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PREFACE— BIOGRAPHY  AND  BIBU- 
OGRAPHY 


Ancestry.  John  P.  Poe,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore, 
■tateg*  that  "John  Poe,  the  progenitor  of  the 
family  in  America,  emigrated  from  the  north  of 
Ireland  a  number  of  years  before  the  Revolution, 
ttnd  purchaseu  a  farm  in  Lancaster  County, 
Pennsylvania,  whence  he  afterwards  removed  to 
Cecil  County,  Maryland.  At  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  he  was  residing  at  Baltimore.  His 
wife  was  Jane  McBride,  believed  to  be  a  sister  of 
James  McBride,  Admiral  of  the  Blue,  and  M.P. 
for  Plymouth  in  1785." 

David,  the  eldest  son  of  John  Poe,  on  the  au- 
thority of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Maria  Poe  Clemm, 
the  poet's  aunt  and  mother-in-law,  was  bom  in 
Ireland  six  weeks  before  the  family  came  to 
America.  From  the  time  of  the  Revolution  he 
lived  in  Baltimore,  to  which  place  he  brought  as 
a  bride,  a  Pennsylvania  girl,  Elizabeth  Caimes 
by  name.  During  the  Revolution  he  became 
quartermaster-general  of  the  American  forces  in 
Baltimore. 

^*,}^  **•?  m'SIF*?,^'^  **'  P°*.'°  Professor  James  A.  Harrison's 
edition  of  The  Complete  Works  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,"  (T.  Y. 
Crowell  ft  Co.  New  York),  fr  m  which  the  materials  of  the 
present  article  have  been  larg«i..  drawn. — Bditob. 
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The  eldest  ion  of  General  Foe  waa  alao  named 
David.  He  was  intended  for  the  law,  but  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  in  1804,  while  at  his  uncle's 
home  in  Auguste,  Oa.,  he  joined  a  troupe  of  strol- 
ling  actors  known  as  the  Hopkins  Company. 
C.  D.  Hopkins,  the  light  comedian  of  the  com- 
pany, died  October,  1805,  and  chortly  after  this, 
David  Poe  married  his  widow,  whose  maiden 
name  had  been  Eliiabeth  Arnold.  She  was  of 
English  birth  and  parentage,  and  had  been  bom 
in  mid-ocean  when  her  mother  was  on  the  way  to 
America. 

•  After  their  marriage,  David  Poe  and  his  wife 
became  known  as  the  "Virginia  Comedians  " 
and  travelled  up  and  down  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board from  Maine  to  South  Carolina,  giving 
theatrical  performances.  Three  children  were 
^m  to  them  at  intervals  of  two  years:  William 
Henry  Leonard,  Edgar,  and  Rosalie. 

Birth  and  Adoption.  On  January  19,  1809, 
Edgar  was  bom  at  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
[Cf.  title  page  of  Poe's  first  book,  Tameriane, 
Boston,  1827,  published  anonymously,  "By  a 
Bostonian."] 

On  December  8,  1811,  Elizabeth  Amold  Poe 
died  in  Richmond,  Va.,  shorUy  after  the  death 
of  her  husband,  David  Poe,  at  Norfolk,  Va.  Her 
eldest  son  was  adopted  by  his  grandfather,  the 
General.  He  was  a  lad  of  much  promise  and 
became  a  cadet  i.*  the  United  States  Navy.  He 
di^  m  July,  1831.  Rosalie  was  adopted  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  and 
baptized  as  Rose  Mrckenzie.    She  was  of  eccen- 
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trio  character,  and  died,  in  Waahinfa^ton,  D.  C, 
in  1874,  an  jbject  of  charity.  Edgar  waa 
adopted  by  Mr.  and  Mr*.  John  Allan,  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  and  received  the  name  Edgar  Allan 
in  baptism.  Mr.  Allan  was  a  member  of  the 
mercantile  firm  of  ^Uis  &  Allan,  that,  loon  after 
Mr.  Allan's  adoption  of  Edgar  Poe,  became  quite 
proaperouB. 

Boyhood.  In  June,  1815,  Mr.  Allan  sailed 
with  his  wife,  sister-in-law  and  adopted  son,  now 
a  bright  boy  in  his  sixth  year,  to  London, 
there  to  establish  a  branch  house  of  his  firm. 
They  remained  abroad  for  five  years.  Edgar 
was  placed  in  Dr.  Bransby's  Manor  House  School 
at  Stoke-Newington,  then  a  suburb  of  London. 
(See  his  story,  *•  William  Wilson,"  Volume  V., 
Dresent  edition.] 

In  1820,  the  Allans  returned  home  to  America, 
and  Edgar,  now  in  his  twelfth  year,  was  coached 
for  college  successively  by  Messrs.  Clarke  and 
Burke,  two  Englishmen  who  had  established 
classical  academies  in  Richmond.  Edgar  at  this 
time  was  a  bright,  fun-loving,  attractive  boy, 
with  a  special  talent  for  declamation.  It  was 
during  this  period,  says  Mrs.  Saral^  Helen  Whit- 
man, in  her  book,  "Edgar  Poe  and  his  Critics," 
that  he  met  Mrs.  Jane  Stith  Stanard,  the  mother 
of  a  schoolmate.  She  became  the  confidante  of 
the  motherless  boy,  and  to  her,  under  the  poetic 
name  of  Helen  which  he  substituted  for  prosaic 
Jane,  Poe  addressed  the  poem  beginning, 

"  Helen,  thj  heantj  is  to  me," 
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which,  though  written  in  the  author's  fourteenth 
year,  contains,  to  quote  the  praise  of  James  Rus- 
aell  Lowell,  "a  grace  and  symmetry  such  as  few 
poets  ever  attain."  Mrs.  Stanard  died  in  1824, 
but  for  years  to  follow  Poe  celebrated  the  dear 
memory  of  her  under  the  names  of  Lenore  and 
Eleonora. 

College  Days.    February  14,  1826,  Foe  ma- 
triculated at  the  University  of  Virginia,  at  Char^ 
lottesville.    He  was  a  student  during  the  second 
session  of  the  university,  which  terminated  De- 
cember 15,  1826.    He  selected  as  his  courses 
Ancient   and  Modern  Languages,"   and   at- 
tended lectures  in  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Spanish, 
and  Itaban.    He  is  described  as  speaking  and 
wntmg  French  and  Latin  with  great  fluent  v  and 
as  reading  Greek  indiflPerently.    He  was  noted 
m  college  as  a  student  of  literary  tastes  (he  was 
Secretary  of  the  Jeflferson  Literaiy  Society), 
and  as  a  teller  of  original  weird  tales.    Un- 
fortunately he  had  the  reputation  also  of  being 
an  inveterate  gambler  and,  on  occasions,  a  hard 
drinker.     Mr.  WiUiam  Wertenbaker,  who  was 
University  Librarian  when  Poe  was  a  student, 
said  that  Poe  told  him  that  his  gambling  debts 
amounted  to  $2,000.    His  excesses  did  not,  how- 
ever, come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  professors, 
among  whom  he  was  reputed  a  sober,  quiet  and 
orderly  young  man.    At  the  close  of  the  session 
he  was  officially  mentioned  as  one  of  those  who 
excelled  in  the  Senior  Latin  and  Senior  French 
classes. 
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1827.  Returning  home,  Poe  quarrelled  with 
Mr.  Allan  on  account  of  his  gambling  debts,  and 
left  Richmond  for  Boston.  Here,  probably  in 
June,  he  published,  anonymously,  "Tamerlane 
and  Other  Poems,"  a  thin  volume  containing  less 
than  forty  pages.  Few  copies  (there  ^.ere  but 
forty  printed)  are  now  known  to  be  in  existence. 
One  was  sold  in  1900  for  $2,550.  In  May  of  this 
year,  Poe  had  enlisted  at  Boston  in  the  United 
States  Army,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Edgar 
A.  Perry.  He  was  assigned  to  the  artillery,  and, 
after  a  short  service  in  Boston,  was  sent  with  his 
battery,  first  to  Fort  Moultrie,  Charleston,  S.  C 
and,  one  year  later,  to  Fortress  Monroe,  Va. 

iSzg.  On  January  1,  Poe  was  appointed  Ser- 
geant Major,  a  promotion  implying  previous 
meritorious  service.  His  habits  at  this  time  are 
reported  to  be  "good  and  entirely  free  from 
drinking."  On  February  28,  Mrs.  Allan  died, 
and,  shortly  after,  Poe  j etumed  to  Richmond  on 
leave  of  absence. 

On  April  15,  Poe,  having  procured  a  substi- 
tute, was  honorably  discharged  from  the  army. 
Early  in  this  year  Poe  published  at  Baltimore 
a  thin  octavo  book  of  verse,  containing  seventy- 
one  pages.  It  contained  among  other  poems 
"Tamerlane,"  entirely  rewritten,  and  "Al 
Aaraaf,"  published  for  the  first  time. 

On  October  5,  Mr.  Allan  married  Miss  Louisa 
Gabriella  Patterson,  of  New  York,  a  very  excel- 
lent woman,  but  of  "masculine  personality." 
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Poe  did  not  get  on  very  well  with  this  new  mis- 
tress of  the  Allan  home,  and  soon  left  it  for  West 
Point,  having  secured  a  cadetship  there  through 
the  use  of  political  influence  and  by  representing 
himself  as  younger  than  he  really  was, 

1830.  On  July  1,  Poe  entered  West  Point. 
Though  standing  high  in  his  classes,  third  in 
French  and  seventeenth  in  mathematics  in  a  class 
of  eighty-seven,  he  was  often  disciplined  for 
neglect  of  military  duties.  His  reputation 
among  the  students  was  that  of  a  literary  genius, 
a  brilliant  but  carping  critic,  and  a  constant 
drinker,  but  not  to  excess,  of  intoxicants.  Final- 
ly, he  was  court-martialled  and  dismissed  from 
the  Military  Academy  for  disobedience  of  orders 
and  absence  from  roll-calls,  guard-duty,  and 
class-work,  the  sentence  to  take  effect  March  6, 
1831. 

He  left  West  Point  before  this  date,  probably 
in  December,  1830. 

1831.  Soon  after  leaving  West  Point,  Poe 
published  the  third  of  his  collections  of  verse,  in 
a  duodecimo  volume  of  one  hundred  and  twelve 
pages,  dedicating  the  book  to  the  West  Point 
Cadets,  from  whom  he  had  taken  subscriptions 
in  advance.  It  contained  the  best  verse  of  his 
previous  volumes,  and  such  new  poems  as  Israf  el, 
and  A  Ptean  (the  first  version  of  Lenore).  It 
was    introduced    by    a    prefatory  "Letter    to 

1831-33.  These  years  Poe  seems  to  have  spent 
in  Baltimore,  with  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Maria  Poe 
Clemm.    There  are  reports  that  he  was  jilted  by 
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a  certain  "Mary";   that  he  salved  his  injured 
feelings  by  publishing  in  a  Baltimore  paper  a 

poem  on  her  fickleness,  entitled  "To  Mary "; 

and  that  he  horsewhipped  the  lady's  uncle  who 
called  him  to  account  for  his  action.* 

On  October  12,  1833,  Poe  won  the  story  prize 
of  a  hundred  dollars  offered  by  the  Baltimore 
Visiter,  with  his  "MS.  Found  in  a  Bottle." 

1834.  On  March  27,  Mr.  Allan  died  of 
dropsy,  leaving  nothing  to  his  adopted  son. 

On  September  22,  Edgar  Allan  Poe  married 
his  aunt  Maria's  daughter,  Virginia  Clemm,  in 
Baltimore.  At  that  time  she  was  in  her  thir- 
teenth year,  and  he  in  his  twenty-sixth. 

1835.  "Berenice"  was  published  in  the 
March  number  of  the  Southern  Literary  Mes- 
senger, of  Richmond.  Poe  soon  after  was  en- 
gaged by  the  paper  as  critical  reviewer,  on  the 
recommendation  of  John  P.  Kennedy,  author  of 
"ilorseshoe  Robinson,"  and  one  of  the  judges 
in  the  prize  story  contest  of  the  Baltimore 
Visiter.  ^ 

In  September.  Poe,  with  his  wife  and  wife's 
mother,  is  found  in  Richmond,  where  he  had 
been  engaged  as  literary  editor  of  the  Messenger 
on  a  salary  of  $520  a  year,  which  was  soon  in- 
creased to  $800.  Up  to  this  month  Poe  had  con- 
tributed nine  articles  to  the  Messenger:  "Mo- 
rella,"  "Lionizing,"  "Hans  Pfaall,"  "The  As- 
signation  (The  Visionary),"  "The  Coliseum" 


•••See  article  ••Poe's  Mary' 
March.  1889. 
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(poem),  *'Bon-Bon,"  "Shadow,"  "Loss  ot 
Breath,"  and  "King  Pest." 

1  oio^^"^^'  ^^^  December,  ^%  ;,  to  November, 
1836,  Poe  contributed  eighteen  articles  to  the 
Messenger,  including  "Metzengerstein,""  Scenes 
from  Politian"  (poem),  "The  Due  De  L'Ome- 
lette,"  "Four  Beasts  in  One  (Epimanes)."  and 
"A  Tale  of  Jerusalem." 

1837.  In  January,  Poe  severed  his  connection 
with  the  Messenger.  During  his  editorship  the 
magazine  had  increased  in  circulation  from  700 
to  5,000,  and  had  achieved  a  national  reputation, 
especially  as  a  critical  review. 

In  January  and  February,  the  Messenger  pub- 
lished the  beginning  of  the  "Narrative  of  A. 
Gordon  Pym." 

In  January,  Poe  came  to  New  York  with  his 
family,  and  soon  after  is  found  in  a  house  at 
113i  Carmine  street,  where  Mrs.  Clemm  took  in 
boarders.  Here  Poe  completed  the  "Narrative 
of  A.  Gordon  Pym." 

1838.  The  "Narrative  of  A.  Gordon  Pym" 
was  published  by  Harper  Brothers,  New  York, 
and  reprinted  by  the  Putnams  in  London,  where 
It  was  taken  by  many  to  be  a  true  story  of  dis- 
covery. 

During  the  year,  Poe  removed  with  his  family 
to  Philadelphia,  at  that  time  the  center  of  liter- 
<  activity  in  America.  Here  he  remained  un- 
-«.844.  His  work  during  this  period  was  con- 
tributed chiefly  to  Philadelphia  publications. 
In  the  August  number  of  the  American  Museum 
appeared  "Ligeia,"  and  in  the  December  num- 
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ber,  "How  to  Write  a  Blackwood  Article,"  and 
"A  Predicament  (The  Scythe  of  Time)." 

1839.  Eariy  in  the  year ' '  Silence :  A  Fable, " 
was  published  in  the  Baltimore  Book;  and  "The 
Devil  in  the  Belfry"  in  the  Philadelphia  Satur- 
day Chronicle  and  Mirror  of  the  Times,  for  May. 
Poe  was  at  this  period  a  literary  hack,  doing 
such  tasks  as  supplying  the  text  for  an  illustrated 
work  on  conchology. 

During  this  year,  Poe  begar>  to  contribute  to 
the  OenUeman's  Magazine,  owned  by  William  E. 
Burton,  a  famous  comedian  and  theatrical  mana- 
ger. Besides  a  number  of  poems  there  appeared 
in  the  magazine  "The  Fall  of  the  House  of 
Usher"  (September),  "William  Wilson"  (Octo- 
ber), "Morella"  (November),  "The  Conversa- 
tion of  Eiros  and  Charmion"  (December). 

1840.  "Tales  of  the  Grotesque  and  Ara- 
besque," by  Edgar  A.  Poe,  in  two  volumes,  ap- 
peared from  the  press  of  Lea  &  Blanchard, 
Philadelphia.  This  was  a  republication  of  the 
chief  of  those  tales  already  mentioned. 

"The  Man  of  the  Crowd"  appeared  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  December. 

Poe  fell  out  with  Burton,  whose  editor  he  had 
become,  and  contemplated  starting  a  magazine 
of  his  own.  A  prospectus  was  issued  announcing 
that  the  Penn  Monthly,  Edgar  A.  Poe,  editor, 
would  appear  January  1,  1841.  The  enterprise 
did  not  advance  beyond  the  prospectus. 

1841.  Burton  sold  his  Gentleman's  Magazine 
to  George  R.  Graham,  to  be  combined  with  the 
latter 's  Casket,  and  appear  as  Graham's  Maga- 
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zine.    Burton   generously   stipulated   that  his 
young  editor"  shoiild  be  "taken  care  of" 
m    the    new    periodical.    Graham's    Magazine, 
under  Poe's  editorship,  increased  its  circulation 
;:rom  5,000  to  37,000.     In  it  were  published 
The  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue"  (April),  "A 
Descent    into   the    Maelstrom"    (May)     ''The 
Island  of  the  Pay"  (June),  "The  Colloquy  of 
Monos  and  Una"  (August),  and  "Never  Bet  the 
Devil  Your  Head ' '  ( September) .    ' '  Three  Sun- 
days in  a  Week"  appeared  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  for  November  27.    During  this 
year  Poe  studied  and  wrote  much  on  the  subject 
of  cryptography  or  secret  writing,  solving  no 
less  than  ninety-nine  cryptograms  of  every  va- 
riety which  were  sent  him  from  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

1842.  In  this  year  appeared  in  Graham's 
Magazine  "The  Oval  Portrait"  (April)  and 
"The  Masque  of  the  Red  Death"  (May) ;  in 
The  Gift,  the  tale  "Eleonora,"  and  in  Snowden's 
Lady's  Companion  "The  Landscape  Garden" 
(October),  and  two  instalments  of  "The  Mystery 
of  Marie  Roget"  (November,  December),  the 
story  being  completed  in  the  number  for  Febru- 
ary, 1843. 

1843.  In  April,  Poe  resigned  his  editorial  po- 
sition apon  Graham's  Magazine,  owing  to  his 
resentment  at  finding,  on  his  return  to  the  office 
after  a  short  absence,  that  Graham  had  engaged 
Dr.  Rufus  W.  Griswold  as  a  temporary  substi- 
tute. Again  he  contemplated  issuing  a  new 
magazine,  this  time  to  be  called  The  Stylus. 
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Nothing  came  o:'  the  project.  Then  he  tried  for 
a  government  position  and  failed,  owing,  it  is 
conjectured,  to  the  general  reputation  he  was 
beginning  to  acquire  for  "irregularities"  of  con- 
duct. These  "irregularities"  Poe  ascribed  in  a 
letter  written  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  to  his 
racking  anxiety  about  her  health.  About  this 
time  she  ruptured  a  blood  vessel  in  singing;  fre- 
quent hemorrhages  followed,  and  thereafter  she 
remamed  an  invalid  whose  death  was  constantly 
expected.  In  this  year  Poe  contributed  to  the 
only  numbers  that  ever  appeared  of  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell's  Pioneer,  "The  TeU-Tale  Heart,"  a 
tale,  (January),  "Lenore,"  a  poem,  (February), 
and  "The  Rationale  of  Verse,  "an  essay,  (March.) 
"The  Pit  and  the  Pendulum"  appeared  in  The 
Gift  early  in  the  year.  The  Philadelphia  Dollar 
Newspaper  published  June  21-28  "The  Gold- 
Bug,"  the  prize  story  of  a  contest  conducted  by 
the  new  publication.  "The  Black  Cat"  appeared 
in  the  Philadelphia  United  States  Saturday  Post 
for  August  19. 

During  the  year,  Poe  projected  an  edition  of 
his  tales,  but  only  No.  1  ever  appeared — "The 
Prose  Romances  of  Edgar  A.  Poe,"  8vo,  Phila- 
delphia. The  volume  was  in  paper  covers,  and 
contained  "The  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue" 
and  "The  Man  that  was  Used  Up." 

In  November,  Poe  delivered  a  lecture  in  Phila- 
delphia on  "The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America," 
in  which  his  criticism  of  Griswold  as  editor  and 
compiler  is  believed  to  have  caused  the  enmity 
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of  the  man  who  was  to  become  his  literary  ex- 
ecutor. 

1844.  In  April,  Poe  is  found  in  New  York, 
residing  in  Greenwich  street,  near  Rector.  Here 
he  wrote  "The  Balloon-Hoax,"  which,  on  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  New  York  Sun,  April  13,  1844, 
created  a  tremendous  sensation. 

Other  tales  of  the  year  were : ' '  The  Elk  (Mom- 
ing  on  the  Wissahiccon),"  which  appeared  in 
The  Opal;  "A  Tale  of  the  Ragged  Moun- 
tains, "  in  Godey's  Lady's  Book  for  April ;  "Mes- 
meric Revelation,"  in  the  Columbian  Magazine 
for  August;  "The  Premature  Burial,"  in  an  un- 
identified Philadelphia  publication;  "The  Ob- 
long Box,"  in  Oodey's  Lady's  Book  for  Septem- 
ber; "The  Angel  of  the  Odd,"  in  the  Columbian 
Magazine  for  October;  "Thou  Art  the  Man,"  in 
Oodey's  Lady's  Book  for  November;  and  "The 
Literary  Life  of  Thingum  Bob,  Esq.,"  in  the 
Southern  lAterary  Messenger  for  December. 

Poe's  first  engagement  in  New  York  was  with 
Nathaniel  P.  WUlis  as  critic  and  sub-editor  upon 
the  latter 's  Evening  Mirror.  Willis  thus  de- 
scribes the  method  of  Poe's  introduction  to  him: 

"  Our  first  knoirledge  of  Mr.  Poe'*  removal  to  this 
city  was  by  a  call  which  we  received  from  a  lady  who  in- 
troduced herself  to  us  as  the  mother  of  his  wife.  She 
was  in  search  of  employment  for  him,  and  she  excused 
her  errand  by  mentioning  that  he  was  ill,  that  her  daugh- 
ter was  a  confirmed  invalid,  and  that  their  circumstances 
were  such  as  compelled  her  taking  it  upon  herself.  The 
countenance  of  this  lady,  madebeautiful  and  saintly  with 
an  evidently  complete  giving  up  of  her  life  to  privation 
and  sorrowful  tenderness,  her  gentle  and  mournful  voice 
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urging  its  plea,  her  long-forgotten  but  habitually  and 
unconsciously  refined  manners,  and  her  appealing  and  yet 
appreciative  mention  of  the  claims  and  abilities  of  her 
son,  disclosed  at  once  the  presence  of  one  of  those  angels 
upon  earth  that  women  in  adversity  can  be.     .    .    . 

"  Mr.  Poe  was  employed  by  us,  for  several  months,  m 
critic  and  sub-editor.  This  was  our  first  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  him.  He  resided  with  his  wife  and 
mother  at  Fordham,  a  few  miles  out  of  town,  but  was  at 
his  desk  in  the  ofiice  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  the 
evening  paper  went  to  press.  With  the  highest  admira- 
tion for  his  genius,  and  a  willingness  to  let  it  atone  for 
more  than  ordinary  irregularity,  we  were  led  by  common 
report  to  expect  a  very  capricious  attention  to  his  duties, 
and  occasionally  a  scene  of  violence  and  difficulty.  Time 
went  on,  however,  and  he  was  invariably  punctual  and 
industrious.  With  his  pale,  beautiful,  and  intellectual 
face,  as  a  reminder  cf  what  genius  was  in  him,  it  was 
impossible,  of  course,  not  to  treat  him  always  with  defer- 
ential courtetfv,  and,  to  our  occasional  request  that  he 
would  not  probe  too  deep  in  a  criticism,  or  that  he  would 
erase  a  passage  colored  too  highly  with  his  resentments 
against  society  and  mankind,  he  readily  and  courteously 
assented— far  more  yielding  than  most  men,  we  thought, 
on  points  so  excusably  sensitive.  With  a  prospect  of  tak- 
ing the  lead  in  another  periodical,  he,  at  utst,  voluntarily 
gave  up  his  employment  with  us,  and,  through  all  this 
considerable  period,  we  had  seen  but  one  presentment  of 
the  man—- a  quiet,  patient,  industrious,  and  most  gentle* 
manly  person,  commanding  the  utmost  respect  and  good 
feeling  by  his  unvarying  deportment  and  ability." 

1845.  It  was  in  the  Evening  Mirror  that 
"The  Raven"  appeared  on  January  29.  Within 
the  year  Poe  published  it  in  five  other  slightly 
variant  editions.  One  of  these  was  as  the  first 
poem  of  a  duodecimo  collection  of  verse  entitled 
"The  Raven  and  Other  Poems.  By  Edgar  A. 
Poe.  New  York:  Wiley  &  Putnam.  1845." 
I.  2 
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This  volume  had  a  companion  in  "Tales  by  Ed- 
gar A.  Poe,"  issued  at  the  same  time  by  the  same 
publishers.  The  collection  of  verse  was  dedi- 
cated to  Elizabeth  Barrett  Barrett,  whose  en- 
thusiastic admiration,  as  well  as  that  of  Robert 
Browning,  whom  she  was  shortly  to  marry,  had 
been  elicited  by  "The  Raven."  Indeed,  the 
whole  world  of  letters  had  been  stirred  to  its 
center  by  the  poem.  In  France  a  Poe  cult  be- 
gan. Charles  Baudelaire,  author  of  "  Les  Fleurs 
du  Mai, ' '  translated  the  American  poet  in  a  spirit 
and  with  a  technique  worthy  of  his  master; 
Mallarm6,  later,  reproduced  "The  Raven"  in 
magnificent  form;  and  the  engraver  Quantin 
published  a  series  of  illustrations  of  Poe's  Tales* 
engraved  from  pictures  by  leading  French  art- 
ists. Later,  Gustave  Dore  illustrated  "The 
Raven." 

*  The  Raven  "  had  been  composed  some  time 
before  1845  at  a  country  homestead  whose 
site  is  now  occupied  by  a  factory  on  Eighty- 
fourth  stroet,  between  Amsterdam  avenue  and 
Broadway,  New  York.  The  homestead  was 
owned  by  Patrick  Brennan,  who  in  the  summer 
of  1843  received  as  guests  Poe  and  his  wife  and 
his  mother-in-law. 

The  "other  periodical"  referred  to  by  Willis 
as  the  one  for  which  Poe  left  the  Evening  Mirror, 
was  The  Broadwiy  Journal.  This  periodical 
Poe  published  in  conjunction  with  Messrs. 
Briggs,  Brisco,  and  Watson  until  towards  the 

•  Eight  of  these  form  the  frontispieces  of  Vola.  H.  to  IX.  cf 
the  present  edition. — Editob. 
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end  of  the  year.  In  it  he  reprinted,  with  careful 
revision,  the  larger  number  of  his  previously 
published  tales  and  poems,  and  here  he  conducted 
his  bitter  attack  on  "Longfellow  and  other 
plagiarists." 

In  the  same  year  were  published  "The  Pur- 
loined Letter"  {The  Gift) ;  "The  Thousand  and 
Second  Tale  of  Scheherazade"  {Oodey's  Lady's 
Book  for  February);  "Some  Words  with  a 
Mummy"  (American  Whig  Review  for  April) ; 
"The  Power  of  "Words"  {Democratic  Review  for 
June) ;  "The  Imp  of  the  Perverse"  (Graham's 
Magazine  for  July) ;  "The  System  of  Dr.  Tarr 
and  Prof.  Fether"  (Graham's  Magazine  for  No- 
vember) ;  and  "The  Facts  in  the  Case  of  M.  Val- 
dem&r^' (American  Whig  Review  for  December). 

On  December  26,  Poe  announced  the  demise 
of  the  Broadway  Journal,  "the  objects  being  ful- 
filled, as  far  as  regards  myself  personally,  for 
which  [it]  was  established." 

1846.  During  the  winter  of  1845-46,  Poe  be- 
came a  social  lion,  receiving  many  invitations  to 
recite  "The  Raven"  and  other  of  his  poems.  It 
was  probably  to  satisfy  the  universal  inquiry  of 
how  he  came  to  write  the  famous  poem,  that  he 
wrote  an  article  on  "The  Philosophy  of  Compo- 
sition," which  appeared  in  Graham's  Magazine 
for  April. 

From  May  to  October  he  contributed  to 
Godey's  Lady's  Book  a  series  of  articles  on  "The 
Literati,"  in  which  thirty-eight  American  men 
and  women  of  letters  were  discussed  in  frank  and 
crisp  and  thoroughly  characteristic  style.    One 
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article  on  Thomas  Dunn  Brown  [Enfflish],  the 
author  of  "Ben  Bolt."  caUed  forth  a  rejoinder 
from  Mr.  Brown  in  which  Poe'g  personal  char- 
acter was  attacked.  Poe  brought  suit  and  re- 
covered $225  in  damages.  With  this  money  he 
furnished  a  little  Dutch  cottage*  at  Pordham, 
Westchester  Cour^y,  N.  Y.,  then,  as  now,  a  red- 
dential  suburb  of  the  metropolis.  Hither  he  re- 
moved  in  early  summer  from  Amity  street.  New 
York. 

As  autumn  came  on  Virginia,  the  wife  of  Poe, 
sank  rapidly  in  consumption.  The  Poes  were 
very  poor,  and  charitable  friends  came  to  their 
aid.  Among  these  was  Marie  Louise  Shew  (af- 
terwards Mrs.  Houghton)  to  whom  the  grateful 

Poe  addressed  a  poem  "To  M.  L.  S ,"  which 

appeared  in  the  Home  Journal  for  March  13, 
1847.    In  1848  he  wrote  her  another  poem,  "To 

•"     [Marie  Louise].    It  was  she  who 

suggested  to  the  poet  the  subject  of  "The  Bells." 

1847.  Virginia  Poe  died  January  30.  The 
effect  of  the  sad  event  on  her  husband  is  strik- 
ingly indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  published  but 
three  articles  of  literary  value,  the  poem  to  Mrs. 
Shew  already  referred  to;  "The  Domain  of  Am- 
heim  {Columbian  Magazine  for  March),  an  en- 
largement of  "The  Landscape  Garden";    and 

Ulalume,"  (Americn  Whig  Review  for  De- 
cember). 

1848.  All  this  while,  however,  Poe  was  cogi- 
tating on  great  themes,  broad  as  the  universe  and 
infinite  as  eternity.    The  result  was  "Eureka," 

•  See  frontispiece  to  Vol.  X.,  present  edition.— Editob. 
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delivered  aa  a  lecture  early  in  1848,  with  the 
proceeda  of  which  Poe  hoped  to  launch  hia  old 
project  of  The  Styltu.  Aa  a  lecture  the  work 
proved  a  sad  failure.  Poe  then  had  it  publiahed 
in  book  form  (Geo.  P.  Putnam,  New  YoA,  1848. 
pp.  143.  12mo.  Republiahed  in  London  by 
Chapman). 

"Eureka"  haa  been  variomly  criticised  by 
Poe 'a  editors,  some  calling  it  one  of  hia  "pseudo* 
scientific"  hoaxes,  and  others,  a  work  of  pro- 
found philosophy.  In  all  his  conversations  and 
correspondence  touching  upon  it  Poe  certainly 
took  the  most  reverer  nnd  even  rapturous  at- 
titude toward  what  in  i  preface  he  denominated 
a  "Book  of  Truths,"  a  'Prose  Poem."  In  one 
letter  he  gives  the  following  synopsis  of  its  argu- 
ment: 

OiNiRikL  Proposition.  Beeauae  nothing  was,  there- 
fore all  things  are. 

1.  An  inspection  of  the  universality  of  gravitation— of 
the  fact  that  every  particle  tends  not  to  any  one  common 
point,  but  to  every  other  particle,  suggests  perfect  totality 
of  absolute  unity  as  the  source  of  the  phenomenon. 

2.  Gravity  is  but  the  mode  in  which  is  manifested  the 
tendency  of  all  things  to  return  into  their  original  unity. 

3.  I  show  that  the  law  of  the  return— i.e.,  the  law  of 
gravity— is  but  a  necessary  result  of  the  necessary  and 
sole  possible  mode  of  equable  irradiation  of  matter 
through  a  limited  space. 

4.  Were  the  universe  of  stark  (contradistinguished 
from  the  universe  of  space)  unlimited,  no  worlds  could 
exist. 

5.  I  show  that  unity  is  nothingness. 

6.  All  matter,  springing  from  unity,  sprang  ffom  noth- 
ingness, i.e.,  was  created. 

7.  All  will  return  to  unity,  i.e.,  to  nothingness. 
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Early  in  1848,  Poe  received  an  anonymous 
poetic  valentine.  Later  in  the  year,  when  on  a 
lecture  tour,  he  met  the  writer,  Mrs.  Sarah  Helen 
Whitman,  at  her  home  in  Providence,  R.  I.  They 
became  engaged  to  marry,  but  the  intervention 
of  her  friends,  who  were  alarmed  at  reports  of 
Poe 's  bad  habits  and  eccentricities,  broke  off  the 
match.  Li  later  years  (1860)  she  published  a 
book  '  *  Edgar  Poe  and  his  Critics, ' '  in  which  the 
character  of  her  lover  is  loyally  defended. 

1849.  During  this,  the  last  year  of  his  life, 
Poe  published  little  else  than  poems  to 
those  women  who  were  near  to  him  or  dear  to 
his  memory:  "To  My  Mother"  (Mrs.  Clemm), 
published  in  the  Flag  of  Our  Union;  "A 
Valentine,"  an  acrostic  to  Frances  Sargent 
Osgood,  published  in  Sartain's  Union  Magazine 
for  March;  "For  Annie"  (Mrs.  Richmond,  of 
Lowell,  Mass.),  published  in  the  Flag  of  Our 
Union,  and  "Annabel  Lee"  (claimed  by  Mrs. 
Whitman  to  have  been  evoked  by  one  of  her 
poems) ,  referring  to  his  dead  wife.  It  was  print- 
ed by  the  New  York  Tribune  October  9,  just 
after  tlie  news  came  of  the  author's  death.  * ' The 
Bells,"  already  referred  to  as  originating  in  a 
suggestion  of  Mrs.  Shew,  appeared  after  Poe's 
death  in  Sartain's  Union  Magazine  for  No- 
vember. 

In  June,  Poe  left  New  York  for  a  trip  to  Rich- 
mond. He  stopped  at  Philadelphia  with  John 
f?artain,  the  artist  and  publisher,  where  Poe  ex- 
hibited signs  of  dementia.  Three  weeks  after 
leaving  New  York  he  is  found  in  Richmond, 
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seeming'y  well  and  sane.  Evidently  with  the 
purpose  of  starting  The  Stylus  with  the  lady's 
money,  he  renewed  his  addresses  to  an  old  flame 
of  his  boyhood  days  (Miss  Royster),  who  was 
now  a  well-to-do  widow  (Mrs.  Shelton). 

He  was  feted  by  Richmond  citizens,  and  a  sub- 
scription lecture  ("The  Poetic  Principle,"  pub- 
lished, after  his  death,  in  Sartain's  Union  Maga- 
zine for  October,  1850)  was  arranged  for  him. 

With  the  proceeds  of  this  lecture  ($1500)  Poe 
started  north.  He  reached  Baltimore  during  an 
election.  "Whether  he  went  upon  a  debauch,  or 
was  drugged  by  political  agents  to  be  used  as  a 
"repeater" — both  explanations  are  offered — on 
the  night  of  Wednesday,  October  3,  he  was  taken 
to  a  hospital  on  North  Broadway,  suffering  from 
a  violent  brain  fever.  Here,  without  recovering 
consciousness  according  to  some  witnesses,  with 
lucid  intervals  according  to  others,  he  lingered 
until  death  came,  on  Sunday  morning,  October  7. 

With  Mrs.  Maria  Poe  Clemm,  his  aunt  and 
mother-in-law,  Edgar  Allan  Poe  lies  buried  be- 
neath the  Poe  monument  erected  November  17, 
1875,  at  Baltimore. 

EDITIONS  OP  POE^S  WORKS 

1849-56.  Dr.  Rufus  Wilmot  Griswold,  whom 
Poe  had  made  his  literary  executor,  copyrighted 
in  1849,  and  published  in  1850,  an  edition  in  four 
volumes  of  "The  Works  of  the  Late  Edgar  Allan 
Poe,"  with  a  memoir  by  Griswold,  and  "notices 
of  his  life  and  genius  by  N.  P.  Willis  and  J.  R. 
Lowell."    The  memoir  maligned  the  personal 
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character  of  Poe,  and  grossly  erred  in  its  state- 
ments of  fact.  In  1853  Griswold  issued  an  edi- 
tion in  three  volumes,  with  a  preface  by  Mrs. 
Maria  Clemm,  and  in  1856  published  a  final  edi- 
tion in  four  volumes. 

In  1880,  John  H.  Ingram,  an  Englishman,  pub- 
lished an  edition  in  four  volumes  of  "The  Tales 
and  Poems  by  Edgar  Allan  Poe"  (John  C. 
Nimmo,  London) .  This  edition  was  as  laudatory 
of  Poe  as  Griswold 's  had  been  derogatory. 

In  :  5i?4,  Richard  Henry  Stoddard  edited  the 
"Fordham  Edition"  of  the  works  of  Poe  (Arm- 
strong &  Son,  New  York).  His  work  is 
founded  on  Griswold. 

In  1895,  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  and  Pro- 
fessor George  E.  Woodberry  (the  author  of  a 
Life  of  Poe,  1884),  gathered,  from  original 
sources,  the  best  collection  of  the  works  of  Poe 
that  had  hitherto  been  issued.  It  was  published 
by  Stone  &  Kimball,  of  Chicago. 

In  1902,  Professor  Charles  F.  Richardson 
edited  the  "Booklovers'  Amheim  Edition"  of 
Poe's  works  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York), 
the  most  beautiful  tyi>ographically  of  all  the  col- 
lections. 

In  the  same  year,  James  A,  Harrison,  profes- 
sor in  Poe's  own  University  of  Virginia,  brought 
out  "The  Complete  Works  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe" 
(T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York),  a  monumental 
work,  comprehending,  seemingly,  every  scrap  of 
writing  that  Poe  ever  published.  The  data  ot 
the  present  article  have  been  derived  largely 
from  its  exhaustive  and  voluminous  biography 
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and  bibliography,  the  material  for  which  Pro- 
feusor  Harrison  drew  from  preceding  lives  of 
Poe,  such  as  that  by  W.  Fearing  Gill  (Chatto, 
London,  1877),  the  correspondence  and  reminis- 
cences of  acquaintances  of  Poe,  university 
archives,  etc.,  etc. 

The  present  edition  is  intended  for  the  book 
reader,  rather  than  the  book  collector.  It  con- 
tains all  of  the  poems  unquestionably  written  by 
Pc  ;  every  known  work  of  his  in  the  nature  of 
fi  ion  save  one,  "The  Journal  of  Julius  Rod- 
man," an  incomplete  and  Jrather  stupid  story  of 
western  adventure  published  anonymously  is  a 
serial  in  Burton's  Gentleman's  Magazine  dUi  ng 
1840,  and  discovered  by  Professor  Harrison  to  be 
Poe's  work;  Poe's  philosophical  essays,  and 
such  critical  articles  as  have  enduring  value — 
nearly  all  that  are  omitted  dealing  with  the  more 
or  less  ephemeral  books  and  authors  of  the  day. 

The  works  of  Poe  are  presented,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, in  topical  arrangement.  The  lines  of  de- 
marcation between  tales  of  adventure,  of  mys- 
tery, of  horror,  of  fantasy,  and  of  Poe 's  peculiar 
order  of  extravagant  humor,  are  very  difficult  to 
establish,  as  Poe  himself  recognized  when  he 
gave  his  own  edition  the  comprehensive,  but 
aptly  descriptive  title,  "Tales  of  the  Grotesque 
and  Arabesque. 
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INTRODUCTION— THE  ART  AND 
GENIUS  OF  POE 


BY  EDWIN  MABKHAM 


Edgar  Allan  Poe  is  the  most  tragic  figure  in 
our  literary  history,  and  the  figure  th*»t  casts 
from  our  shores  the  longest  shadow  aciu^  the 
world.    H^  was  a  great  intellect  and  a  sad  heart. 

He  hMleft  one  of  the  two  or  three  most  magi- 
cal and  compelling  collections  of  tales  written 
since  the  Arabian  Nights— tales  of  ratiocination 
and  of  mystery,  a  collection  that  fascinates  us 
like  the  Alhambra  under  moon  and  cloud,  with 
the  dark  splendor  of  its  halls,  its  spacious  courts, 
its  lofty  pillars,  its  labyrinthine  passages. 

He  has  left  us  also  our  first  body  of  significant 
American  criticism:  reviews,  too  often,  of  no- 
bodies, the  ephemera  of  letters ;  reviews  written 
in  haste  to  keep  the  bubble  on  the  pot,  yet  un- 
purchasable  and  inflexible  in  loyalty  to  letters. 
Discussion  of  these  matters  would  make  a  long 
and  important  paper  by  itself.  But  it  is  -^f  the 
poetry  alone  that  we  must  here  speak. 

Poe,  like  Gray  and  Keats,  has  given  us  only  a 
frugal  volume  of  verse,  and  yet  like  these  poets 
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he  has  left  a  precious  and  priceless  possession  to 
mankind.  America  has  no  one  but  Emerson 
and  Lowell  to  contest  his  poetical  primacy. 

Poe  brought  to  the  art  of  poetry  an  acute 
analytical  mind,  and  a  vivid  feeling  for  form,  as 
well  as  a  shaping  imagination  and  a  passionate 
love  of  beauty.  JSe  willed  to  build  his  structure 
of  verse  upon  poetic  laws  as  exact  as  those  that 
swing  the  planets  in  their  orbits.  He  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  only  American  who,  like 
Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  in  England,  and  Biir- 
ger  in  Germany,  had  a  definite  theory  of  poetry-^ 
and  rigorously  followed  it. 
J  Poe  declares  that  the  origin  of  poetry  lies  in  a 
thirst  for  a  wilder  Beauty  than  Earth  supplies 
—that  poetry  itself  is  the  imperfect  effort  to 
quench  this  immortal  thirst.  He  defines  the 
poetry  or  words  as  the  rhythmical  creation  of 
beauty,  and  avers  that  the  sole  arbiter  is  Taste, 
which  stands  between  Pure  Intellect  and  the 
Moral  Sense.  That  pleasure,  he  says,  which  is  at 
once  the  most  pure,  the  most  elevating  and  the 
most  intense,  is  derived  from  the  contemplation 
of  the  Beautiful.  Only  in  the  contemplation  of 
Beauty  do  we  attain  that  el'^vation  of  the  soul 
which  we  recognize  as  the  Poetic  Sentiment,  and 
which  is  distinguished  from  Truth,  which  is  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Reason,  and  from  Passion, 
which  is  the  excitement  of  the  Heart. 

The  fervors  of  passion,  or  even  the  lessons  of 
truth,  may  go  into  a  poem;  but  they  must  be 
toned  down  in  proper  subjection  to  that  Beauty 
which  is  the  atmosphere  and  real  essence  of  the 
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poem.  It  goes  without  saying,  then,  that  Poe 
stood  for4;affe,fpr,jst:a,|§,^{j,"  that  he  jset  his 
face  inflexibly  against  the  heresy  of  "The  Di- 
dactic. ' '  He  would  not  have  it  that  the  ultimat' 
object  of  poetry  is  truth,  that  every  poem  shoul^ 
preach  a  moral.  Poe  was  certainly  right :  a 
poem  built  in  beauty  is  its  own  excuse  for  being. 
For  the  soul  is  enlarged  not  so  much  by  mere 
dnowledge  or  bare  skeleton  of  truth,  as  by  the 
kilation  of  the  imagination.  The  path  through 
beauty  is  the  most  direct  path  of  ascension  to  the'' 
Divine.  .»- 

This  lofty  and  noble  conception  of  poetry 
was  doubtless  in  the  mind  of  young  Poe,  however 
dimly,  when  in  1827  he  issued  his  first  trembling 
little  volume  of  verse,  "Tamerlane  and  Other 
Poems"— a  volume  attempted  again  in  1829, 
and  finally,  in  1831,  republished  with  many  deft 
touches  of  the  revising  tool. 

The  long  poem  'tJamgrlane"  shows,  as  in 
Marlowe's  case,  that  the  lean  of  the  young  poet's 
soul  was  toward  vastness  and  splendor.  The 
manner  of  the  poem  is  dominated  by  Byron,  that 
plunging  planet  that  was  then  disturbing  the 
poise  of  so  many  lesser  luminaries  in  the  poetic 
sky.  "Al  Aaraaf,"  a  dullish  story  of  a  purga- 
tory, placed  on  Tyeho  Brahe's  wonderful  lost 
star,  suggests  the  specious  learning  and  the 
forced  sentiment  in  "Lalla  Rookh." 

In  Poe's  1831  volume  we  find  "Israfel,"  "The 
Doomed  City,"  "To  Helen,"  "Irene,"  and 
"The  Pa?an," — poems  that  were  revised  in  the 
course  of  years  and  are  now  known  as  "Israfel," 
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"The  City  in  the  Sea,"  "To  Helen,"  "The 
Sleeper,"  and  "Lenore." 

Around  the  last  three  of  these  poems  hangs  the 
darkness  of  the  most  tragic  event  in  Poe's  early 
life,  the  death  of  Mrs.  Stanard,  the  mother  of 
a  schffOlBoy  friend.'  ""WBen  young  Poe  first  met 
this  lovely  woman  she  took  him  by  the  hand 
and  spoke  to  him  in  tender  wor(k  of  greet- 
ing and  sympathy.  We  are  told  that  he  was  so 
penetrated  by  her  gracious  words  that  he  was  de- 
prived of  the  power  of  speech,  almost  of  con- 
sciousness, and  that  he  returned  home  in  a 
dream,  hearing  the  voice  that  had  made  the  deso- 
late world  so  suddenly  beautiful.  She  became  the 
comforter  of  his  boyish  griefs  and  the  Helen  of 
his  early  song.  When  she  died  his  heart  was 
inconsolable,  and  found  voice  in  "The  Sleeper," 
a  poem  drenched  with  the  mystery,  the  ethereal 
beauty  of  a  summer  night.  Forever  the  beauti- 
ful dead  lies  there  tranced  in  silentness  and  per- 
fect peace. 

In  "Lenore"  Poe  speaks  again  of  the  beloved 
dead.  It  is  not  a  homely  cry  of  the  heart,  but 
a  burst  of  martial  bugles.  Amid  the  perfections 
of  this  poem,  however,  is  one  inexcusable  blemish, 
a  bald  phrase  of  the  prose  man — "And  when  she 
fell  in  feeble  health."  Here  is  a  mud-ball  stuck 
upon  the  radiant  front  of  the  rainbow.  But 
even  this  flaw  is  half  forgotten  in  the  stately 
repetends  and  musical  marches  of  the  poem.  In 
"Lenore"  the  poet  no  longer  peers  and  wonders. 
From  a  height  of  exultation  he  hurls  down  de- 
fiance upon  the  grim  warders  of  death: 
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"Ava'intl    to-night  my  heart  is  light.    No  dirge  will  1 

upraise, 
But  iraft  the  angel  on  her  flight  with  a  Pean  of  old 

daysl" 

At  last,  in  his  "Helen,"  the  dead  woman  be- 
comes to  the  poet  the  eidolon  of  supernal  beauty : 

"  Helen,  thy  beauty  is  to  me 
Like  those  Nicfian  barks  of  yore, 

That«gently,  o  'er  a  perfumed  sea, 
The  weary,  way-worn  wanderer  bore 
To  his  own  native  shore." 

The  poem  contains  two  superb  lines,  where  all 
are  beautiful.  In  the  early  form  of  the  verses, 
the  two  lines  ran  thus : 

"  To  the  beauty  of  fair  Greece 
And  the  grandeur  of  old  Rome." 

This  mediocre  couplet  was  afterward  trans- 
figured 'nto 

"  To  the    glory  that  was  Greece, 

And  the  grandeur  that  was  Kome  "— 

two  mighty  lines  that  compress  into  a  brief  space 
all  the  rich,  high,  magnificence  of  dead  cen- 
turies. The  change  of  a  few  words  and  what  a 
ehasmal  change  in  the  sound  and  splendor  of  a 
line !  Poe  never  surpassed  the  serene  exaltation 
and  divine  poise  of  this  poem.  It  shows  his  pas- 
sion for  a  crystalline  perfection.  Save  for  a  false 
rhyme  and  a  dubious  phrase  or  two,  the  poem  is 
perfect,  inevitable,  having  the  careless  ease  of  a 
young  lily  swaying  on  the  stem.  In  its  wander- 
ing music  and  flower-like  freshness  of  form,  it 
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stands  with  the  deathless  lyrics;   with  "Tears, 
Idle  Tears,"  "Rose  Aylmer,"  and  the  rest. 

"I'fee.Raven,"  written  many  years  later  than 
these  early  lyrfcs  to  beauty  and  death,  is  the 
final  threnody  in  memoiy  of  his  lost  Lenore,  once 
the  queenliest  dead,  but  now  elected  to  live  im- 
mortally young  io  his  somber  palaces  of  song. 
"The  Raven"  has  gone  into  the  languaijes  of 
many  nations  as  a  requiem  of  imperial  affliction, 
a  poem  that  takes  rank  with  the  unworded  and 
vmearthly  harmonies  of  "The  Dead  IMarch  in 
Saul." 

How  did  it  spring  into  existence,  this  struc- 
ture of  mystery  and  grief?  The  idea  in  a  work 
of  genius  frequently  rises  from  some  chance  word 
or  incident  that  falls  into  the  artist's  life,— the 
remark  of  a  friend,  the  look  of  a  face.  Genius 
IS  the  power  to  take  a  hint.  Whence  did  Poe 
get  the  idea  of  the  Stygian  raven  of  his  poemt 
Perhaps  from  the  raven  in  Dickens'  "Bamaby 
Rudge." 

Poe  is  knc  vn  to  have  made  a  magazine  study 
of  this  novel,  suggesting  a  better  use  of  the  bird 
as  a  character,  saying:  "The  raven,  too,  mit^ht 
have  been  made  more  than  we  now  see  it,  a  por- 
tion of  the  conception  of  the  fantastic  Barnaby. 
Its  croakings  might  have  been  prophetically 
heard  in  the  course  of  the  drama.  Its  character 
might  have  performed  in  regard  to  that  of  the 
Khot,  much  the  same  part  as  does  in  music  the 
accompaniment  in  respect  to  the  air."  -Here 
Poe  outlines  a  use  of  "this  ungainly  fowl"  which 
later  on  he  actually  makes  in  his  famous  poem. 
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The  early  poem  "Lenore"  is  the  first  study  o£ 
the  Raven  thesis,  and  in  it  we  find  the  sonorous 
name  Lenore,  a  name  which  may  have  been 
wafted  to  his  mind  from  Biirger's  ballad  of 
"Lenore,"  which  had  attracted  the  attention  of 
England  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Doubtlesss  Poe  found  the  suggestion  of 
his  meter  in  Mrs.  Browning's  "The  Courtship  of 
Lady  Geraldine,"  where  we  find  a  line — 

"  With  a  murmurous  stir  uncertain  in  the  air,  a  purple 
curtain" — 

which  sounds  strangely  like  one  of  the  lines  in 
"The  Raven."  But  the  originality  of  Poe's 
poem  is  not  shaken  by  the  critics,  who  have  sifted 
the  world  to  find  its  sources.  What  he  borrows 
becomes  bone  of  his  intellectual  bone.  Casual 
borrowings  by  a  pet  are  justifiable,  when  they 
are  assimilated,  when  they  suffer  a  sea-change 
into  a  rarer  beauty.  If  he  finds  brick  he  must 
leave  it  marble. 

^^  Some  of  the  phrasings  of  the  poem,  such  as 
"Sir,  said  I,  or  madam;"  "little  relevancy 
bore;"  "the  fact  is  I  was  napping" — such  col- 
loquialisms seem  to  disturb  the  austere  tone  of 
the  poem.  But  I  would  not  wish  these  oddities 
removed.  These  colors  of  every-day,  these  glints 
of  the  grotesque,  flashing  upon  the  background 
of  the  poem,  help  to  heighten  the  final  impression 
of  tragic  mysteiy.  Nor  need  we  be  concerned 
greatly  that  the  poet  says  that  the  shadow  of  the 
raven  "lies  floating  on  the  floor,"  when  the  bird 
is  described  as  sitting  on  a  bust  above  the  door. 
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and  presumably  above  the  lamp.  Such  flaws 
serve  to  shake  a  little  the  verisimilitude  and  strict 
organic  unity  of  the  poem.  But  they  do  not  dis- 
turb its  extraordinary  elevation  and  somber 
beauty. 

In  "The  Philosophy  of  Composition,"*  Poe 
gives  his  own  statement  of  the  laws  and  processes 
which  he  claims  to  have  followed  in  the  composi- 
tion of  "The  Raven."  He  makes  the  work  of 
construction  appear  as  simple  as  fence-building. 
His  explanation,  at  first  blush,  sounds  forced  and 
inadequate,  a  mere  riot  of  mystification;  and 
yet  there  may  be  a  measure  of  truth  in  the  ex- 
planation, seeing  that  Poe  had  a  highly  ana- 
lytical mind  and  a  strict  theorj-  of  poetics.  It 
was  natural  to  the  man  to  attempt  to  balance  the 
wings  of  his  imagination  with  the  weight  of  his 
intellect. 

However  all  this  may  be,  it  is  clear  that  his 
explanation  does  not  explain  the  core  of  the 
matter:  the  secret  of  the  secret  is  not  disclosed. 
He  does  not  tell  us  where  he  found  the  music, 
the  fire,  the  shaping  imagination.  So  after  all 
is  said,  we  can  still  call  "The  Raven,"  not  a 
thing  of  rule  and  recipe,  but  a  creation  of  the 
true  frenzy,  that  carries  a  cry  of  the  heart. 

There  are  noble  lines  in  "The  Raven,"  but 
great  lines,  and  even  great  passages,  are  not  the 
chief  test  of  a  poem.  The  final  test  of  a  poem 
is  its  total  imr  '^ssion.  And  the  total  impres- 
sion of  "The  Raven,"  with  its  weird  beauty  and 
sustained  energy,  is  deeply,  nobly  serious. 

•The  article  following  this  Introduction. 

I.  3 
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In  spite  of  all  critical  assaults,  the  poero  stands 
secure  in  its  dark  immortality— safe  among  the 
few  remarkable  poems  of  the  world. 

The  "Hauntetl  Palace"  was  in  Poe's  day  the 
subject  of  a  hot  controversy,  many  believinjj 
(Poe  leading  the  host)  that  Longfellow  had 
taken  from  this  poem  his  ide-  or  "The  Beleag- 
uered City."  Others  again  cJirmed  that  both 
poets  had  got  their  inspiration  from  Tenny- 
son's "Deserted  House."  Poe's  poem  is  an  al- 
legory of  a  mind  in  ruins,  a  poem  terribly  beauti- 
ful, whose  words  seem  to  come  in  stately  batal- 
lions,  with  bugles  blowing.  It  tells  of  a  splendid 
palace : 


"  Banners  yellow,  glorious,  g  Iden, 

On  its  roof  did  float  and  flow, 
(T^'v-all  thia—was  in  the  olden 

.  me  long  ago.) 
And  every  gentle  air  that  dallied, 

In  that  sweet  day, 
Along  the  ramparts  plumed  and  pallia, 

A  winged  odor  we-i  a   i  •." 

*'The  Haunted  Palace"  is  a  sermon,  but  it  is 
one  where  the  poet  furnishes  only  the  text :  the 
reader  supplies  the  sermon.  The  poem  ends  with 
two  powerful  lines : 

' '  A  hideous  throng  rush  "out  forever 
And  laugh— but  smile  no  more." 

"Israfel,"  another  of  the  lyrics  descended 
from  his  youth,  is  full  oi  the  rush  of  silver 
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phrawi,  the  careless  maaic  of  a  young  god.  It  is 
ongraoious,  perhaps,  to  cavil  at  a  dint  in  this 
lyric  gold;  but  it  does  seem  that  the  second 
stanza  jars  upon  the  high  harmony  of  this  song. 
Certainly  the  word  "even"  is  an  ineflfectual 
rhyme;  and  the  remark  concerning  "the  enam- 
ored moon"  blushing  with  love  has  the  ring  of 
sentimentality  instead  of  sentiment.  It  is  the 
paint  of  emotion,  not  the  fire.  One  is  sensitive  to 
these  defects  since  the  poem,  as  a  whole,  is  trem- 
ulous with  a  beauty  wilder  than  the  beauty  of 
Earth.  Here  is  no  thought  of  the  loved  and  un- 
retuming  dead,  no  mood  of  inconsolable  mem- 
ories. The  soul  is  thrilled  as  with  a  rush  of  rap- 
tures from  a  rift  in  the  delicate  sky  of  morning. 

Browning  in  "Abt  Vogler,"  'Coleridge  in 
"Kubla  Khan,"  have  built  up  fair  imaginations 
of  tower  and  dome  and  minaret,  but  the  wizardry 
of  Poe  in  his  "City  in  the  Sea"  has  left  us  the 
most  rare,  the  most  mysterious,  of  all  such  ethe- 
real structures.  This  city  in  the  dim,  still,  west- 
em  sea  is  the  throned  place  of  Death,  where  are 
gathered  in  long  night-times  tho  souLs  luat  have 
passed  through  the  body. 

The  description  of  the  gloomy  light  of  the 
lurid  waters  upon  the  lofty,  pallid  walls  fretted 
with  garlands  of  carven  stone — garlands  of 
'^iol,  violet,  and  vine."  is  builded  up  with  a 
curious  care  that  sends  upon  the  mind  the  sense 
of  the  delicate  austerities  of  the  Parthenon. 
Never  before  has  the  "palpable  obscure"  been 
bodied  forth  with  a  more  cunning  and  gloomy 
imagination,  than  in  this  fantasy  of  a  city  iso- 
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lated,  accursed, laved  by  seas  "hideously  serene," 
where  from  his  central  tower, 

"  Death  looka  giganticallj  down." 

The  music  of  the  opening  stanza  is  in  Poe's 
best  manner  of  "sonorous  metal,  blowing  martial 
sounds."  The  last  stanza  gives  an  example  of 
music  muted  and  retarded  to  echo  the  sense,  car- 
lyuig  out  the  idea  of  the  dull  tide,  the  feeble  stir, 
the  gradual  hissing  and  bubbling  of  the  slow  set- 
tling and  sinking  of  the  lost  and  lamentable  city. 

Poe  s  "Bells"  is  the  finest  example  in  our  lan- 
guage of  the  suggestive  power  of  rhyme  and  of 
the  echo  of  sound  to  sense.  It  is  hardly  credible 
that  the  poet  who  conceived  this  fantasy  with  its 
trne  madness,  could  have  written  "For  Annie," 
one  of  the  poems  composed  in  those  dark,  last 
days  when  life  was  stretching  before  him  like  a 
rainy  sea.  On  its  constructive  side  it  is  a  fugue, 
from  which  proceeds  a  haunting  music.  But 
what  can  we  say  severe  enough  of  the  poetry  of 
such  verses  as  these  ? 

"  Of  a  water  that  flows 

With  a  lullaby  sound 
From  a  spring  but  a  jery  few 

Feet  under  ground,— 
From  &  cavern  not  very  far 

Down  underground." 

"Annabel  Lee,."_jiierb.apB  the  simplest  of  Po.<?'s 
ballads,  and  one  inspired  by  his  lost  Virginia,  is- 
full  of  little  winds  of  melody  and  touches  of 
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ideal  hght     It  1;  a  poetical  version  of  his 
"pfose  idyl,  '•  'iie  Ya\k\y  of  the  Many-Colored 
Gfrass  *•  anc  it  fornis  thr  inal  page  of  his  lyri- 
cal  ritual  of .  vr  ived  love 

F^^  *^°°'  ^-"'^^^  natuj-e;  he  withdraws  from 


»»■ 


actuality  iHtd  tBe" perilous  hioIlow'feingaonfoT 
Childe  Roland  of  the  Dark  Tower,  into  "the 
dim,  deserted  courts  where  Dis  hears  sway." 
Yet  each  of  Poe's  poems  has  a  basis  in  life. 
Even  his  "Ulalume"— frailest  of  cloud  struc- 
tures—is not  pillared  all  in  air,  although  its 
mysticism  seems  stretched  to  the  breaking  point 
I  find  momentous  meaning  in  its  gray  obscurity 
—a  deep  drama  of  temptation  and  memory.  As 
elsewhere,  Poe's  habit  of  personification  gives  a 
clue  to  the  mystery.  The  poem  chronicles  in 
symbol  the  collision  between  an  ignoble  passion 
and  the  memory  of  an  ideal  love. 

The  poet  wanders  under  the  moon  with  Psyche 
his  soul— Psyche  the  obscure  voice  of  conscience. 
He  is  down  by  the  dark  tarn  of  Auber,  in  the 
woodland  of  Weir,  the  misty  region  of  sorrowful 
reiiiembrance.  About  him  are  wide,  desolate 
landscapes;  above  him,  drear,  ash-colored  au- 
tumnal skies,  all  suggestive  of  the  aloneness  and 
desolation  of  each  man's  soul  in  his  inward  bat- 
tle. Once  before  he  had  wandered  here  under 
the  cypresses  when  his  heart  was  hot  and  vol- 
canic with  sorrow  for  his  lost  love,  but  now  his 
memory  is  clouded. 
As  the  night  wanes  he  beholds  the  orb  of  As 

•"Eleonora." 
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tarte,  the  goddess  of  camal  love.    He  feels  that 
■he  IS  touched  by  his  sorrow, 

**  And  has  come  past  the  stars  of  th«  Lkm 
To  point  OS  the  path  to  the  skies. " 

Pgyche  protests  and  urges  flight  from  tempta- 
tion. The  poet  persists  and  quiets  her  scruples, 
Md  the  two  pass  on  till  stopped  by  a  tomb  across 
tiie  road— the  tomb  of  his  lost  Ulalume.  Sud* 
denly  he  sees  that  his  temptation  has  been  of  the 
demon.  He  is  confronted  and  recalled  to  honor 
by  the  chaste  memory  of  his  lost  love—his  love 
for  one  wild  hour  forgotten. 
.^"Ulalume"  has  been  reviled  as  doggerel  run 
mad,  and  exalted  as  a  miracle  of  melody.  It  is 
certainly  too  labored  and  mechanical  to  cany 
emotional  conviction.  In  tone  color  it  is  like 
some  wild  improvisation,  in  a  minor  mood— some 
primitive  Icelandic  musical  motif  recurring  over 

m  ^y^"  ^^^  *^®  ^®^  o*  s^f  on  sandy  shores. 

Technically  "Ulalume"  is  a  study  in  the  use 
of  the  repetend.  The  two  continually  alternating 
rhymes  of  each  nine-line  stanza;  the  close  same- 
new,  yet  deUcate  variation,  of  the  third  and  see- 
ond  lines,  coming  in  like  the  sobbing  catch  of  the 
breath;  the  lift  and  beat  of  the  last  four  lines 
of  each  stanza,  two  of  the  lines  altered  but  a 
breve,  a  shade,  a  hint,  from  the  other  tw<y-all 
th^e  tonal  effects  strike  upon  the  ear  like  the  fall 
and  echo  of  far,  faint,  murmuring  waters  in 
some  reverberating  granite  canyon  of  lie  Sierras. 

It  is  commonly  thought  that  Foe's  poetry  is 
never  touched  by  moral  passion ;  yet  "Ulalmne" 
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and  "The  Haunted  Palace"  are  denials  of  this 
tradition.  In  them  we  find  the  poet  grafted 
upon  the  preacher;  but  the  sermons  are  strictly 
subordinated  to  the  austere  demands  of  art. 

Eqc'?  range  jsjaarrowj,  his  thfijaea-nre  j£fi». 
jjve.  Beauty  and  Death— these  are  the  spriogs 
of  his  Inspiration.  i^Yom  alTI&is 'finer  verses 
break  out  again  and  again  the  sense  of  the  ir- 
reparable and  the  cry  of  the  Nevermore.  PI  jrc- 
ing  sweet  are  they  at  times,  and  wild  with  all 
regret  and  unforgettable  while  graves  and  mem- 
oriea  are  the  heritage  of  man. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  COMPOSITION 


[Published  in  Oraham'a  Magazine,  April,  1843.] 


Charles  Dickens,  in  a  note  now  lying  before 
me,  alluding  to  an  examination  I  once  made  of 
the  mechanism  of  "Barnaby  Rudge,"  says — 
"By  the  way,  are  you  aware  that  Godwin  wrote 
his  'Caleb  Williams'  backwards?  He  first  in- 
volved his  hero  in  a  web  of  difficulties,  forming 
the  scv-^ond  volume,  and  then,  for  the  first,  cast 
about  him  for  some  mode  of  accounting  for  what 
bad  been  done." 

I  cannot  think  this  the  precise  mode  of  pro- 
cedure on  the  part  of  Godwin — and  indeed  what 
he  himself  acknowledges,  is  not  altogether  in  ac- 
cordance with  Mr.  Dickens'  idea — but  the  author 
of  "Caleb  Williams"  was  too  good  an  artist  not 
to  perceive  the  advantage  deriva^^.e  from  at  least 
a  somewhat  similar  process.  Nothing  is  more 
clear  than  that  every  plot,  worth  the  name,  must 
be  elaborated  to  its  denouement  before  any  thing 
be  attempted  with  the  pen.  It  is  only  with  the 
denouement  constantly  in  view  that  we  can  give  a 
plot  its  indispensable  air  of  consequence,  or  caus- 
ation, by  making  the  incidents,  and  especially 
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t  ^CnLf  •"•""'  '^■"*  *«  "«  development  of 

to  work  in  the  combination  of  rtrUii^  eveSTto 
form  merely  tlie  basis  of  his  namtifofjii™ 
">g,  generally,  to  fill  in  wUh  dSrbS^   Z" 

•Jf/Z'r  ^""".enei"?  ri""  tte  consideration  of 
'  S.  r  ■    .peeping  originality  always  in  view— 

Sa?lvwi:?s??  !"="''  •''elSit'orTS 

j|p^|i:rren:'?Sc''^n;-n^^ 

ations  of  event,  or  tone,  as  shall  best  aidZ  in 
the  construction  of  the  effect.  ^ 

.  1  have  often  thought  how  interestinff  a  Tn«.,« 
zrne  paper  might  be  written  by  Pny  ZthoJ^who' 
.'^^l^d-that  it  to  say,  who  coufd^^^te^Xtv 
etep,  the  processes  by  which  any  one  of\f  S,m^ 
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positions  attained  its  ultimate  point  of  comple- 
tion.  Why  such  a  paper  has  never  been  given  to 
the  world,  I  am  much  at  a  loss  to  say— but,  per- 
haps,  the  autorial  vanity  has  had  more  to  do  with 
the  omission  than  any  one  other  cause.  Most 
writers— poets  in  especial— prefer  having  it  un- 
derstood  that  they  compose  by  a  species  of  fine 
frenzy— an  ecstatic  intuition— and  would  posi- 

H^'u-^/^'^^^'"''  ^*  ^^**"'S  ^^  Piiblic  take  a  peep 
behind  the  scenes,  at  the  elaborate  and  vaeUlat- 
mff  crudities  of  thought— at  the  true  purposes 
seized  only  at  the  last  momen1>-at  the  innumer- 
able  (glimpses  of  idea  that  arrived  not  at  the  ma- 
turity  ot  full  view-at  the  fully  matured  fancies 
discarded  in  despair  as  unmanageable— at  the 
cautious  selections  and  rejections—  „  the  painful 
erasures  and  interpolaMon»-in  a  word,  at  the 
wheels  and  pinions— the  tackle  for  scene-shifting 
—the  step-ladders  and  demon-traps—  the  cock's 
teathers,  the  red  paint  and  the  black  patches, 
which,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  con- 
stitute the  proprieties  Qf  the  literary  histrio 

I  am  aware,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  case  is 
by  no  means  common,  in  which  an  author  is  at  all 
in  condition  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  his  con- 
clusions have  been  attained.  In  general,  sugges- 
tions havmg  arisen  pell-mell,  are  pursued  and' 
lorgotten  m  a  similar  manner. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  neither  sympathy 
with  the  repugnance  alluded  to,  nor,  at  any  time 
the  least  difficulty  in  recalling  to  mind  the  pro' 
gressive  steps  of  any  of  my  compositions;  and 
emce  the  interest  of  an  analysis,  or  reconstrao- 
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tion,  such  as  I  have  considered  a  desideratum 
18  quite  widependent  of  any  real  or  flS 
interest  in  the  thing  analyzed,  it  wfS  i^ 
be  regarded  as  a  breach  of  decorum  on  my 
part  to  show  the  nodus  operandi  by  which  some 
one  of  ^y  own  works  was  put  together.  I  selec? 
«,i^l  •  r  ''f  ™.'*^*  generally  known.  It  is 
TJ\^rT  *°  -f""^'^  '^  ™^°*^^t  that  no  one  point 
In  Its  composition  is  refcrible  either  to  accident 

st'en  t'o 'r~*^'',  '^'  ^°^^  proceeded,  step  by 
S  Zr^^  «o"^PJ<^Von  with  the  precision  and 
rigid  consequence  of  a  mathematical  problem 

Let  us  dismiss,  as  irrelevant  to  the  poem,  per 
se,  the  circumstance— or  say  the  necessitv— 
wh,ch,  m  the  first  place,  gave  rise  to  thefnSon 
of  comprising  a  poem  that  should  suit  at  once  the 
popular  and  the  critical  taste 

We  commence,  then,  with  this  intention. 
/  Tf  f^  1^'*'*^  consideration  was  that  of  extent 

sfttiS^  wf'"^  71'^  ''  '^  ^"^^  *«  be  read  It  one 
sittmg,  we  must  be  content  to  dispense  with  the 

^mensely  important  effect  derivable  f  rom  unUy 
of  impression-for,  if  two  sittings  be  reqiSred 
the  affairs  of  the  world  interfere,  and  every 
hmg  hke  totality  is  at  once  dest'royed.  bS 
since,  cetens  paribus,  no  poet  can  afford  to  dis- 
S'r'-^w  ^''^  *'!''''^  *b«*  °^«y  advance  his  de- 
fn^U    *     '■^™^i°^  *°  b^  ^««°  whether  there  is 

L  nf    *' r^v^^.^^°*«^^  *«  counterbalance  the 
loss  of  unity  which  attends  it.    Here  I  say  no  at 
once     mat  we  term  a  long  poem  is    L  Lt 
mere  y  a  succession  of  brief  ones-that  is^o  ^v 
of  brief  poetical  effects.    It  is  nee^^VodeZll 
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strate  that  a  poem  is  such,  only  inasmuch  as  it  in- 
tensely  excites,  by  elevating,  the  soul;  and  all 
intense  excitements  arc,  through  a  psychal  neces- 
sity, brief.  For  this  reason,  at  least  one  half  of 
the  "Paradise  Lost"  is  essentially  prose — a  suc- 
cession of  poetical  excitements  interspersed,  in- 
evitably, with  corresponding  depressions — the 
whole  being  deprived,  through  the  extremeness 
of  its  length,  of  the  vastly  important  artistic  ele- 
ment, totality,  or  unity,  of  effect. 

It  appears  evident,  then,  that  there  it  a  distinct 
limit,  as  regards  length,  to  all  works  of  literary 
art— the  limit  of  a  single  sitting — and  that,  al- 
though in  certain  classes  of  prose  composition, 
such  as  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  (demanding  no 
unity,)  this  limit  may  be  advantageously  over- 
passed, it  can  never  properly  be  overpassed  in  a 
noem.  Within  this  limit,  the  extent  of  a  poem 
may  be  made  to  bear  mathematical  relation  to  its 
merit — in  other  words,  to  the  excitement  or  ele- 
vation—again, in  other  words,  to  the  degree  of 
the  true  poetical  effect  which  it  is  capable  of  in- 
ducing; for  it  is  clear  that  the  brevity  must  be  in 
direct  ratio  of  the  intensity  of  the  intended  ef- 
fect:— this,  with  one  proviso — that  a  certain  de- 
gree of  duration  is  absolutely  requisite  for  the 
production  of  any  effect  at  all. 

Holding  in  view  these  considerations,  as  well 
as  that  degree  of  excitement  which  I  deemed  not 
above  the  popular,  while  not  below  the  critical, 
taste,  I  reached  at  once  what  I  conceived  the 
proper  length  for  my  intended  poem — a  length 
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of  about  one  hundred  lines.    It  is,  in  fact,  a  hnn. 
dred  and  eight. 
\y     My  next  thought  concerned  the  choice  of  an 
unprewion,  or  effect,  to  be  conveyed :  and  here  I 
may  as  well  obser\'e  that,  throughout  the  con- 
struction,  I  kept  steadily  in  view  the  design  of 
rendering  the  work  universally  appreciable.     I 
■hould  be  carried  too  far  out  of  my  immediate 
topic  were  I  to  demonstrate  a  point  upon  which  I 
have  repeatedly  insisted,  ui^d  which,  with  the 
poetical,  stands  not  in  the  slightest  need  of  dem- 
onstration—the  point,  I  mean,  that  Beauty  is 
H?soiele|3timate  province  of  the  poemTlAfew 
words,  Tiowever,  in  elucidation  of  my  real  mean- 
ing, which  some  of  my  friends  have  evinced  a  dia- 
position  to  misrepresent.    That  pleasure  which  is 
at  once  «ne  most  mtense,  the  most  elevating,  and 
the  most  pure,  is,  I  believe,  found  in  the  contem- 
p^ation  of  the  beautiful.     When,  indeed,  men 
speak  of  Beauty,  they  mean,  precisely,  not  a 
quality,  as  is  supposed,  but  an  effect— they  refer 

S  fi?f*'  ^"f**°  ?f,*  ^*^°^  '^^  P°'e  elevation 
otsouJr-not  of  intellect,  or  of  heart-upon  which 
I  have  commented,  and  which  is  experienced  in 
consequence  of  contemplating  "the  beautifulj" 
Now  I  designate  Beauty  as  the  province  of  the 
poem,  merely  because  it  is  an  obvious  rule  of  Art 
that  effects  should  be  made  to  spring  from  direct 
causes— that  objects  should  be  attained  through 
means  best  adapted  for  their  attainment— no  erne 
asyet  having  been  weak  enough  to  deny  that  the 
peculiar  elevation  alluded  to,  is  most  readily  mt- 
tamed  m  the  poem.    Now  the  object,  Truth,  « 
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the  satisfaction  of  the  intellect,  and  the  object 
Passion,  or  the  excitement  of  the  heart,  are,  al* 
thou(,  I  attainable,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  poetry, 
far  more  readily  attainable  in  prow.  Truth,  in 
fact,  demands  a  precision,  and  Passion  a  tkomeli- 
nes$  (the  truly  passionate  will  comprehend  me) 
which  are  absolutely  antagonistic  tr)  that  Beauty 
which,  I  maintain,  is  the  excitement,  or  pleasur- 
able elevation,  of  the  soul.  It  by  no  means  fol- 
lows from  any  thinff  here  said,  that  passion,  or 
even  truth,  may  not  be  introduced,  and  even 
profitably  intrcMluced,  into  a  po«;m — for  they 
may  serve  in  elucidation,  or  aid  the  (?enfral  ef- 
fect, as  do  discords  in  music,  by  contrast — but 
the  true  artist  will  always  contrive,  tirst,  to  tone 
them  into  proper  subservience  to  the  predomi- 
nant aim,  and,  seiondly,  to  enveil  them,  as  far  as 
possible,  in  that  Beauty  which  is  the  atmosphere 
and  the  essence  of  the  poem. 

Regarding,  then.  Beauty  as  my  province,  my 
next  question  referred  to  the  tone  of  its  highest 
manifestation — and  all  experience  has  shown 
that  this  tone  is  one  of  sadness.  Beauty  of  what- 
ever land,  in  its  supreme  development,  invaria* 
biy  excites  the  sensitive  soul  to  tears.  Melan- 
etely  is  thm  the  most  legitimate  of  all  the  poet- 
ical tones. 

The  length,  the  province,  and  the  tone,  being 
*hus  determined,  I  betook  myself  to  ordinary  in- 
dp^rtron,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  some  artistic 
piqsaz^  which  might  serve  me  as  a  key-note  in 
the  construction  of  the  poem — some  pivot  upon 
which  Ae  idioie  stmcture  might  turn.  In  care- 
^  4 
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foUy  thinking  ov.:-  all  the  usual  artistic  effects- 

ioVJ  K  "^  to. perceive  immediately  that  no  one 
yra^""  Ty.  '"^Y^"^"?:  ^"'P'oyed  as  that  of  ?Se 
refmin     The  universality  of  its  employment  suf- 

^ttJ""  ^^^  "^^  °^  ^t«  i^t"™  value,  a^d 
spared  me  the  necessity  of  submitting  it  to  aZ 

sCep  ibS^:?^  '''  ^°"^^^^'  "^^^  -gard'to'S 
susceptibility  of  improvement,  and  soon  saw  it  to 

be  m  a  primitive  condition.    As  commoZ  i^d 

the  r./ram,  or  burden,  not  only  is  limited  to  ^fc 

verse,  but  depends  for  its  impression  upon  ttie 

force  of  monotone-both  in  sound  andXught 

identity--of  repetition.    I  resolved  to  diversify 

f?^  t^/v.'^^*'"^'  *^"  "^^*'  by  adhering?^  gS 
eral,  to  the  monotone  of  sound,  while  I  continn 
ally  varied  that  of  thouebt:  that  is  to  Jv  tT" 
termined  to  produce  eonluiuoSy  novKffLts' 
bythe  variation  of  the  application  of  the  refm& 
^^M         '*''^*  remaining,  for  the  most  part! 

mo^/!t  P"'"?*^  b^i°^  «^"^ea,  I  next  bethouffhi 
me  of  the  nature  of  my  refrain.  Since  its  annli 
cation  was  to  be  repeatedly  varien^s  clear' 
that  the  refrain  itself  must  be  br  ef  Z-  f h!!f 
would  have  been  an  insurmoii'tablelil^ulty^^^ 
tonH Vrf^^^T  '*  '^^'^-^on  in  anylen 

-d^tT^t^^J^!^  -'  ^'  once^to^r&f 
The  question  now  arose  as  to  the  character  of 
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the  ;<rord.  Having  made  up  my  mind  to  a  re- 
frain,  the  division  of  the  poem  into  stanzas,  was, 
of  eouree,  a  corollary :  the  refrain  forming  the  / 
close  to  each  stama.  That  such  a  close,  to  have 
force,  must  be  sonorous  and  susceptible  of  pro- 
tracted emphasis,  admitted  no  doubt :  and  these 
considerations  inevitably  led  me  to  the  long  o  as 
the  most  sonorous  vowel,  in  connection  with  r  as 
the  most  producible  consonant. 

The  sound  of  the  refrain  being  thus  deter- 
mmed,  it  became  necessary  to  select  a  word  em- 
bodymg  this  sound,  and  at  the  same  time  in  the 
fullest  possible  keeping  with  that  melancholy 
which  I  had  predetermined  as  the  tone  of  the 
poem.  In  such  a  search  it  would  have  been  abso- 
lutely nnpossible  to  overlook  the  word  "Never- 

""^f 'r..  ■'^Z^^*'  '*  ^^  *^«  ^^^7  first  which  pre-  '^ 
sented  itself.  ^ 

The  next  desideratum  was  a  pretext  for  the 
continuous  use  of  the  one  word  "nevermore  " 
In  observing  the  difficulty  which  I  at  once  fouid 
m  inventing  a  sufficiently  plausible  reason  for  its 
continuous  repetition,  I  did  not  fail  to  perceive 
tnat  this  difficulty  arose  solely  from  the  pre- 
assumption  that  the  word  was  to  be  so  continu- 
ously or  monotonously  spoken  by  a  human  being 
—1  did  not  fail  to  perceive,  in  short,  that  the 
difficulty  lay  m  the  reconciliation  of  this  monot- 
ony vvith  the  exercise  of  reason  on  the  part  of  the 
creature  repeating  the  word.  Here,  then,  imme- 
diately arose  the  idea  of  a  «on-reasoning  crea- 
ture capable  of  speech;    and,  very  naturally   a 
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Rave^n  ^  STk^T'  fn^  ^  **^«  conception  of  a 
D^Hnr*?    *'"''*  *'^'"  omen-monotonously  re 
peatmg  toe  one  word,  "Nevermore,"  at  the  con 
elusion  of  each  stanza,  in  a  poem  of  melancholy 
tone,  and  m    length  about  one  hundred  linef 
Now,  never  losing  sight  of  the  objec? 7lrm? 

~  Ot  all  melancholy  topics,  what,  accordinJ  fn 
the  unwersal  understanding  of  mlnS  i«^t^ 
«os<  melancholy?"  Death-Z\^fZ  l'-  ^  *^® 
niv     '*  A„^     u      11  i'®"^" — was  the  obvious  re- 

£v  n^f     ^^'°'     ^  '^^^'  "^«  "^e  most  melan- 
choly of  topics  most  poetical?"    From  what  I 
have  already  explained  at  some  len^h   tie  an 
swer,  here,  also,  is  obvious— ''When  it  mni  ^lio 

'  Z:^7^^'  ^^^^'^"^^•-  the^eTtll  rn,'ira" 
beau  ilul  woman  is,  unquestionably,  the  most  no 
etical  topic  in  the  world-and  equally  Tit  be" 

W     '^'".^1*  '^'\  '^'  ^^P«  b^«t  suited^for  such 
topic  are  tJiose  of  a  bereaved  lover  " 

.  1  had  now  to  combine  the  two  ideas  of  a  Invpr 
2-ting  his  deceased  mistress  andTkaven  eon 
timonsly  repeating  the  word  " Nevermore. "- 
I  had  to  combine  these,  bearing  in  mind  my  de- 
sign of  varying,  at  every  turn,  the  applicaZnot 
the  word  repeated ;  but  the  only  inteUigible ^ode 
of  such  combination  is  that  of  imagining  ?he 
Raven  anploying  the  word  in  answer  t?  the 
queries  of  the   lover.    And  hereTwal  Lfl 
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saw  at  once  the  opportunity  afforded  for  the  ef- 
fect on  which  I  had  been  depending— tH  at  is  to 
say,  the  effect  of  the  variation  of  application  I 
saw  that  I  could  make  the  first  query  propounded 
by  the  lover-the  first  query  to  which  the  Raven 
should  reply  "Nevermore"-that  I  could  make 
this  hrst  query  a  commonplace  one— the  second 

,    JI^*^^  ^^'""^  ^^"  ^^>  and  so  on— until  at 
length  the  lover,  startled  from  his  original  non- 
chaUince  by  the  melancholy  character  of  the  word 
Itself— by  Its  frequent  repetition— and  by  a  con- 
sideration  of  the  ominous  reputation  of  the  fowl 
that  uttertd  it— is  at  length  excited  to  super- 
stition,  and  A-iIdly  propounds  queries  '>f  a  far 
different  character— queries  whose  solution  he 
has  passionately  at  heart— propounds  them  half 
m  superstition  and  half  in  that  species  of  despair 
which  delights  in  self-torture— propounds  them 
not  altogether  because  he  believes  in  the  pro- 
phetic or  demoniac  character  of  the  bird  (which, 
reason  assured  him,  is  merely  repeating  a  lesson 
learned  by  rote)  but  because  he  experiences  a 
frenzied  pleasure  in  so  modeling  his  questions  as 
to  receive  from  the  expected  "Nevermore"  the 
most  delicious  becflnse  the  most  intolerable  of  sor- 
row.   Perceiving     le  opportunity  thus  afforded 
me— or,  more  stru  :ly,  thus  forced  upon  me  in 
the  progress  of  the  construction— I  first  estab- 
lished in  mind  the  climax,  or  conducing  query 
—that  query  to  which  "Nevermore"  should  be  - 
m  the  last  place  an  answer— that  query  in  reply  "^ 
to  which  this  word  "Nevermore"  should  involve 
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the  utmost  conceivable  amcunt  of  sorrow  and 
despair. 

Here  then  the  poem  may  be  said  to  have  its 
beginning— at  the  end,  where  all  works  of  art 
should  begin— for  it  was  here,  at  this  point  of 
my  preconsiderations,  that  I  first  put  pen  to 
paper  in  the  composition  of  the  stanza : 

"^Tevlh"  "**•   ^'   "^^^""^  °'  «^"!   P"Pl»et  sun   If  bird  or 
®^  ^adori*"*''^"  *^**  •^'"'^  *^^«  "^-by  t«>*t  Ood  we  both 

^^%on"^  •""'  """»"*  •»»"»«"  ^^°'^  the  arsel.  name  Le- 
Quoth  the  raven  "  Nevermore." 

'  hJ  ""T^,^^  *^,  ^■^^'  «*  this  point,  first  that 

varv'^S^'^^f  *?'  '^^^"^'  ^  ^i^^'t  the  better 
J^7J^  graduate,  a^  regards  seriousness  and 
importance,  the  preceding  queries  of  the  lover 

♦7^''?'^^°°^^'  *^^*  ^  "^ght  definitely  settle 
the  rhythm,  the  metre,  and  the  length  and  gen- 
eral arrangement  of  the  stanza-as  well  as  erad- 
nni!  nfM*^''^^'-^^^'^^  ^^^^  to  precede,  so  that 
eZt  A«7Tr^^*  k7'P-"^  *^^«  i^  rh^hmical 
Bos'tinn  fn  ^''^  l^^"'  '°  *^^  subsequent  com- 
position, to  construct  more  vigorous  stanzas    I 

leehtli  .T'^""*  '^'"P^^'  ^«^«  Purposer  En- 
feebled them  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
climaetenc  effect. 

*t,^°^  l^^''^  ^  "^*y  ^  ^ell  say  a  few  words  of 
the  versification.  My  first  object  (as  usuaf)  was 
onginahty.  The  extent  to  which  this  has  blen 
neglected,  m  versification,  is  one  of  the  most  Si 
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accountable  things  in  the  world.  Admitting 
that  there  is  little  possibility  of  variety  in  mere 
rhythm,  it  is  still  clear  that  the  possible  varieties 
of  metre  and  stanza  are  absolutely  infinite— and 
yet,  for  centuries,  no  man,  in  verse,  has  ever 
done,  or  ever  seemed  to  think  of  doing,  an  orig. 
mal  thing.  The  fact  is,  that  originality  (unless  ^ 
m  minds  of  very  unusual  force)  is  by  no  means 
a  matter,  as  some  suppose,  of  impulse  or  in- 
tuition. In  general,  to  be  found,  it  must  be  elab- 
orately  sought,  and  although  a  positive  merit  of 
the  highest  class,  demands  in  its  attainment  less 
01  invention  than  negation. 

Of  course,  I  pretend  to  no  originality  in  either  .^ 
the  rhythm  or  metre  of  the  "Raven."      The  ^ 
former  is  trochaic—  the  latter  is  octameter  acata- 
lectic,  alternating  with  heptameter  catalectic  re- 
peated in  the  refrain  of  the  fifth  verse,  and  term- 
inptmg  with  tetrameter  catalectic.    Less  pedan- 
tically— the  feet  employed  throughout  (troches) 
consist  of  a  long  syllable  followed  by  a  short: 
the  first  line  of  the  stanza  consists  of  eight  of 
these  feet— the  second  of  seven  and  a  half  (in 
effect  two-thirds)— the  third  of  eight— the  fourth 
of  seven  and  a  half— the  fifth  the  same— the 
sixth  three  and  a  half.    Now,  each  of  these  lines, 
taken  individually,  has  been  employed  before, 
and  what  originality  the  "Raven"  has,  is  in  their 
combination  into  stanza;  nothing  even  remotely 
approaching  this  combination  has  ever  been  at- 
tempted.   The  effect  of  this  originality  of  com- 
bination is  aided  by  other  unusual,  and  some  al- 
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together  novel  eflFects,  arising  from  an  ertension 
of  the  application  of  the  principles  of  rhyme  and 
alliteration. 

TTie  next  point  to  be  considered  was  the  mode 
Of  brm^ng  together  the  lover  and  the  Raven— 
and  the  first  branch  of  this  consideration  was  the 

S'  *"!  *^^  ^f  '"^^  °«t^^al  suggestion 
might  seem  to  be  a  forest,  or  the  fields— but  it 
has  always  appeared  to  me  that  a  close  circum- 
scnptton  of  space  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
effect  of  insulated  incident:— it  has  the  force 
ot  a  frame  to  a  picture.  It  has  an  indisputable 
moral  power  in  keepinpr  concentrated  the  atten- 
tion,  and,  of  course,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  mere  unity  of  place. 

I  determined,  then,  to  place  the  lover  in  his 
chamber— in  a  chamber  rendered  sacred  to  him 
by  memories  of  her  who  had  frequented  it  The 
room  IS  represented  as  richly  furnished— this  in 
mere  pursuance  of  the  ideas  I  have  already  ex- 
plained on  the  subject  of  Beauty,  as  the  sole 
true  poetical  thesis. 

The  locale  being  thus  determined,  I  had  now 
to  introduce  the  bird— and  the  thought  of  intro- 
ducing hun  through  the  window,  was  inevitable. 
1  he  Idea  of  making  the  lover  suppose,  in  the 
first  instance,  that  the  flapping  of  the  wings  of 
the  bird  against  the  shutter,  is  a  "tapping"  at 
the  door,  originated  in  a  wish  to  increase  by 
prolongmg,  the  reader's  curiosity,  and  in  a  de- 
are  to  admit  the  incidental  effect  arising  from 
the  lover  s  throwing  open  the  door,  finding  all 
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dark,  and  thence  adopting  the  half -fancy  that  it 
was  the  spirit  of  his  mistress  that  knocked. 

I  made  the  night  tempestuous,  first,  to  account  ^ 
for  the  Raven's  seeking  admission,  and  secondly, 
for  the  effect  of  contrast  with  the  (physical) 
serenity  within  the  chamber. 

I  made  the  bird  alight  on  the  bust  of  Pallas,  ^ 
also  for  the  effect  of  contrast  between  the  marbld 
and  the  plumage— it  1  eing  understood  that  the 
bust  was  absolutely  suggested  by  the  bird— the 
bust  of  Pallas  being  chosen,  first,  as  most  in  keep- 
ing with  the  scholarship  of  the  lover,  and,  second- 
ly, for  the  sonorousness  of  the  word,  Pallas,  it- 
self. 

About  the  middle  of  the  poem,  also,  I  have  "^ 
availed  myself  of  the  force  of  contrast,  with  a 
view  of  deepening  the  ultimate  impression.  For 
example,  an  air  of  the  fantastic — approaching  as 
nearly  to  the  ludicrous  as  was  admissible— is 
given  to  the  Raven's  entrance.  He  comes  in 
"with  many  a  flirt  and  flutter." 

Not  the  teort  obeisance  made  he — not  a  moment  stopped  or 
But  with  mien  of  lord  or  lady,  perched  above  my  chamber  door. 

In  the  two  stanzas  which  follow,  the  design 
18  more  obviously  carried  out : — 

nv*?hi'^*'*°''J"!:''  beguiling  my  siu  fancy  Into  smiling 
By  the  (rrave  and  stem  decorum  ->,  the  countenwiixit  iSon> 

tnf^no\^tV  *'""^  «"<»  »'«««e»Thou,-M  sair^krt 
^'"''rtoil^  •""*  *°'"*°*  "'^•'°  wandering  from  the  nightly 
'^*"  shore  V**  ""■  '•"'''^  '"^'  *"  °°  "»•  Night's  Plutonian 
Quoth  the  raven  "  Nevermore." 
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SW^6e«t  upon  rAe  Bculpturea  tu,t  above  HU  cHam^r 
With  such  name  as  "  Nevermore." 

^.  T^®/^^*  9^  i^G  denouement  being  thus  pro- 
r  tone  of  ir^'f^'^^y  '^'op  the  fantasScZ- 
triT  t'le  niost  profound  seriousness  :-this 
tone  commencing  m  the  stanza  directly  foUow- 
mg  the  one  last  quoted,  with  the  line, 

But  the  Raven,  sitting  lonely  on  that  placid  bust,  spoke  only. 

"       From  this  epoch  the  lover  no  longer  jests— no 

"ili^  ^  demeanor.  He  speaks  of  him  as  a 
biS?f'  "^^T^y'  f h^%'  gaunt,  and  ominous 
tf^  vf-^^^t'  ^°?  ^'"^  *^«  "fiery  eyes"  bumW 
Jhnlh?    ^''*°''  "T-"      This  revolution  of 

^to  brLtir^  •  7  •  7°  *^"  P^^  «f  th«  reader 
to  Drmg  the  mind  into  a  proper  frame  for  the 

Idly  and  as  directly  as  possible. 

With  the  denouement  proper— with  the 
deTpn^'  -I^J^'  ''Nevermore,"  to  the  lover's  fifa 
torld  fli^'  '^'^^  "^-'^^  ^^«  "^^^t'-e^  in  another 
Zn?r*^  Pf-^™'  '"^  '^^  ''^^i^"^  phase-  that  of  a 
STtion  "Tt'^"'  "^''^  I".  '^^^  ^^  have  its  com- 
S  fr;.n  r^,"''""^  *5'°^  i"  within  the  limits 
of  the  accountable— of  the  real.  A  raven  hav- 
ing learned  by  rote   the    single  word  '^Never- 
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more,"  and  having  escaped  from  the  custody  o£ 
its  owner,  is  driven  at  midnight,  through  the  vio- 
lence of  a  storm,  to  seek  admission  at  a  window 
from  which  a  light  still  gleams— the  chamber- 
window  of  a  student,  occupied  half  in  poring 
over  a  volume,  half  in  dreaming  of  a  beloved 
mistress  deceased.    The  casement  being  thrown 
open  at  the  fluttering  of  the  bird's  wings,  the 
bird  itself  perches  on  the  most  convenient  seat 
out  of  the  immediate  reach  of  the  student,  who, 
amused  by  the  incident  and  the  oddity  of  the 
visitor's  demeanor,  demands  of  it,  in  jest  and 
^Jthout  looking  for  a  reply,  its  name.  The  raven  v' 
addressed,   answers  with  its  customary  word, 
"Nevermore"— a  word  which  finds  immediate 
echo  in  the  melancholy  heart  of  the  student,  who, 
givmg  utterance  aloud  to  certain  thoughts  sug- 
gested by  the  occasion,  is  again  startled  by  the 
fowl  s  repetition  of  ' '  Nevermore. ' '    The  student 
now  gues&es  the  state  of  the  case,  but  is  impelled, 
as  I  have  before  explained,  by  the  human  thirst 
for  self-torture,  and  in  part  by  superstition,  to 
propound  such  queries  to  the  bird  as  will  bring 
him,  the  lover,  the  most  of  the  luxury  of  sorrow, 
through  the  anticipated  answer  "Nevermore." 
With  the  indulgence  to  the  extreme,  of  this  self-  . 
torture,  the  narration,  in  what  I  have  termed  its 
first  or  obvious  phase,  has  a  natural  termination, 
and  so  far  there  has  been  no  overstepping  of  the 
limits  of  the  real. 

But  in  subjects  so  handled,  however  skilfully, 
or  with  however  vivid  an  array  of  incident,  there 
IS  always  a  certain  hardness  or  nakedness,  which 
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vrepeto  the  artiitical  eye.  fxwo  tliinga  an  myiri- 
ably  required— first,  some  amount  of  oomplexity. 
or  more  properly,  adaptation;  and,  aeoondly, 
some  amount  of  suggestiveness— some  under  cur- 
rent, bowever  indefinite,  of  meaning.  It  is  this 
latter,  in  especial,  which  imparts  to  a  work  of 
art  so  much  of  that  richness  (to  borrow  from 
colloquy  a  forcible  term)  which  we  are  too  fond 
of  confounding  with  the  ideal.  It  is  the  excess 
of  the  suggested  meaning— it  is  the  rendering 
thw  the  upper  instead  of  the  under  current  of 
toe  theme— which  turns  into  prose  (and  that  of 
the  very  flattest  kind)  the  so  called  poetiy  of 
the  so  called  transcendentalistsj 

Holding  these  opinions,  I  added  the  two  con- 
cludmg  stanzas  of  the  poem— their  suggestive- 
ness  bemg  thus  made  to  pervade  all  the  narrative 
which  has  preceded  them.  The  under-current 
^  meanmg  is  rendered   first   apparert   in  the 

'"^■^•offmy^doo'""  *'"*  '"^  *''*"^'  ""  »*"•  ^^'  '""^  "on 
Quoth  the  Raven  "  Nevermore !  " 

V  It  will  be  observed  that  the  words,  "from  out 
my  heart,  involve  the  first  metaphorical  expres- 
sion in  the  poem.  They,  with  the  answer, 
•  ^^^^^^^''e,  dispose  the  mind  to  seek  a  moral 
in  all  that  has  been  previously  narrated.  The 
reader  b^ns  now  to  regard  the  Raven  as  em- 
blematical—but it  is  not  until  the  veiy  last  line 
of  the  very  last  staaza,  that  the  intention  of  mak- 
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ing  him  emblematicol  of  Mournful  and  Never* 
ending  Remembrance  is  permitted  distinctly  t* 
be  seen: 

9" A*.  P»"W  *»««  of  Pf»«»  i««t  »boTe  mr  ch»mb«r  door; 
Ana  us  oires  have  all  the  Meming  of  «  demon's  that  la  draam- 
ing. 

And  tho  lamplicbt  o'er  him  atrMmlns  throws  fcia  ahadew  oo 

the  floor ; 
A^  ^  wul  from  oHt  that  ihadoto  that  Ilea  ioattag  ob  the 

Shall  be  lifted — norermore. 
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THE  POETIC  PRINCIPLE 


(In  aartain'a  Union  Maganne,  October,  18M.J 


In  speaking  of  the  Poetic  Principle,  I  have 
no  design  to  be  either  thorough  or  profound. 
While  discussing  very  much  at  random  the  es- 

^^^^  M?  J"^."*  ^^^*"  ^'^^'y'  °»y  principal 
purpose  will  be  to  cite  for  consideration  some  few 
of  those  minor  English  or  American  poems  which 
best  suit  my  own  taste,  or  which,  upon  my  own 
fancy,  have  left  the  most  definite  imprwsion. 

uL.  ?'°llP°T'r  J  '"^*°'  °^  «o^"e,  poems  of 
little  length.  And  here,  in  the  beginning,  per- 
mit me  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  a  some- 
what peculiar  principle,  which,  whether  right- 
fully or  wrongfully,  has  always  had  its  influence 
in  my  own  critical  estimate  of  the  poem.  I  hold 
that  a  long  poem  does  not  exist.  I  maintain  that 
the  phrase,  "a  long  poem,"  is  simply  a  flat  con- 
tradiction m  terms. 

iJAr^  scarcely  observe  that  a  poem  deserves 
us  title  only  inasmuch  as  it  excites,  by  elevating 
the  soul.    The  value  of  the  poem  is  in  the  ratio 

tten^ESl^i^"^*''  "•""""'  "'  V'""."  ^01.  X..  present  edi- 
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of  this  elevating  excitement  But  all  excite- 
menta  are,  through  a  paychai  necessity,  transient 
That  degree  of  excitement  which  would  entitle  a 
poem  to  be  ao  called  at  aU,  cannot  be  sustained 
Uiroughout  a  composition  of  any  great  length. 
After  the  lapse  of  half  an  hour,  at  the  very  ut- 
most, it  flag*— fails— a  revulsion  ensues— and 
tten  the  poem  is,  in  effect,  and  in  fact,  no  longer 

^•P®f!i*'®'  °°  ^°"^*'  ™*^y  ^ho  have  found 
difficulty  in  reconcilmg  the  critical  dictum  that 
the     Paradise  Lost"  is  to  be  devoutly  admired 
throughout,  with  the  absolute  impossibility  of 
mamtaining  for  it,  during  perusal,  the  amount 
of  enthusiMm  which  that  critical  dictum  would 
demand.    This  great  work,  in  fact,  is  to  be  re- 
^rded  as  poetical  only  when,  losing  sight  of 
that  vital  requisite  in  aU  works  of  Art,  Unity, 
we  view  It  merely  as  a  series  of  minor  poems. 
If,  to  preserve  its  Unity— its  totality  of  effect  or 
impression— we  read  it  (as  would  be  necessanr) 
at  a  single  sitting,  the  result  is  but  a  constimt 
alternation  of  excitement  and  depression.    After 
a  passage  of  what  we  feel  to  be  true  poetiy,  there 
foUows,  inevitably,  a  passage  of  platitude  which 
no  critical  pre-judgment  can  force  us  to  admire: 
but  If,  upon  completing  the  work,  we  read  it 
agam;   omittmg  the  first  book— that  is  to  say 
commencing  with  the  second-we  shall  be  sur' 
pnsed  at  now  finding  that  admirable  which  we 
before  condemned— that  damnable  which  we  had 
pre^ously  so  much  admired.    It  follows  from  all 
tms  that  the  ultimate  aggregate,  or  absolute  ef 
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feet  of  even  the  best  epic  under  the  sun,  ia  a 
nollitgr — and  this  is  precisely  the  fact 

In  regard  to  the  Iliad,  we  have,  if  not  positive 
proof,  at  least  very  good  reason,  for  believing  it 
intended  as  a  series  of  lyrics;  but,  granting  the 
epic  intention,  I  can  say  only  that  the  work  is 
baaed  in  an  imperfect  sense  of  Art  The  mod- 
em epic  is,  of  the  supposititious  ancient  model, 
but  an  inconsiderate  and  blind-fold  imitation. 
But  the  day  of  these  artistic  anomalies  is  over. 
It,  at  any  time,  any  very  long  poem  were  popu- 
lar m  reality— which  I  doubt— it  is  at  least  clear 
that  no  very  lowr  poem  will  ever  be  popular 
agam.  *^  *^ 

That  the  extent  uf  a  poetical  work  is,  ceteris 
partbus,  the  measure  of  its  merit,  seems  undoubt- 
edly, when  we  thus  state  it,  a  proposition  suffi- 
ciently absurd— yet  we  are  indebted  for  it  to  the 
Quarterly  Reviews.  Surely  there  can  be  nothing 
in  mere  stze,  abstractly  considered— there  can  be 
nothing  in  mere  bulk,  so  far  as  a  volume  is  con- 
eemed,  which  has  so  continuously  elicited  admira- 
tion from  these  saturnine  pamph?etsl  A  moun- 
tarn,  to  be  sure,  by  the  mere  sentiment  of  phy- 
sical magnitude  which  it  conveys,  does  impress 
ns  with  a  sense  of  the  sublime— but  no  man  is 
impressed  after  this  fashion  by  the  material 
grandeur  of  even  ** The  Columbiad. ' '  Even  the 
Quarterlies  have  not  instructed  us  to  be  so  im- 
pressed by  it  As  yet,  they  have  not  insisted  on 
our  e-*imatmg  Jiamartine  by  the  cubic  foot,  or 
roUock  by  the  pound— but  what  else  are  we  to 
imfer  from  their  continual  prating  about  "sus- 
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bdned  effort"T    If,  by  "sustained  effort,"  any 
Jttle  pntleman  has  accomplished  an  epic,  let  us 
franMy  commend  him  for  the  effort— if  this  in- 
deed  be  a  thing  commendable— but  let  us  forbear 
praising  the  epic  on  the  effort 's  account    It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  common  sense,  in  the  time  to  come, 
mil  prefer  deciding  upon  a  work  of  Art  rather 
by  the  impression  it  makes— by  the  effect  it  pro- 
duces—than by  the  time  it  took  to  impress  the 
effect,  or  by  the  amount  of  "sustained  effort" 
which  had  been  found  necessary  in  effecting  the 
miprefflion.    The  fact  is,  that  perseverance  is 
one  thmg  and  genius  quite  another— nor  can  all 
tte  Quarterlies  in  Christendom  confound  them. 
ay  the  by,  this  proposition,  with  many  which 
1  have  been  ^ust  urging,  will  be  received  as  self- 
evident    L     he  meantime,  by  being  generally 
condemned  as  falsities,  they  will  not  be  essen- 
tially  damaged  as  truths. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  a  poem  may 
be  unproperly  brief.  Undue  brevity  d<?<'ener. 
ates  mtc  mere  epigrammatism.  A  vety  short 
poem,  while  now  and  then  producing  a  brilliant 
or  vivid,  never  produces  a  profound  or  enduring 
effect  There  must  be  the  steady  pressing  down 
of  the  stamp  upon  the  wax.  De  Beranger  has 
wrought  innumerable  things,  pungent  and  spirit- 
stirring,  but  m  general  they  have  been  too  im- 
ponderous  to  stamp  themselves  deeply  into  the 
pnbho  attention,  and  thus,  as  so  many  feathers 
of  fancy  have  been  blown  aloft  only  to  be 
whistled  down  the  wind. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  effect  of  undue 
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brevity  in  depressing  a  poem,  in  keeping  it  out 
of  the  popular  view,  is  afforded  bv  the  following 
exquisite  little  Serenade— 

I  arise  ttcm  dreams  of  thee 

In  the  first  sweet  sleep  of  night 
When  the  winds  a'.-e  breathing  low, 

And  the  stars  rre  shining  bright. 
I  arise  from  dreaios  of  thee. 

And  a  spirit  in  my  feet 
Has  led  me — ^who  knows  howT 

To  thy  chamber-window,  sweet  t 

The  wandering  airs  they  faint 

On  the  dark  the  silent  strMUk. 
The  champak  odors  fail 

Like  sweet  thoughts  in  a  dream) 
The  nightingale's  complaint. 

It  dies  up<ni  her  heart. 
As  I  most  die  on  thine^ 

0,  beloved  as  thou  art  I 

O,  lift  me  from  the  grass! 

I  die,  I  faint,  I  faill 
I«t  thy  love  in  kisses  rain 

On  my  lips  and  eyelids  pale. 
My  cheeV  is  cold  and  white,  alas! 

My  heart  beats  loud  and  fast: 
O,  press  it  close  to  thine  again. 

Where  it  will  break  at  last! 

Very  few  perhaps  are  familiar  with  these  lines, 
yet  no  less  a  poet  than  Shelley  is  their  author. 
Their  warm,  yet  delicate  and  ethereal  imagina- 
tion will  be  appreciated  by  all,  but  by  none  so 
thoroughly  as  by  him  who  has  himself  arisen 
from  sweet  dreams  of  one  beloved  to  bathe  in  the 
aromatic  air  of  a  southern  mid-summer  night. 

One  of  the  finest  poems  by  Willis,  the  very 
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best  in  my  opinion  which  he  has  ever  written, 
has  no  doubt,  through  this  same  defect  of  undue 
brevity,  been  kept  back  from  its  proper  position, 
not  less  in  the  critical  than  in  the  popular 
View: —  '^  *^ 

The  shadows  lay  along  Broadway, 

Twas  near  the  twilight-tid&_ 
And  slowly  there  a  lady  fair 

Was  wallcing  in  her  pride. 
Al^e  walk'd  she;    but,  viewlessly. 

Walk'd  spirits  at  her  side. 

Peace  charm'd  the  street  beneath  her  feet. 

And  Honour  charm'd  the  air; 
And  all  astir  looked  kind  on  her, 

Aad  «*Ue£  ba-  good  as  fair— 
For  all  God  ever  gave  to  her 

She  kept  with  chary  care. 

She  kept  with  care  her  beauties  rare 

From  lovers  warm  and  true 

For  heart  was  cold  to  all  but  gold. 

And  the  rich  came  not  to  woo- 
But  honour'd  well  her  charms  to  sell. 

If  priests  the  selling  do. 

Now  walking  there  was  one  more  fair— 

A  slight  girl,  lily-pale; 
And  she  had  unseen  company 

To  make  the  spirit  quail 

*Twixt  Want  and  Scorn  she  walk'd  forlon. 

And  nothing  could  avalL 

No  mercy  now  can  clear  her  brow 

From  this  world's  peace  to  pray, 
For  as  love's  wild  prayer  dissolved  in  air,, 

Her  woman's  heart  gave  way! 

Birt  thi,  sin  forgiven  by  Christ  in  Heavea 

Bj  man  is  cursed  alway! 
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In  this  composition  we  find  it  difficult  to  rec- 
ognise the  Willis  who  has  written  so  many  mere 
"verses  of  society."  The  lines  are  not  only 
richly  ideal  but  full  of  energy,  while  they 
breathe  an  earnestness,  an  evident  sincerity  of 
sent':uient,  for  which  we  look  in  vain  throughout 
all  the  other  works  of  this  author. 

While  the  epic  mania,  while  the  idea  that  to 
merit  in  poetry  prolixity  is  indispensable,  has 
for  some  years  past  been  gradually  dying  out  of 
the  public  mind,  by  mere  dint  of  its  own  absurd- 
ity, we  find  it  succeeded  by  a  heresy  too  palpably 
false  to  be  long  tolerated,  but  one  which,  in  the 
brief  period  it  has  already  endured,  may  be  said 
to  Lave  accoriiplished  more  in  the  corruption  of 
our  Poetical  Literature  than  all  its  other  enemies 
combined.    I  allude  to  the  heresy  of  The  Didac- 
tic.   It  has  been  assumed,  tacitly  and  avowedly, 
directly  and  indirectly,  that  the  ultimate  object 
of  all  Poetry  is  Truth.    Every  poem,  it  is  said, 
should  inculcate  a  moral,  and  by  this  moral  is 
the  poetical  merit  of  the  work  to  be  adjudged. 
We  Americans  especially  have  patronized  this 
happy  idea,  and  we  Bostonians  very  especially 
have  developed  it  in  full.    We  have  taken  it  into 
our  heads  that  to  write  a  poem  simply  for  the 
poem's  sake,  and  to  acknowledge  such  to  have 
been  our  design,  would  be  to  confess  ourselves 
radically  wanting  in  the  true  poetic  dignity  and 
force :— but  the  simple  fact  is  that  would  we  but 
per  jiit  ourselves  to  look  into  our  own  souls  we 
should  immediately  there  discover  that  under 
the  sun  there  neither  exists  nor  c<m  exist  any 
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woA  more  thoroughly  dignified,  more  supremelv 
noble,  than  this  very  poem,  this  poem  per  se,  this 
poem  which  is  a  poem  and  nothing  more,  this 
poem  written  solely  for  the  poem's  sake. 

With  as  deep  a  reverence  for  the  True  as  ever 
inspired  the  bosom  of  man,  I  would  nevertheless 
limit,  m  some  measure,  its  modes  of  inculcation. 
I  would  limit  to  enforce  them.    I  would  not  en- 
feeble them  by  dissipation.     The  demands  of 
Truth  are  severe.    She  has  no  sympathy  with 
the  myrties.    All  that  which  is  so  indispensable 
m  Song  IS  precisely  all  that  with  which  she  has 
nothmg  whatever  to  do.    It  is  but  making  her  a 
flaunting  paradox  to  wreathe  her  in  gems  and 
flowers.    In  enforcing  a  truth  we  need  severity 
rather  than  efflorescence  of  language.    We  must 
be  simple,  precise,  terse.    We  must  be  cool,  calm, 
unimpafflioned.    In  a  word,  we  must  be  in  that 
mood  which,  as  nearly  as  possible,  is  the  exact 
converse  of  the  poetical.    He  must  be  blind  in- 
deed  who  does  not  perceive  the  radical  and  chas- 
mal  difference  between  the  truthful  and  the 
poetical  modes   of  inculcation.     He   must   be 
theory-mad  beyond  redemption  who,  in  spite  of 
these  differences,  shall  still  persist  in  attempting 
to  reconcile  the  obstinate  oils  and  waters  of 
Poetry  and  Truth. 

Bidding  the  world  of  mind  into  its  three  most 
^mediately  obvious  distinctions,  we  have  the 
Pnre  Intellect,  Taste,  and  the  Moral  Sense.  I 
place  Taste  in  the  middle  because  it  is  just  this 
position  which  in  the  mind  it  occupies.  It  holds 
intunate  relations  with  either  extreme;  but  from 
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the  Moral  Sense  is  separated  by  so  faint  a  differ, 
ence  that  Aristotle  has  not  hesitated  to  place 
some  of  its  operations  among  tiie  virtues  them- 
selves. Nevertheless  we  find  the  officei  of  the 
trio  marked  with  a  sufficient  distinction.  Just 
as  the  Intellect  concerns  itself  with  Truth,  so 
Taste  informs  us  of  the  Beautiful,  while  the 
Moral  Sense  is  regardful  of  Duty.  Of  this  lat- 
ter, while  Conscience  teaches  the  obligation,  and 
Reason  the  expediency,  Taste  contents  herself 
with  displaying  the  charms,  waging  war  upon 
Vice  solely  on  the  ground  of  her  deformity,  her 
disproportion,  her  animosity  to  the  fitting,  to  the 
appropriate,  to  the  harmonious,  in  a  word,  to 
Beauty. 

An  immortal  instinct  deep  within  the  spirit  of 
man  is  thus  plainly  a  sense  of  the  beautiful. 
This  it  is  which  administers  to  his  delight  in  the 
manifold  forms,  and  sounds,  and  odors,  and  sen- 
timents amid  which  he  exists.  And  just  as  the 
lily  is  repeated  in  the  lake,  or  the  eyes  of 
Amaryllis  in  the  mirror,  so  is  the  mere  oral  or 
written  repetition  of  these  forms,  and  sounds, 
and  colors,  and  odors,  and  sentiments  a  duplicate 
source  of  delight.  But  this  mere  repetition  is 
not  poetry.  He  who  shall  simply  sing,  with 
however  glowing  enthusiasm,  or  with  however 
vivid  a  truth  of  description,  of  the  sights,  and 
sounds,  and  odors,  and  colors,  and  sentiments 
which  greet  Mm  in  common  with  all  mankind- 
he,  I  say,  has  yet  failed  to  prove  his  divine  title. 
There  is  still  a  something  in  the  distance  which 
he  has  been  unable  to  attain.    We  have  still  a 
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thirst  unquenchable,  to  allay  which  he  has  not 
shown  US  the  crystal  springs.  This  thirst  be- 
longs to  the  immortality  of  Man.  It  is  at  once  a 
consequence  and  an  indication  of  his  perennial 
existence.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  moth  for  the 
star.  It  is  no  mere  appreciation  of  the  Beauty 
before  us,  but  a  wild  effort  to  reach  the  Beauty 
above.  Inspired  by  an  ecstatic  prescience  of  the 
glories  beyond  the  grave,  we  struggle  by  multi- 
form combinations  among  the  things  and 
thoughts  of  Time  to  attain  a  portion  of  that 
Loveliness  whose  very  elements  perhaps  ap- 
pertain to  eternity  alone.  And  thus  when 
by  Poetry,  or  when  by  Music,  the  most  en- 
trancing of  the  poetic  moods,  we  find  ourselves 
melted  into  tears,  we  weep  then,  not  as  the  Ab- 
bate  Gravina  supposes,  through  excess  of  pleas- 
ure, but  through  a  certain  petulant,  impatient 
sorrow  at  our  inability  to  grasp  now,  wholly, 
here  on  earth,  at  once  and  for  ever,  those  divine 
and  rapturous  joys  of  which  through  the  poem, 
or  through  the  music,  we  attain  to  but  brief  and 
indeterminate  glimpses. 

The  struggle  to  apprehend  the  supernal  Love- 
liness—this struggle,  on  the  part  of  souls  fit- 
tingly constituted — has  given  to  the  world  all 
that  which  it  (the  world)  has  ever  been  enabled 
at  once  to  understand  and  to  feel  as  poetic. 

The  Poetic  Sentiment,  of  course,  may  develop 
itself  in  various  modes— in  Painting,  in  Sculp- 
ture, in  Architecture,  in  the  Dance — ^very  especi- 
ally in  Music — and  very  peculiarly,  and  with  a 
wide  field,  in  the  composition  of  the  Landscape 
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Garden.    Our  present  theme,  however,  has  re- 
gard only  to  its  manifestation  in  words.    And 
here  let  me  speak  briefly  on  the  topic  of  rhythm. 
Contenting  myself  with  the  certainty  that  Music, 
in  its  various  modes  of  metre,  rhythm,  and 
rhyme,  is  of  so  vast  a  moment  in  Poetry  as  never 
to  be  wisely  rejected— is  so  vitally  important  an 
adjunct,  that  he  is  simply  siUy  who  declines  its 
assistance,  I  will  not  now  pause  to  maintiiin  its 
absolute  essentiality.    It  is  in  Music  perhaps 
that  the  soul  most  nearly  attains  the  great  end 
for  which,  when  inspired  by  the  Poetic  Senti- 
ment,  it  struggles— the   creation   of  supernal 
Beauty.    It  may  be,  indeed,  that  here  this  sub- 
lime  end  is,  now  and  then,  attained  in  fact.    We 
are  often  made  to  feel,  with  a  shivering  delight, 
that  from  an  earthly  harp  are  stricken  notes 
which  cannot  have  been  unfamiliar  to  the  angek 
And  thus  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the 
union  of  Poetry  with  Music  in  its  popular  sense, 
we  shall  find  the  widest  field  for  the  Poetic  de- 
velopment    The  old  Bards  and  Minnesingers 
had  advantages  which  we  do  not  possess — and 
Thomas  Moore,  singing  his  own  songs,  was,  in  the 
most   legitimate   manner,   perfecting   them  as 
poems.  < 

To  recapitulate  then :— I  «eould  define,  in  brief, 
the  Poetry  of  words  as  The  Rhythmical  Creation 
of  Beauty.  Its  sole  arbiter  is  Taste.  With  the 
Intellect  or  with  the  Conscience  it  has  only  col- 
lateral relations.  Unless  incidentally,  it  has  no 
concern  whatever  either  with  Duty  or  with 
Truth. 
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A  few  worda,  however,  in  explanation.    Thai 
pleasare  which  is  at  once  the  most  pure,  the  most 
eleyating,  and  the  most  intense,  is  derived    I 
maintain,  from  the  contemplation  of  the  Beauti- 
ful.   In  the  contemplation  of  Beauty  we  alone 
find  It  possible  to  attain  that  pleasurable  eleva- 
tion, or  excitement  of  ihe  soul,  which  we  recog- 
nise  as  the  Poetic  Sentiment,  and  which  is  so 
easily  distinguished  from  Truth,  which  is  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Reason,  or  from  Passion, 
which  IS  the  excitement  of  the  heart    I  make 
^auty,  therefore— using  the  word  as  inclusive 
of  the  sublime— I  make  Beauty  the  province  of 
the  poem,  simply  because  it  is  an  obvious  rule 
of  Art  that  effects  should  be  made  to  spring  as 
directly  as  possible  from  their  causes:— no  one 
as  yet  having  been  weak  enough  to  deny  that  the 
peculiar  elevation  in  question  is  at  least  most 
^eadUy  attainable  in  the  poem.    It  ^  bo  means 
follows,  however,  that  the  incitements  of  Passion, 
or  the  precepts  of  Duty,  or  even  the  lessons  of 
Truth,  may  not  be  introduced  into  a  poem,  and 
with  advantage;    for  they  may  subserve  inci- 
dentaUy,  in  various  ways,  the  general  purposes  of 
the  work :  but  the  true  artist  will  always  contrive 
to  tone  them  down  in  proper  subjection  to  that 
Beauty  which  is  the  atmosphere  and  the  real  es- 
sence of  the  poem. 

I  cannot  better  introduce  the  few  poems  which 
I  shall  present  for  your  consideration,  timn  by 
"Wj^^S^   0'   «»e   I^roem   to   Longfellow'f 
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The  day  ii  done,  and  the  darkneaa 
Falls  from  tb«  wlnn  of  Ni|^t» 

A»  a  feather  la  wafted  downward 
From  as  Eaglo  in  its  flight. 

I  MO  the  lii^ta  of  the  village 
Gleam  through  the  rain  and  tha  m^et, 

Aad  a  feeling  of  eadnees  comee  o'er  tatt 
TbMt  my  aoal  cannot  reeiat; 

A  feeling  of  sadness  and  longing 

That  is  not  akin  to  pain. 
And  resembles  sorrow  only 

Am  tha  mist  resembles  the  rain. 

Oooie,  read  to  me  some  poem. 
Some  simple  and  heartfelt  lay. 

That  shall  soothe  this  restless  feeling: 
And  banish  the  thou^ts  of  day. 

Not  from  the  grand  old  masters. 
Not  from  tiie  hards  sublime, 

Wmae  distant  footsteps  echo 
Throujj^  the  corridors  of  Time. 

For,  like  strains  of  martial  musi<^ 
Their  mighty  thoughts  suggest 

Life's  endless  toil  and  endeavor; 
And  to-ni^t  I  long  to  rest. 

Bead  from  some  humbler  poet, 
Whose  songs  gushed  from  his  heart, 

As  showers  from  the  clouds  of  summeTt 
Or  tears  from  the  ^elids  start; 

Who  throu|^  long  days  of  labor, 

And  nights  devoid  of  ease, 
fitill  heard  in  his  aoul  the  musie 

Of  wonderful  melodies. 
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Soeh  Miigt  have  power  to  quiet 

The  rectlepc  pulae  of  care. 
And  oome  like  the  benediction 

That  follows  after  prayer. 

Tb«a  read  from  the  treaaored  vohme 

The  poem  of  thy  choice. 
And  lend  to  the  rhyme  of  the  poet 

The  beauty  of  thy  voice. 

And  the  nlfi^t  shall  be  filled  with  muak^ 
And  the  cares  that  infest  the  day. 

Shall  fold  tiicir  tents  lilce  the  Arabs, 
And  as  silently  steal  away. 

With  no  great  range  of  imagination,  these  lines 
have  been  justly  admired  for  their  delicacy  of 
expression.  Some  of  the  images  are  very  ^eo> 
tive.   Nothing  can  be  better  than — 


■  the  barda  sublime. 

Whose  distant  footsteps  echo 
Down  the  corridors  of  Time.* 

The  idea  of  the  last  qnatrain  is  also  very  effec- 
tive. The  poem  on  the  whole,  however,  is  chiefly 
to  be  admired  for  the  graceful  insouciance  of  its 
metre,  so  well  in  accordance  with  the  character 
of  the  sentiments,  and  especially  for  the  ease  of 
the  general  manner.  This  "ease"  or  natural- 
ness, in  a  literary  style,  it  has  long  been  the  fash- 
ion to  regard  as  ease  in  appearanca  alone — as  a 
point  of  really  diflficult  attainment.  But  not  so: 
—ft  natural  manner  is  diflScult  only  to  him  who 

'Poe's  Quotation. — Bsitob. 
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•honld  never  meddle  with  it— to  Ibe  unnatunO. 
It  w  but  the  result  of  writing  with  th?  under- 
■tandmg  or  with  the  instinct,  that  th^tone,  in 
eompowtion,  should  always  be  that  which  the 
mass  of  manldnd  would  adopt— end  moat  perpet- 
ually varv,  of  eourae,  with  the  oooaiiaQr  fie 
author  who,  after  the  fashion  of  Tk9  North 
Amencan  Heview,  should  be  upon  att  ooeasions 
merely  "quiet,"  must  necessarily  upon  manv 
occasions  be  simply  silly,  or  stnp3;  and  has  no 
n»o^  right  to  be  considered  "easy"  or  "natu- 
ral  than  a  Cockney  exquisite,  or  than  the  deen- 
ing  Beauty  in  the  waxworks. 

Among  the  minor  poems  of  Bryant,  none  baa 
so  much  uupr^sed  me  as  the  one  which  he  enti- 
«es    June."   I  quote  only  a  portion  of  it i— 

There,  through  the  long,  long  ■nanner  koonu 

Ihe  golden  ll^^t  should  Uo, 
And  thick  young  herbs  and  groups  of  flowwa 

Stand  in  the  :  beauty  by. 
The  oriole  should  build  and  tell 
His  love-tale,  r'  se  beside  my  edit 

The  idle  butterfly 
l^ould  rest  him  there,  and  there  be  heard 
The  housewife-bee  and  humming  bird. 

And  what  if  eheerfnl  shouts,  at  nooa. 

Come,  from  the  village  sent, 
Or  songs  of  maids,  beneath  the  moon. 

With  faliy  lau^ter  blent  t 
And  what  if,  in  the  evening  liriit. 
Betrothed  lovers  walk  in  sight 

Of  my  low  monument? 
I  would  the  lovely  scene  around 
Mi^t  know  no  sadder  sight  nor  sound. 
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I  know,  I  know,  I  ■honld  not  tee* 

The  WMon  '■  glorions  ihow, 
Nor  would  ita  brightnoM  ahinft  for  bM| 

Nor  it*  wild  muaio  flow; 
Bat  if,  around  mj  place  of  sleep. 
The  friends  I  love  should  come  to  weep, 

Thej  might  not  haate  to  gr 
Soft  airs  and  song,  and  light       !  *  K   ^a. 
Should  keep  them  lingering  li^  f^  uamb. 
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Theee  to  their  soften'd  b'  r     f 

The  thoughts  of  '/r\i  i :    '  u 
And  speak  of  one  wh<«   .  '         j 

lite  gladness  of  uh'  >^ 
^Vhoee  part,  in  all  th-       nj,  t .  t  fu's 
The  circuit  of  the  8U      ;  r  hi    < 

Is— that  his  gra\b  >s   jn    -. 
And  deeply  would  their  i  ar.j  r.  • ,;  o 
To  hear  again  his  loving  voine. 

The  rhythmical  flow  here  is  even  volnptuoui 
—nothing  could  be  more  melodious.  The  poem 
has  always  affected  me  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner. The  intense  melancholy  which  seems  to 
well  up,  perforce,  to  the  surface  of  all  the  poet's 
cheerful  sayings  about  his  grave,  we  find  thrill- 
ing us  to  the  soul— while  there  is  the  truest 
poetic  elevation  in  the  thrill.  The  impression 
left  is  one  of  a  pleasurable  sadness.  And  if, 
in  the  remaining  compositions  which  I  shall  in- 
troduce to  you,  there  be  more  or  less  of  a  similar 
tone  always  apparent,  let  me  remind  you  that 
(Iww  or  why  we  know  not)  this  certain  taint  of 
sadness  is   inseparably  connected  with  all  th« 

•Poe's  auotation.-— EriiTOK. 
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Ugher  manifestatiomi  of  trne  Beauty.     It  i% 
nevertheless, 

A  feeling  of  sadness  and  longing 

That  is  nat  akin  to  pain, 
And  resembles  sorrow  only 

Am  the  mist  resembles  the  rain. 

The  taint  of  which  I  speak  is  clearly  percep- 
tible even  in  a  poem  so  full  of  briilian(nr  and 
spirit  as  "The  Health"  of  Edward  Coote  Pinck- 
ney;— 

I  fill  this  cup  to  one  made  up 

Of  loveliness  alone, 
A  woman,  of  her  gentle  sex 

The  seeming  paraifon; 
To  whom  the  better  elements 

And  kindlj  stars  have  given 
A  form  so  fair,  that  like  the  air, 

Tia  less  of  earth  than  heaven. 

Ber  every  tone  is  music's  own. 

Like  those  of  momin:;  bird<i,    . 
And  something  more  than  melo^ 

Dwells  ever  in  her  words; 
The  coinage  of  her  heart  are  thegr. 

And  from  her  lips  each  flows 
As  one  may  see  the  bnrden  'd  bee 

Forth  issue  from  the  rose. 

Affections  are  as  thoughts  to  her. 

The  measures  of  her  hours; 
Eer  feelings  have  the  fragrancy. 

The  freriincss  of  young  flowersf 
And  lovely  passions,  changing  oft. 

So  fill  her,  she  appears 
The  image  of  themselves  by  tunM^iM 

The  idol  of  past  years! 
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Of  her  brif^t  face  one  glance  will  tno* 

A  picture  on  the  brain, 
And  of  her  voice  in  echoing  heart* 

A  sound  must  long  remain; 
But  memory,  such  as  mine  of  her. 

So  very  much  endears, 
When  death  is  nigh,  my  latest  sigh 

Will  not  be  life's,  but  hers. 

I  fill  this  cup  to  one  made  up 

Of  loveliness  alone, 
A  woman,  of  her  gentle  sex 

The  seeming  paragon — 
Her  health  I  and  would  on  earth  there  stood. 

Some  more  of  such  a  frame. 
That  life  might  be  all  poetry. 

And  weariness  a  name. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  Mr.  Pinckn^  to 
bave  been  bom  too  far  south.  Had  he  been  a 
New  Englander,  it  is  probable  that  he  would 
have  been  ranked  as  the  chief  of  American 
lyrists  by  that  magnanimous  cabal  which  has  so 
long  controlled  the  destinies  of  American  Let- 
ters, in  conducting  the  thmg  called  The  North 
American  Revtev).  The  poem  just  cited  is  es- 
pecially beautiful;  but  the  poetic  elevation 
which  it  induces  we  must  refer  chiefly  to  our 
lympathy  in  the  poet's  enthusiasm.  We  pardon 
his  hyperboles  for  the  evident  earnestness  with 
which  they  are  uttered. 

It  was  by  no  means  my  design,  however,  to 
e^atiate  upon  the  merits  of  what  I  should  read 
you.  These  will  necessarily  speak  for  them- 
selves. Boccalini.  in  his  Advertisements  from 
Pamassiis,  tells  us  that  Zoilus  once  presented 
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Apollo  a  very  caustic  criticism  upon  a  very  ad. 
mirable  book: — whereupon  the  god  asked  him 
for  the  beauties  of  the  work.  He  replied  that 
he  only  busied  himself  about  the  errors.  On 
hearing  this,  Apollo,  handing  him  a  sack  of  un- 
winnowed  wheat,  bade  him  pick  out  aU  the 
choff  for  his  reward. 

Now  this  fable  answers  very  well  as  a  hit  at 
the  critics — but  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  the 
god  was  in  the  right.  I  am  by  no  means  cer- 
tain  that  the  true  limits  of  the  critical  dut  /  are 
not  groaaly  misunderstood.  ExcelJenre,  .1  a 
poem  especially,  may  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  an  axiom,  which  need  only  be  properly  put, 
to  become  self-evident.  It  is  not  excellence  if 
it  require  to  be  demonstrated  as  such : — and  thus 
to  point  out  too  particularly  the  merits  of  a  work 
of  Art,  is  to  admit  that  they  are  not  merits  alto- 
gether. 

Among  the  "Melodies"  of  Thomas  Moore  is 
one  whose  distinguished  character  as  a  poem 
proper  seems  to  have  b-n  singularly  left  out 
of  view.  I  allude  to  ms  lines  beginning — 
"Come,  rest  in  this  bosom."  The  intense  en- 
ergy of  their  expression  is  not  surpassed  by  any- 
thing in  Byron.  There  are  two  of  the  lines  in 
which  «  sentiment  is  conveyed  that  embodies  the 
all  in  all  ot  the  divine  passion  of  Love — a  sen- 
tirient  which,  perhaps,  has  found  its  echo  in 
more,  and  in  more  passionate  human  hearts  than 
any  other  single  sentiment  ever  embodied  in 
words: — 
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Come,  rrst  in  this  bosom,  my  own  stricken  deer, 
Thou^  the  herd  have  fled  from  thee,  thy  home  ia  ■till 

here; 
Here  still  is  the  smile,  that  no  cloud  can  o'ercast. 
And  a  heart  and  a  hand  all  thy  own  to  the  last. 

Oh!  what  was  love  made  for,  if  'tis  not  the  same 
Through  joy  and  through  torment,  through  glory  and 

shame  T 
I  know  not,  I  ask  not,  if  guilt's  in  that  heart, 
I  but  know  that  I  love  thee,  whatever  thou  art. 

Thou  hast  call'd  me  thy  Angel  in  moments  of  blias. 

And  thy  Angel  I'll  be  'mid  the  horrors  of  this, 

Through  the  furnace,  unshrinking,  thy  steps  to  pursae^ 
And  shield  thee,  and  save  thee, — or  perish  there  too  I 

It  has  been  the  fashion  of  late  days  to  deny 
Moore  Imagination,  while  granting  him  Fancy 
—a  distinction  originating  with  Coleridge — 
than  whom  no  man  more  fully  comprehended 
the  great  powers  of  Moore.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  fancy  of  this  poet  so  far  predominates  over 
all  his  other  faculties,  and  over  the  fancy  of  all 
other  men,  as  to  have  induced,  very  naturally, 
the  idea  that  he  is  fanciful  only.  But  never 
was  there  a  greater  mistake.  Never  was  a 
grosser  wrong  done  the  fame  of  a  true  poet. 
In  the  compass  of  the  English  language  I  can 
call  to  mind  no  poem  more  profoundly — more 
weirdly  imaginative,  in  the  best  sense,  than  the 
lines  commencing— "I  would  I  were  by  that 
dim  lake" — which  are  the  composition  of 
Thomas  Moore.  I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  re- 
member them. 
One  of  the  noblest — and,  speaking  of  Fancy — 
I.  6 
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one  of  the  most  singularly  fanciful  of  modem 
poets,  was  Thomas  Hood.  His  "Pair  Ine«"  had 
dways  for  me  an  inexpressible  charm : — 

O  saw  ye  not  fair  InesT 

She's  gone  into  the  West, 
To  dazzle  when  the  sun  is  down. 

And  rob  the  world  of  rest ; 
She  took  our  daylight  with  her, 

The  smiles  tuat  we  love  best. 
With  morning  blushes  on  her  ched^ 

And  pearls  upon  her  breast. 

O  turn  again,  fair  Ines 

Before  the  fall  of  night. 
For  fear  the  moon  should  shine 

And  stars  unrivall'd  bright; 
And  blessed  will  the  lover  be 

That  walks  beneath  their  lig^ 
And  breathes  the  love  against  tby  rhnifc 

I  dare  not  even  write! 

Would  I  had  been,  fair  Ines, 

That  gallant  cavalier. 
Who  rode  so  gaily  by  thy  side. 

And  whisper 'd  thee  so  near! 
Were  there  no  bonny  dames  at  home^ 

Or  no  true  lovers  here, 
That  he  should  cross  the  seas  to  win 

The  dearest  of  the  dear? 

I  saw  thee,  lovely  'r;s, 

Descend  along  th«-  .Acre, 
With  bands  of  noble  gentlemen, 

And  banners  waved  before; 
And  pentle  youth  and  maidens  pay. 

And  snowy  plumes  they  wore; 
It  would  have  been  a  beauteous  drean^ 

If  it  had  been  no  more! 
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AUb,  aUt,  fair  Ines, 

She  vrent  away  with  song, 
With  music  waiting  on  her  steps. 

And  shoutings  of  the  throng; 
But  some  were  sad  and  felt  no  mirth. 

But  only  Music's  wrong, 
In  sounds  that  sang  Farewell,  Farewell, 

To  her  you've  loved  so  long. 

Farewell,  farewell,  fair  Ines, 

That  vessel  never  bore 
So  fair  a  lady  on  its  deck, 

Xor  danced  so  light  before,^ 
Alas  for  pleasure  on  the  sea. 

And  sorrow  on  the  shore! 
The  smile  that  blest  one  lover's  heart 

Has  broken  many  more! 

"The  Haunted  House,"  by  the  same  author, 
is  one  of  the  truest  poems  ever  written, — one  of 
the  truest,  one  of  the  most  unexceptionabU,  one 
of  the  most  thoroughly  artistic,  both  in  its  theme 
and  in  its  execution.  It  is,  moreover,  powerfully 
ideal— imaginative.  I  regret  that  its  length  ren- 
ders it  unsuitable  for  the  purposes  of  this  lee- 
ture.  In  place  of  it  permit  me  to  offer  the  uni- 
versally appreciated  "Bridge  of  Sighs:"— 

One  more  Unfortunate, 
Weary  of  breath. 
Rashly  importunate 
Gone  to  her  death ! 

Take  her  up  tenderly, 
Lift  her  with  care ; — 
Fashiou'd  so  tenderly. 
Young  and  so  fair! 
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Look  at  her  gunnnta 
Clinging  like  cerements; 
Whilst  the  wave  constantly 
Drips  from  her  clothing; 
Take  her  np  instantly, 
Loving,  not  loathing.— 

Touch  her  not  scornfully: 
Think  of  her  mournfully, 
Gently  and  humanly; 
Mot  of  the  stains  of  her. 
All  that  remains  of  her 
Now,  is  pure  womanly. 

Make  no  deep  scrutiny 
Into  her  mntiny 
Rasl^  and  undutiful ; 
Past  all  dishonor, 
Death  has  left  on  her 
Only  the  beautiful. 


Still,  for  all  slips  of  hers. 
One  of  Eve's  family — 
Wipe  those  poor  lips  of  hera 
Oozing  so  clajcmily, 
Loop  up  her  tresses 
Escaped  from  the  comb, 
Her  fair  auburn  tresses; 
Whilst  wonderment  guesses 
Where  was  her  home? 


Who  was  her  father? 
Who  was  her  mother? 
Had  she  a  sister  t 
Had  she  a  brother? 
Or  was  there  a  dearer 
Still,  and  a  nearer  one 
Yet,  than  all  other? 
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Alas!  for  the  rarity 
Of  ChrLrtiu  charity 
Under  the  tun! 
Ohi  it  waa  pitiful! 
Near  a  whole  city  full. 
Home  she  had  none. 

Sisterly,  brotherly. 
Fatherly,  motherly, 
Feelings  had  changed: 
Love,  by  harsh  evidence. 
Thrown  from  its  emineno*} 
Even  Qod's  providence 
Seeming  estranged. 

Where  the  lamps  quiver 
So  far  in  the  river. 
With  many  a  light 
From  window  and  easement. 
Prom  garret  to  basement. 
She  stood,  with  amazement. 
Houseless  by  night 

The  bleak  wind  of  Msren 
Made  her  tremble  and  shiver  j 
But  not  the  dark  arch, 
Or  the  back  flowing  river; 
Mad  from  life's  history. 
Glad  to  death's  mystery. 
Swift  to  be  hurl'd— 
Anywhere,  anywhere 
Out  of  the  world! 

In  she  plunged  boldly, 
No  matter  how  coldly 
The  rough  river  ran, — 
Over  the  brink  of  it, 
Picture  it,— think  of  it. 
Dissolute  Man ! 
Lave  in  it,  drink  of  it 
Then,  if  you  can! 


ir 
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Take  her  up  tenderly; 
Lift  her  with  care; 
Faahion'd  so  alenderly. 
Young,  and  so  fair  I 
Ere  her  limbe  frigidly 
Btiffen  too  rigidly, 
Decently,— kindly,— 
Smooth  and  compose  them} 
And  her  eyes,  dose  them. 
Staring  so  blindly  t 

Dreadfully  staring 
Through  muddy  impurity. 
As  when  with  the  daring 
Last  look  of  despairing 
Fixed  on  futurity. 

Perishing  gloomily. 

Spurred  by  contumely. 

Cold  inhumanity. 

Burning  insanity. 

Into  her  rest, — 

Crofts  her  hands  humbly. 

As  if  praying  dumbly. 

Over  her  breast  I 

Owning  her  weakness. 

Her  evil  behavior, 

And  leaving,  with  meeknesi, 

Her  sins  to  her  Savior  I 

The  vigor  of  this  poem  is  no  less  remarkable 
than  its  pathos.  The  versification,  although  car- 
rying the  fanciful  to  the  very  verge  of  the  fan- 
tastic, is  nevertheless  admirably  adapted  to  the 
wild  insanity  which  is  the  thesis  of  the  poem. 

Among  the  minor  poems  of  Lord  Byron  is  nno 
which  has  never  received  from  the  critics  the 
praise  which  it  undoubtedly  deserves : — 


.    I 
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Thou^  tha  day  of  my  destiny't  over, 

And  the  star  of  my  fate  hath  deelimd, 
Thy  aoft  heart  refuaed  to  diaeover 

The  faulta  which  ao  many  could  find; 
Though  thy  aoul  with  my  grief  was  acquaint*^ 

It  ahrunk  not  to  ahare  it  with  me. 
And  the  love  which  my  apirit  hath  painted 

It  never  liath  found  but  in  thee. 

Then  when  natiire  around  me  ia  amiling, 
The  laat  smile  which  anawera  to  mine^ 

I  do  not  believe  it  beguiling, 
Because  it  reminds  me  of  thine; 

And  when  winds  are  at  war  with  the  ocean, 
Aa  the  breasts  I  believed  in  with  me, 

II  their  billows  excite  an  emotion. 
It  ia  that  they  bear  me  from  the«. 

Thou^  the  rock  of  my  last  hope  is  shivered. 

And  its  fragments  are  sunic  in  the  wave. 
Though  I  feel  that  my  aoul  ia  delivered 

To  pain — it  shall  not  be  ita  slave. 
There  is  many  a  pang  to  pursue  me: 

They  may  crush,  but  they  shall  not  contemn  ■ 
ThQT  may  torture,  but  shall  not  subdue  m»~ 

rria  of  thee  that  I  thinlc— not  of  them. 

Though  human,  thou  didst  not  deceive  me. 

Though  woman,  thou  didst  not  forsake. 
Though  loved,  thou  forborest  to  grieve  me. 

Though  slandered,  thou  never  couldst 
Though  trusted,  thou  didst  not  disclaim  m^ 

Though  parted,  it  was  not  to  fly, 
Thou^  watchful,  'twas  not  to  defame  me 

Nor  mute,  that  the  world  mi|^t  belie. 

Tet  I  blame  not  the  world,  nor  despiae  it» 
Nor  the  war  of  the  many  with  one-~ 

II  my  soul  was  not  fitted  to  prize  it, 
'Twaa  folly  not  sooner  to  shun: 


« 
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And  if  imrlj  that  nror  bath  co«t  mt, 
And  mor*  than  I  once  could  forwe*, 

I  have  found  that  whatarar  it  lost  bm. 
It  oould  not  dapriva  ma  of  thtt. 

From  tha  wraeic  of  tha  past,  which  hath  pariahad. 

Thus  much  I  at  laast  may  recall, 
It  hath  taught  me  that  what  I  moat  bhariahad 

Deienred  to  be  dearest  of  all: 
In  the  desert  a  fountain  is  springing, 

In  the  wide  waste  there  still  is  a  tree. 
And  a  bird  in  the  solitude  singing, 

Which  speaks  to  my  spirit  of  th«€. 

Although  the  rhythm  here  is  one  of  the  most  dif« 
ficult,  the  versification  could  scarcely  be  im- 
proved.  No  nobler  theme  ever  engaged  the  pen 
of  poet.  It  is  the  soul-elevating  idea  that  no  man 
can  consider  himself  entitled  to  complain  of  Fate 
while  in  his  adversity  he  still  retains  the  unwav- 
ering love  of  woman. 

From  Alfred  Tennyson,  although  in  perfect 
sincerity  I  regard  him  as  the  noblest  poet  that 
ever  lived,  I  have  left  myself  time  to  cite  only  a 
very  brief  specimen.  I  call  him,  and  think  him 
the  noblest  of  poets,  not  because  the  imprendons 
he  produces  are  at  all  times  the  most  profound — 
not  because  the  poetical  excitement  which  he  in- 
duces is  at  all  times  the  most  inteose— but  be- 
cause it  is  at  all  times  the  most  ethereal — ^in  other 
words,  the  most  elevating  and  moat  pure.  No 
poet  is  so  little  of  the  earth,  earthy.  What  I  am 
about  to  read  is  from  his  last  poem,  "The  Prin- 
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TWw,  idl*  taan,  I  know  not  what  they  m«UL 
Tmn  tnm  the  depth  of  some  divine  deapair 
RiM  ia  the  heart,  and  gather  to  the  eyea, 
IB  lookiag  OB  the  happy  Autumn  fields, 
And  thinidiig  of  the  days  that  are  no  mora. 

Freeh  aa  the  flrat  beam  glittering  on  •  sail, 
pat  briagi  our  frienda  up  from  the  underworld. 
Bad  aa  the  last  which  reddens  over  one 
That  sinica  with  all  we  love  below  the  verue: 
So  sad.  ao  freeh,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Ah,  aad  and  strange  as  in  dark  summer  dawns 
The  earlieat  pipe  of  half-awaken'd  birds 
To  d7^  ••".  when  unto  dying  eyes 
pe  eaaemeat  slowly  grows  a  glimmering  square: 
So  aad.  ao  strange,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Dear  aa  remember'd  kisses  after  death, 
Aad  sweet  as  those  by  hopeless  fancy  feign'd 
On  lips  that  are  for  others;   deep  as  love. 
Deep  aa  first  love,  and  wild  with  all  regret; 
O  Death  in  Life,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Thus,  although  in  a  very  cursory  and  imperfect 
manner,  I  have  endeavored  to  convey  to  you  my 
conception  of  the  Poetic  Principle.  It  has  been 
my  purpose  to  supgest  that,  while  this  Principle 
Itself  IS  strictly  and  simply  the  Human  Aspirtt- 
tion  for  Supernal  Beauty,  the  manifestation  of 
the  Principle  is  always  found  in  an  dcvating  ex- 
citement of  the  soul,  quite  independent  of  that 
passjon  which  is  the  intoxication  of  the  Heart  or 
of  that  truth  which  is  the  satisfaction  of  the  Rea- 
soiL  1  or  m  regard  to  passion,  alas  I  its  tendency 
IS  to  degrade  rather  than  to  elevate  the  Soul 
Love,  en.  the  contrary— Love— the  true,  the  di^ 
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vine  Eros — the  Uranian  as  distinguished  from 
the  Diomean  Venus — is  unquestionably  the  pur- 
est and  truest  of  all  poetical  themes.  And  in  re- 
gard to  Truth,  if,  to  be  sure,  through  the  attain- 
ment of  a  truth  we  are  led  to  perceive  a  harmony 
where  none  was  apparent  before,  we  experience 
at  once  the  true  poetical  effect;  but  this  effect 
is  referable  to  the  harmony  alone,  and  not  in  the 
least  degree  to  the  truth  which  merely  served  to 
render  the  harmony  manifest. 

We  shall  reach,  however,  more  immediately  a 
distinct  conception  of  what  the  true  Poetry  is 
by  mere  reference  to  a  few  of  the  simple  elements 
which  induce  in  the  Poet  himself  the  true  poeti- 
cal effect.  He  recognizes  the  ambrosia  which 
nourishes  his  soul  in  the  bright  orbs  that  shine  in 
Heaven,  in  the  volutes  of  the  flower,  in  the  clus- 
tering of  low  shrubberies,  in  the  waving  of  the 
grain-fields,  in  the  slanting  of  tall  eastern  trees, 
in  the  blue  distance  of  mountains,  in  the  group- 
ing of  clouds,  in  the  twinkling  of  half-hidden 
brooks,  in  the  gleaming  of  silve^  rivers,  in 
the  repose  of  sequestered  lakes,  in  the  star-mir- 
roring depths  of  lonely  wells.  He  perceives  it  in 
the  songs  of  birds,  in  the  harp  of  JEolus,  in  the 
sighing  of  the  night  wind,  in  the  repining  voice 
of  the  forest,  in  the  surf  that  complains  to  the 
shore,  in  the  fresh  breath  of  the  woods,  in  the 
scent  of  the  violent,  in  the  voluptuous  perfume 
of  the  hyacinth,  in  the  suggestive  odor  that  comes 
to  him  at  even-tide  from  far-distant  undiscovered 
islands,  over  dim  oceans,  illimitable  and  unex- 
plored.   He  owns  it  in  all  noble  thoughts,  in  all 
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unworldly  motives,  in  all  holy  impulses,  in  all 
chivalrous,  generous,  and  self-sacrificing  deeds. 
He  feels  it  in  the  beauty  of  woman,  in  the 
grace  of  her  step,  in  the  lustre  of  her 
eye,  in  the  melody  of  her  voice,  in  her 
soft  laughter,  in  her  sigh,  in  the  harmony 
of  the  rustling  of  her  robes.  He  deeply  feels  it  in 
her  winning  endearments,  in  her  burning  enthu- 
siasms, in  her  gentle  charities,  in  her  meek  and 
devotional  endurances,  but  above  all,  ah,  far 
above  all,  he  kneels  to  it,  he  worships  it  in  the 
faith,  in  the  purity,  in  the  strength,  in  the  alto- 
gether divine  majesty  of  her  love. 

Let  me  conclude  by  the  recitation  of  yet  an« 
other  brief  poem,  one  very  different  in  character 
from  any  that  I  have  before  quoted.  It  is  by 
Motherwell,  and  is  called  "The  Song  of  the  Cav- 
^ier."  With  our  modem  and  altogether  ra- 
tional ideas  of  the  absurdity  and  impiety  of  war- 
fare,  we  are  not  precisely  in  that  frame  of  mind 
best  adapted  to  sympathize  with  the  sentiments, 
and  thus  to  appreciate  the  real  excellence  of  the 
poem.  To  do  this  fully  we  must  identify  our- 
selves in  fancy  with  the  soul  of  the  old  cav- 
alier : — 

A  steed  1    a 'steed!    of  matchless  speede I 

A  sword  of  metal  keene! 
Al  else  to  noble  heartes  is  drosse 

Al  else  on  earth  is  meane. 
The  neighynge  of  the  war-horse  prowde. 

The  rowleing  of  the  drum, 
The  clangour  of  the  trumpet  lowde— 

Be  80.1  .'des  from  heaven  that  come. 
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And  oh!  the  thundering  presse  of  knigfatai. 

When  as  their  war-cryea  welle, 
May  tole  from  heaven  an  angel  bright. 

And  rowBe  a  fiend  from  hell. 

Then  mountel   then  mounts,  brave  gallants  all^ 

And  don  yonr  helmes  amaine : 
Dmthe's  couriers,  Fame  and  Himour,  call 

Us  to  the  field  againe. 
No  shrewish  teares  suall  fill  your  eye 

When  the  sword-hilt's  in  our  hand, — 
Heart-whole  we'll  part,  and  no  whit  sigfae 

For  the  fayrest  of  the  land: 
Let  piping  swaine,  and  craven  wi^t» 

Thns  weepe  and  puling  crye. 
Oar  tr-jrinew  is  like  men  to  fldlitk 

A^  btfo-UlM  to  dtoi 
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LETTER  TO  MR.  B ^f 


„,^      _  "West  Point,  1831. 

"Dear  B ••.... 

Believing  only  a  portion  of  my  former  volume 
to  be  worthy  a  secona  edition— that  small  por- 
taon  I  thought  it  as  well  to  include  in  the  pres- 
ent  book  as  to  republish  by  itself.  I  have  there- 
fore  herein  combined  *A1  Aaraaf*  and  'Tamer- 
lane* with  other  poems  hitherto  unprinted.  Nor 
have  I  hesitated  to  insert  from  the  'Minor 
Poems,*  now  omitted,  whole  lines,  and  even 
passages,  to  the  end  that  bemg  placed  in  a 
fairer  light,  and  the  trash  shaken  from  them  in 
which  they  were  imbedded,  they  may  have  some 
chance  of  being  seen  by  posterity. 

"It  has  been  said  that  a  good  critique  on  a 
Poe™  ™*y  ^^  ^^itten  by  one  who  is  no  poet  him- 
self. This,  according  to  your  idea  and  mine  of 
poetry,  I  feel  to  be'  false— the  less  poetical  the 
entic,  the  less  just  the  critique,  and  the  con- 
verse.    On  this  account,  and  because  there  ew 

•See  page  IBS  present  volume. — Editob. 
tA  fictitious  pwsonage. — Editor. 
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but  few  B s  in  the  world,  I  would  be  as 

much  ashamed  of  the  world's  good  opinion  as 
proud  of  your  own.     Another  than  yourself 
might  here  observe,  *  Shakespeare  is  in  possession 
of  the  world's  good  opinion,  and  yet  Shakespeare 
is  the  greatest  of  poets.    It  appears  then  that 
the  world  judge  correctly,  why  should  you  be 
ashamed  of  their  favourable  judgment!'    The 
difficulty  lies  in  the  interpretation  of  the  word 
*  judgment*  or  'opinion.'     The  opinion  is  the 
world's,  truly,  but  it  may  be  called  theirs  as  a 
man  would  call  a  book  his,  having  bought  it ;  he 
did  not  write  the  book,  but  it  is  his;   they  did 
not  originate  the  opinion,  but  it  is  theirs.    A 
fool,  for  example,  thinks  Shakespeare  a  great 
poet — yet  the  fool  has  never  read  Shakespeare. 
But  the  fool's  neighbor,  who  is  a  step  higher  on 
the  Andes  of  the  mind,  whose  head  (that  is  to 
say,  his  more  exalted  thought)  is  too  far  above 
the  fool  to  be  seen  or  understood,  but  whose  feet 
(by  which  I  mean  his  every-day  actions)  are 
sufficiently  near  to  be  discerned,  and  by  means  of 
which  that  superiority  is  ascertained,  which  but 
for  them  would  never  have  been  discovered— 
this  neighbour  asserts  that  Shakespeare  is  a  great 
poet — the  fool  believes  him,  and  it  is  hencefor- 
ward  his  opinion.    This  neighbor's  own  opinion 
has,  in  like  manner,  been  adopted  from  one  above 
him,  and  so,  ascendingly,  to  a  few  gifted  indi- 
viduals who  kneel  around  the  summit,  beholding, 
face  to  face,  the  mast»T  spirit  who  stands  upon 
the  pinnacle.    .    .    . 
"You  are  aware  of  the  great  barrier  in  the 
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path  of  an  American  writer.    He  is  read,  if  at 
all,  in  preference  to  the  combined  and  established 
wit  of  the  world.    I  say  established;  for  it  is 
\,ith  literature  as  with  law  or  empire— an  estab- 
lished name  is  an  estate  in  tenure,  or  a  throne  it. 
possession.     Besides,  one  might  suppose  that 
books,  like  their  autliors,  improve  by  travel— 
their  havmg  crossed  the  sea  is,  with  us,  so  great  a 
distmction.    Our  antiquaries  abandon  time  for 
distance;  our  very  fops  glance  from  the  binding 
to  the  bottom  of  the  title-page,  where  the  mystic 
characters  which  spell  London,  Paris,  or  Genoa, 
are  precisely  so  many  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion.   .    .    . 

"I  mentioned  just  now  a  vulgar  error  as  re- 
gards criticism.    I  think  the  notion  that  no  poet 
can  fonn  a  correct  estimate  of  his  own  writings 
18  another.    I  remarked  before  that  in  propor- 
tion to  the  poetical  talent  would  be  the  justice 
of  a  critique  upon  poetry.    Therefore  a  bad  poet 
would,  I  grant,  make  a  false  critique,  and  his 
self-love  would  infallibly  bias  his  little  judgment 
in  his  favor;  but  a  poet,  who  is  indeed  a  poet, 
could  not,  I  think,  fail  of  making  a  just  critique 
whatever  should  be  deducted  on  the  score  of 
selt-love  might  be  replaced  on  account  of  his  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  subject;   in  short 
we  have  more  instances  of  false  criticism  than 
ot  just  where  one's  own  WTitings  are  the  test, 
simply  because  we  have  more  bad  poets  than 
w  T  T^e^e  are,  of  course,  many  objections  to 
What  I  say :  Milton  is  a  great  example  of  the 
contrary;    but  his  opinion  with  respect  to  the 
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'Paradise  Regained'  is  by  no  means  fairly  aacer- 
tained.  By  what  trivial  circumstances  men  are 
often  led  to  assert  what  they  do  not  really  be- 
lieve I  Perhaps  an  inadvertent  world  has  de- 
wended  to  posterity.  But,  in  fact,  the  'Paradise 
Regained'  is  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  'Para- 
dise  Lost,'  and  is  only  supposed  so  to  be  because 
men  do  not  like  epics,  whatever  they  may  say  to 
the  contrary,  and  reading  those  of  Milton  in 
their  natural  order,  are  too  much  wearied  with 
the  first  to  derive  any  pleasure  from  the  second. 
"I  dare  say  Milton  preferred  'Comus'  to 
either— if  so— justly.    .    .    . 

"As  I  am  speaking  of  poetry,  it  will  not  be 
amiss  to  touch  slightly  upon  the  most  singular 
heresy  in  its  modern  history— the  heresy  of  what 
is  called,  very  foolishly,  the  Lake  School.  Some 
years  ago  I  might  have  been  induced,  by  an  occa- 
sion like  the  present,  to  attempt  a  formal  refuta- 
tion of  their  doctrine ;  at  present  it  would  be  a 
work  of  supererogation.  The  wise  must  bow  to 
the  wisdom  of  such  men  as  Coleridge  and 
Southey,  but  being  wise,  have  laughed  at  poet- 
ical theories  so  prosaically  exemplified. 

"Aristotle,  with  singular  assurance,  has  de- 
clared poetry  the  most  philosophical  of  all  writ- 
mgs*— but  it  required  a  Wordsworth  to  pro- 
nounce it  the  most  metaphysical.  He  seems  to 
thmk  that  the  end  of  poetry  is,  or  should  be,  in- 
struction; yet  it  is  a  tniism  that  the  end  of  our 
existence  is  happiness;  if  so,  the  end  of  every 
separate  part  of  our  existence,  everything  con- 
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nected  with  our  existence,  should  be  still  happi- 
neo.  Therefore  the  end  of  instructicn  should 
be  happiness ;  and  happiness  is  another  name  for 

**u  ^TJ—*?^''^^^*'®  *^e  end  of  instruction 
should  be  pleasure:  yet  we  see  the  above-men- 
tioned  opinion  implies  precisely  the  reverse. 
^  lo  proceed:  ceteris  paribus,  he  who  pleases 
IS  of  more  importance  to  his  fellow-men  than  he 
w'ho  instructe,  since  utility  is  happiness,  and 
pleasure  is  the  end  already  obtained  which  in- 
struction 18  merely  the  means  of  obtaining. 

I  see  no  reason,  then,  why  our  metaphysical 
Po^!i.should  plume  themselves  so  much  on  the 
utility  of  their  works,  unless  indeed  they  refer 
to  instruction  with  eternity  in  view;   in  which 
case,  smcere  respect  for  their  piety  would  not 
allow  me  to  express  contempt  for  their  judsr- 
ment;    contempt  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
conceal,  since  their  writings  are  professedly  to 
be  understood  by  the  few,  and  it  is  the  many  who 
stand  in  need  of  salvation.    In  such  case  I  should 
°^T  ?""^,^  ,^^  tempted  to  think  of  the  devil  in 
Melmoth,    who  labors  indefatigably,  through 
three  octavo  volumes,  to  accomplish  the  destruc- 
tion of  one  or  two  souls,  while  any  common  devil 
would  have  demolished  one  or  two  thousard 

Against  the  subtleties  which  would  make 
poetry  a  study— not  a  passion— it  becomes  the 
metaphysicwn  to  reason— but  the  poet  to  pro 
test.  Yet  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  are  men  in 
^i^M^r!  *5^  ^^f  ^T^hned  in  contemplation  from  his 
childhood;  the  other  a  giant  in  intellect  and 
learning.    The  diffidence,  then,  with  which  I  veu- 
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ture  to  dispute  their  authority  would  be  over- 
whelming did  I  not  feel,  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,  that  learning  has  little  to  do  with  the 
imagination — intellect  with  the  passions— or  age 
with  poetry. 

"'Triflei,  like  atrawi,  upon  tho  aurfaee  flowj 
He  who  would  search  for  pe«rla  muat  dive  below,' 

are  lines  which  have  done  much  mischief.  As 
regards  the  greater  truths,  men  oftener  err  by 
seeking  them  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top; 
Truth  lies  in  the  huge  abjrsses  where  wisdom  ia 
sought— not  in  the  palpable  palaces  where  she  is 
found.  The  ancients  were  not  always  right  in 
hiding  the  goddess  in  a  well ;  witness  the  light 
which  Bacon  has  thrown  upon  philosophy;  wit- 
ness the  principles  of  our  divine  faith— that 
moral  mechanism  hy  which  the  simplicity  of  a 
child  may  overbalance  the  wisdom  of  a  man. 

"We  see  an  instance  of  Coleridge's  liability  to 
err,  in  his  Biographia  Literaria — ^professedly  his 
literary  life  and  opinions,  but,  in  fact,  a  treatise 
de  omni  scibUi  et  quibusdam  aliis.  He  goes 
wrong  by  reason  of  his  very  profundity,  and  of 
his  error  we  have  a  natural  type  in  the  con- 
templation of  a  star.  He  who  regards  it  directly 
and  intensely  sees,  it  is  true,  the  star,  but  it  is 
the  star  without  a  ray— while  he  who  surveys  it 
less  inquisitively  is  conscious  of  all  for  which  the 
star  is  useful  to  us  below— its  brilliancy  and  its 
beauty. 

"As  to  Wordsworth   I  have  no  faith  in  him^ 
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That  he  had  in  youth  the  feelinga  of  a  poet  I 
bel-eye— for  there  are  glimpses  of  extreme  deli- 
cacy  in  his  wntinpi— (and  delicacy  is  the  poet's 
own  kingdom— his  El  Dorado)— hut  they  have 
ih»  appearance  of  a  better  day  recollected ;  and 
glimpses,  at  best,  are  little  evidence  of  present 
poetic  fire;  we  know  that  a  few  straggling 
flowers  spring  up  daily  in  the  crevices  of  the 
glacier. 

"He  was  to  blame  in  wearing  away  his  youth 
m  contemplation  with  the  end  of  poetizing  in 
his  manhood.  With  the  increase  of  his  judg- 
ment the  light  which  should  make  it  apparent 
has  faded  away.  His  judgment  consequently  is 
too  corr^t.  This  may  not  be  understood,— but 
the  old  Goths  of  Germany  would  have  under- 
stood  it,  who  used  to  debate  matters  of  im- 
portance to  their  State  twice,  once  when  drunk, 
and  once  wh  a  sober-sober  that  they  might  not 
be  deficient  in  formality-drunk  lest  they  should 
be  destitute  of  vigour. 

"The  long  wordy  discussions  by  which  he  tries 
to  reason  us  into  admiration  of  his  poetry,  speak 
veiy  little  m  his  favour:  they  are  full  of 
such  assertions  as  this  (I  have  opened  one  of  his 
volumes  at  random)— 'Of  ffpoius  the  only  proof 
IS  the  act  of  doing  well  wha .  ,a  wor-  ,y  to  be  done 
and  what  was  never  done  before  indeed  t  then 
It  follows  that  in  doing  what  is  unworthy  to  be 
done,  or  what  has  been  done  bef  -  no  g'  liw 
can  be  evinced ;  yet  the  picking  ^^kets  j  an 
unworthy  act,  pockets  have  beec         ^  ^iu^e  im- 
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laeiaorial,  ind  Barrington,  the  pickpocket,  in 
point  of  genius,  would  have  thought  hard  of  a 
comparison  with  William  Wordsworth,  the  poet. 
" Again,  in  estimating  the  merit  of  certain 
poems,  whether  they  be  Ossian  's  or  Macphorson  's 
can  surely  be  of  little  cons(<|uence,  yet,  in  order 
to  prove  their  worthlessness,  Jlr.  W.  has  ex 
pended  many  ages  in  the  controversy.  Tan- 
tcene  animisf  Can  great  minds  descend  to  such 
absurdity?  But  worse  still:  that  he  may  bear 
down  every  argument  in  favor  of  these  poems, 
he  triumphantly  drags  forward  a  passage,  in  his 
abomination  with  which  he  expects  the  reader  to 
sympathise.  It  is  the  beginning  of  the  epic  poem 
'Temora.'  'The  blue  waves  of  Ullin  roll  in 
light ;  the  green  hills  are  covered  with  day ;  trees 
shake  their  dusty  heads  in  the  breeze. '  /jid  this 
— this  gorgeous,  yet  simple  imagery,  where  all  is 
alive  and  panting  with  immortality — this,  Wil- 
liam Wordsworth,  the  author  of  'Peter  Bell,'  has 
selected  for  his  contempt.  We  shall  see  what 
better  he,  in  his  own  person,  has  to  offer. 
Imprimis : 

"  '  And  now  she's  at  the  pony's  head. 
And  now  she 's  at  the  pony 's  tail, 
On  that  side  now,  and  now  on  this; 
And,  almost  stifled  with  her  bliss, 
A  few  sad  tears  does  Betty  shed.     .     .     . 
She  pats  the  pony,  where  or  when 
She  knows  not    .     .     .     happy  Betty  Foy! 
Oh,  Johnny,  never  mind  the  doctor!' 
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"•The  dew  was  falling  fast,  the_atar.  b^gan  to  blinlci 

dJSr'  '"'^'''-   ^'  •*'d-"0"°''.  PreUy  creature! 

And,  looking  o'er  the  hedge,  be-fore  me  I  espied 

A^snow-whjte  mountain  lamb,  with  a-maiden  at  iti 

?^H°hv*L"'}"'5  '""  "/''--the  lamb  was  all  .loneL 
And  by  a  slender  cord  wa»_tether'd  to  a  stone.' 

•'Now,  we  have  no  doubt  this  is  all  true:  we 
mil  believe  it,  indeed  we  will,  Mr  W  Is  it 
sympathy  for  the  sheep  you  wish  to  excite?  I 
love  a  sheep  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

iJut  there  are  occasions,  dear  B there 

are  occasions  when  even  Wordsworth  is  reason- 
able.  Even  Stamboul,  it  is  said,  shall  have  an 
end,  and  the  most  unlucky  blunders  must  come 

prefac?^  ■^^^'"*'  '^  ^"^  ^''*''^''*  ^''^^  ^ 

''  'Those  who  have  been  accumstomed  to  the 

phraseology  of  modem  writers,  if  they  persist 

in  reading  this  book  to  a  conclusion  (impossi- 

iZ}^  '  S!  *^'?'^*'  ^^7^  ^  «*"^«gle  with  feel- 
mgs  of  awkwardness;  (ha!  ha!  ha!)  they  will 
S  r"°^^  for  poetry  (ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!),  and 

^J^  'f^^"""^  *°  '°^"^^^  ^y  ^h«t  species  of 
courtesy  these  attempts  have  been  permitted  to 
assume  that  title. '    Ha !  ha !  ha !  ha !  ha ' 

in,/!?',?!*  ?°*  ^^''-  ^-  ^^'P«'^5  he  has  given 
inmortahty  to  a  wagon,  and  the  bee  Sophocles 
has  transmitted  to  eternity  a  sore  toe,  and  dig- 

.f^/^'"?^^.''>  "^'^^  «  «h°™s  of  turkeys. 
^«.«?    Coleridge,  I  cannot  speak  but  with  rev- 
erence.    His  towering  intellect!    his  gigantic 
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power!  To  use  an  author  quoted  by  himself, 
'Jai  trouvS  souvent  que  la  plupart  des  sectes  ont 
raison  daiis  une  bonne  partie  de  ce  qu'elles  avan- 
cent,  mats  non  pas  en  ce  qu'elles  nient;*  and  to 
employ  his  own  language,  he  has  imprisoned  his 
own  conceptions  by  the  barrier  he  has  erected 
against  those  of  others.  It  is  lamentable  to  ^ink 
that  such  a  mind  should  be  buried  in  meta- 
physics, and,  like  the  Nyetanthes,  ^aste  its  per- 
fume upon  the  night  alone.  In  reading  that 
man's  poetry,  1  tremble  like  one  who  stands  upon 
a  volcano,  conscious  from  the  very  darkness 
bursting  from  the  crater,  of  the  fire  and  the  light 
that  are  weltering  below. 

"What  is  poetry? — Poetry!  that  Proteus-liKe 
idea,  with  as  many  appellations  as  the  nine-titled 
Coreyra!  'Give  me,'  I  demanded  of  a  scholar 
some  time  ago,  'give  me  a  definition  of  poetry.' 
'Ttes-voloniiers;'  and  he  proceeded  to  his  li- 
brary, brought  me  a  Dr.  Johnson,  and  over- 
whelmed me  with  a  definition.  Shade  of  the  im- 
mortal Shakespeare!  I  imagine  to  myself  the 
scowl  of  your  spiritual  eye  upon  the  profanity  of 
that  scurrilous  Ursa  Major,     Think  of  poetry, 

dear  B ,  think  of  poetry,  and  then  think  of 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson!  Think  of  all  that  id  airy 
and  fairy-like,  and  then  of  all  that  is  hideous  and 
unwieldy;  think  of  his  huge  bulk,  the  Elephant! 
and  then — and  then  think  of  the  'Tempest' — the 
'Midsummer  Night's  Dream'— Prospero—Ober- 
ffid— and  Titania! 

■*A  poem,  in  my  opinion,  is  opposed  to  a  work 
of  science  by  having,  for  its  immediate  object, 
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pleasure,  not  truth;  to  romance,  by  having  for 
Its  object,  an  indefinite  instead  of  a  definite 
pleasure,  being  a  poem  only  so  far  as  this  object 
IS  attained ;  romance  presenting  perceptible  im- 
ages with  definite,  poetry  with  indefinite  sensa- 
tions, to  which  end  music  is  an  essential,  since 
the  comprehension  of  sweet  sound  is  our  most  in- 
definite conception.  Music,  when  combined  with 
a  pleasurable  idea,  is  poetry;  music,  without 
the  Idea,  is  simply  music;  the  idea,  without  the 
music,  IS  prose,  from  its  very  definiteness. 

What  was  meant  by  the  invective  against 
Him  who  had  no  music  in  his  soul  ? 

"To  sum  up  this  long  rigmarole,  I  have,  dear 
a-—,  what  you,  no  doubt,  perceive,  for  the  met- 
aphysical poets  as  poets,  the  most  sovereign 
nothin  -  *^^^   ^""^   followers   proves 

" '  No  Indian  prince  has  to  hia  palace 

More  foUowers  than  a  thief  to  the  gaUows.'  " 
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PREFACE 


These  trifles  are  collocted  and  repnblishe 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  their  redemption  from  the 
many  improvements  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected  while  going  at  random  the  "rounds  of 
the  press."  I  am  naturally  anxious  that  what  I 
have  written  should  circulate  as  I  wrote  it,  if  it 
circulate  at  all.  In  defence  of  my  own  taste, 
nevertheless,  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  say  that 
I  think  nothing  in  this  volume  of  much  value  to 
the  public,  or  very  creditable  to  myself.  Events 
not  to  be  controlled  have  prevented  me  from 
making,  at  any  time,  any  serious  effort  in  what, 
under  happier  circumstances,  would  have  been 
the  field  of  my  choice.  With  me  poetry  has  been 
not  a  purpose,  but  a  passion;  and  the  passions 
should  be  held  in  reverence:  they  must  not — 
they  cannot  at  will  be  excited,  with  an  eye  to  the 
paltry  compensations,  or  the  more  paltry  com- 
mendations, of  mankind. 

1845.  E.  A.  P, 
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NOTB  TO  "  THB  RAVEN."  • 

laTiT'R  ^J'rS  '   "^  ?fJ  published  OB  the  29th  of  January 
iMSk  in  the  New  York  Evening  Mirror— ot  ythira  i^  Zi^^l 

rSfJ^'S?  "•'i**°*  «»"•>«••    "   ^M   Prei^d    by    the   follow 
tog  words,  understood  to  have  been  written  by  N.  P   WIUU  w 

tbfL^'Sd''nS.^«V»?P'":.  <'»  «>v"ce  of  "publication     from 

SSetrt  ter  «.h.}"'-w.''*"'°J}"'''  "°<*  unsurpassed  to  Engl'ab 
Sh^  -Ii  "^"1  conception,  masterly  Ingenuity  of  verslfl- 
ftiu  ■.  u"**  "^"^'^t^nt  sustaining  of  imaginative  lift  and 
-?SJh"""V!S  "  '»  »«»«  0'  t»«>8e  •  dalntuS'SSd  in  a  boSk^ 
Who*'  reads'l?"''"i„  W,"^^^  ^"**  *«  »»»«  mlmolTof  ever?b2dy 
fW^'the;?oe'5r  w^afWu.h'^'-irV'"  ^Q^^arferr^a^" 
iJ  J^^wWnXV^^hYms^e-.r'"'  ''°^'  -'o^"  "s^Ikes^tSd' 

deep.'^uaiS?  rt'ilS  if°?,.-'"""«*  correspondent— besides  the 
SS2«»5  .  *  «»ln  of  the  sentiment,  and  the  curious  in'ro, 
diMtton  ot  aune  ludicrous  toucl:"»8  a'ildst  the  seriouS  Ld  im 
IV^il^'  ?'*;r"  doubtless  mtendou  by  the  aSthSr^anpears  to 
25.i?S*K  *•'/••*  "«■*  felicitous  specimens  of  unta^|'^?hymine 
Tltb%^mL^^%,^^^  T^  *»?Vy«-     The  rosSuwIs  of'^Eig! 

»  rlf F-"^  -^-^^^^^^     e"ff^t,"'h%vTni  ^elf'tgo^: 
oughly  studied,  much  more  perceived,   by  very  few   noeta   in 

S^L^»"b1f1l,w^!}?  ^^°  ''l*'^"  toni5'es7e8;icfalirthrG^eek° 
possess,  Dy  power  of  accent,  several  advantaxes  for  vej^iflM 

dklc  f«t  wJ  S""'  ''^i^^y  t'^o-Sli  greaTr  abfndanJe  of  sponl 

»»»»„  ^..t     *J"  ''^  ?®^°  *>>»*  ™uch  of  the  melody  of  '  The 
««®L   'J**1'  ''■°™  alliteration,  and  the  studious  uL  of  slm 
^y  KfJ^thiriy^'n^'r^-     ^°  regard  to  ul  measurl^ 

flSU:?^°oftrth'e°"^^o''n"i  ?n^  Z^\^L^..*¥s!a\%^r^^^^^^^^^ 
flows  continuously,  with  only  aS  aspirate  pluse  In  t^mYddle 
i^emXs°Itt^:^^^Jl-  "°^  '°  the  Sa^pphlc  Adonlc^wh  fe 
Mv  nnnf  hLlMl.  .™*''^l®  P*"^®  "°  similarity  of  sound  w'th 
S5L/^  ^^''**'®?i  K*^''^  the  versification  an  entirely  dlfferenf 
fn1fi;«J*^*  *'°"'2  **''»»  *•>«  capacities  of  ournoble  lanKulee 
ta^prosody  were  better  understood."-ED.  At^anWhigRf- 

wl^me.~^ix?K!  ^""^^"'"^^^  *"  ComposlUon."  page  3.  present 
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Once  npon  a  midnight  dreary,  while  I  pondered, 
weak  and  weary, 

Over  many  a  quaint  and  curious  volume  of  for- 
gotten lore — 

While  I  nodded,  nearly  napping,  suddenly  there 
came  a  tapping, 

Aa  of  some  one  gently  rapping,  rapping  at  my 
chamber  door. 

**  'Tis  some  visitor,"  I  muttered,  "tapping  at  my 
chamber  door — 
Only  this  and  nothing  more." 

Ah,  distinctly  I  remember,  it  was  in  the  bleak 

December, 
And  each  separate  dying  ember  wrought  its 

ghost  upon  the  floor. 
Eagerly  I  wished  the  morrow; — ^vainly  I  had 

sought  to  borrow 
From  my  books  su  "cease  of  sorrow — sorrow  for 

the  lost  Lenore — 
For  the  rare  and  radiant  maiden  whom  the 

angels  name  Lenore — 
Nameless  here  for  evermore. 

And  the  silken,  sad,  uncertain  rustling  of  each 
purple  curtain 
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Thrilled  me— filled  me  with  fantastic  terrors 

never  felt  before ; 
So  that  now,  to  still  the  beating  of  my  heart,  I 

stood  repeating 
***Tis  some  visitor  entreating  entrance  at  my 

chamber  door — 
Some  late  visitor  entreating  entrance  at  my 

chamber  door; — 
This  it  is  and  nothing  more." 

Presently  my  soul  grew  stronger ;  hesitating  then 
no  longer, 

"Sir,"  said  I,  "or  Madam,  truly  your  forgive- 
ness I  implore; 

But  the  fact  is  I  was  napping,  and  so  gently  you 
came  rapping, 

And  so  faintly  you  came  tapping— tapping  at 
my  chamber  door — 

That  I  scarce  was  sure  I  heard  you"— here  I 

opened  wide  the  door: 

Darkness  there  and  nothing  more. 

Deep  into  that  darkness  peering,  long  I  stood 

there  wondering,  fearing. 
Doubting,    dreaming   dreams   no   mortal   ever 

dared  to  dream  before ; 
But  the  silence  was  unbroken,  and  the  stillness 

gave  no  token. 
And  the  only  word  there  spoken  was  the  whis- 

^  pered  word,  "Lenorel" 
This  I  whispered,  and  an  echo  murmured  bacS 

the  word.  "Lenore!" 
Merely  this  and  nothing  more. 
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Back  into  the  chamber  turning,  all  my  soul 
within  me  burning, 

Soon  again  I  heard  a  tapping,  somewhat  louder 
than  before. 

"Surely,"  said  I,  "surely  that  is  something  af 
my  window  lattice ; 

Let  me  see,  then,  what  thereat  is,  and  this  mys- 
tery explore — 

Let  my  heart  be  still  a  moment,  and  this  mya> 
tery  explore; — 

'Tis  tile  wind  and  nothing  more." 

Open  here  I  flung  the  shutter,  when,  with  many 

a  flirt  and  flutter. 
In  there  stepped  a  stately  Raven  of  the  saintly 

days  of  yore ; 
Not  the  least  obeisance  made  he ;  not  a  minute 

stopped  or  stayed  he ; 
But,  witii  mien  of  lord  or  lady,  perched  above 

my  chamber  door — 
Perched  upon  a  bust  of  PaUas  just  above  my 

chamber  door — 
Perched,  and  sat,  and  nothing  more. 

Then  this  ebony  bird  beguiling  my  sad  fancy 
inlp  smiling, 

By  the  grave  and  stem  decorum  of  the  counte- 
nance it  wore, 

"Though  thy  crest  be  shorn  and  shaven,  thou," 
I  said,  "art  sure  no  craven. 

Ghastly  grim  and  ancient  Raven  wandering  from 
the  Nightly  shore — 
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Tell  me  what  thy  lordly  name  ia  on  the  Nieht's 
Plutonian  shore!" 
Quoth  the  Raven,  "Nevermore." 

Much  I  marvelled  this  ungainly  fowl  to  hear 
discourse  so  plainly, 

Though  its  answer  little  meaning— little  rele- 
vancy bore; 

For  we  cannot  help  agreeing  that  no  Uvinjr 
human  being 

Ever  yet  was  blessed  with  seeing  bird  above  his 
chamber  door — 

Bird  or  beast  upon  the  sculptured  bust  above  his 
chamber  door, 
With  such  name  as  "Nevermore." 

But  the  Raveu,  sitting  lonely  on  that  placid  hx^M, 

spoke  only 
That  one  word,  as  if  his  soul  in  that  one  w     i 

he  did  outpour. 
Nothing  further  then  he  uttered— not  a  feather 

then  he  fluttered — 
Till   I  scarcely   more   than  muttered,   "Other 

friends  have  flown  before — 
On  the  morrow  he  will  leave  me,  as  my  hopes 

have  flown  before." 
Then  the  bird  said,  "Nevermore." 

Startled  at  the  stillness  broken  by  reply  so  aptly 
spoken, 

"Doubtless,"  said  I,  "what  it  utters  is  its  only 
stock  and  store. 
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Caught  from  some  unhappy  master  whom  un- 
merciful Disaster 

Followed  fast  and  followed  faster  till  his  songs 
one  burden  bore — 

Till  the  dirges  of  his  Hope  that  melanchoW  bar- 
den  bore 
Of  'Never — nevermore.'  " 

But  the  Raven  still  beguiling  all  my  fancy 

smiling, 
Straight  I  wheeled  a  cushioned  seat  in  froi 

bird,  and  bust,  and  door ; 
Then,  upon  the  velvet  sinking,  I  betook  aiyar  * 

to  linking 
Fan'«y  imto  fancy,  thinking  what  this  omkm  ,„ 

bird  of  yore — 
What  this  grim,  ungainly,  ghastly,  gaunt,  aid 

ominous  bird  of  yore 
Meant  in  "oaking  "Nevermore." 

This  I  sat  engaged  lu    aessing,  but  no  s^  lUibte 
expressing 

To  the  fowl  whose  fiery  eyes  now  b«      d  i»to 
my  bosom 'score; 

This  and  more  I  sat  divining,  with  my  head  at 
ease  reclining 

On  the  cushion's  velvet  lining  that  the  lamp- 
light gloated  o'e' 

But  whose  velvet  v;-  let  lining  with  the  lamp- 
light gloating  OcT, 

She  shaU  press,  ah,  nevermore  I 
I.  8 
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Then,  methought,  the  air  grew  denser,  perfumed 
from  an  unseen  censer 

Swung  by  Seraphim  whose  foot-falls  tinkled  on 
the  tufted  floor. 

"Wretch,"  I  cried,  "thy  God  hath  lent  thee^ 
by  these  angels  he  hath  sent  thee 

Respite— respite  and  nepenthe  from  thy  memo- 
ries of  Lenore ! 

Quaff,  oh  quaff  this  kind  nepenthe,  and  forget 
this  lost  Lenore!" 
Quoth  the  Raven,  "Nevermore." 

"Prophet!"  said  I,  "thing  of  evil !— prophet 

stiU,  if  bird  or  devil!—  ^ 

Whether    Tpr  >tpr   sent,    or   whether   tempest 

tossed  the*    tere  ashore. 
Desolate  yet  an  undaunted,  on  this  desert  land 

enchanted — 
On  this  home  by  Horror  haunted — ^tell  me  truly, 

I  implore— 
Is  there— «  there  balm  in  Gileadl— tell  me— 

tell  me,  I  implore!" 
Quoth  the  Raven,  "Nevermore." 

"Prophet!"  said  I,  "thing  of  evil !— prophet 

still,  if  bird  or  devil ! 
By  that  Heaven  that  bends  above  xa — by  that 

God  we  both  adore — 
Tell  this  soul  with  sorrow  laden  if,  within  the 

distant  Aidenn, 
It  shall  clasp  a  sainted  maiden  whom  the  angels 

name  Lenore — 
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Gasp  a  rare  and  radiant  maiden  whom  the  angels 
name  Lenore." 
Quoth  the  Raven,  "Nevermore." 

"Be  that  word  our  sifTi  of  parting,  bird  or 

fiend!"  I  shrieked,  upstarting — 
"Get  thee  back  into  the  tempest  and  the  Night's 

Pluton:an  shore  I 
Leave  no  b'.ack  plume  as  a  token  of  that  lie  thy 

soul  b  ith  spoken  i 
Leave  my  loneliness  unbroken! — quit  the  bust 

above  my  door!  ,^v^.WC<i^4..^v 

Take  thy  beak  from  out  mv  hpitrt,  and  take  thy 

lorm  from  off  my  door!" 
Quoth  the  Raven,  "Nevermore."-  •»*•-»**( A*i^*^ 

And  the  Raven,  never  flitting,  still  is  sitting, 
still  is  sitting 

On  the  pallid  bust  of  Pallas  just  above  my  cham- 
ber door ; 

And  his  eyes  have  all  the  seeming  of  a  demon's 
that  is  dreaming, 

And  the  lamp-light  o'er  him  streaming  throws 
his  shadow  on  the  floor ; 

And  my  soul  from  out  that  shadow  that  lies 
floating  on  the  floor 
Shall  be  lifted — nevermore ! 
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NOTE  TO  "ULALUMB." 

anonymously.     It   fs    called    '  U  al^m^— the   naw    1^  turn»H 

£rj.„i,%r,.;r  .■"„'?„';™ ;?  £-,S  ijsF-S 

it?    rT^i/J^"","^'  ""•l*  *'"-0  o'  JnqGlry  M  to  who  wro  e 

wilirffielf!'""  *■*'*   '"^"'^  ^*'°    accredited   the   poem  to 
j£m'a'X  iVm'^^n-fl&tr^^lKTs^^^nzi"  Xf°l? 

Said  tee    then    the  two,  then—"  Ah.  can  It 

ThJ  nin/;?!  'fh^  ^^^  woodlandlsh  ghouls, 
ine  pitiful,  the  merciless  ghouls — 
To  bar  up  our  way  and  to  ban   it 

^rn!!^  *-^^  Tu7^*-  ^^^^  "«^  '°  these  wolds— 
u  /°i"  ^^^  *'''°S  t**^*  "es  hidden  in  these  wold»— 
Had  drawn  up  the  spectre  of  a  planet        """*- 

T^f     ?*,*^f  "™*"'  o'   lunary  souls, 
This  sinfully  scintlllant  planat 

From  the  Hell  of  the  planeUry  souls?  " 

— Editob. 
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The  skies  they  were  ashen  and  sober ; 

The  leaves  they  were  crisped  and  sere — 

The  leaves  they  were  withering  and  sere ; 
It  was  night  in  the  lonesome  October 

Of  my  most  immemorial  year ; 
It  was  hard  by  the  dim  lake  of  Auber, 

In  the  misty  mid  region  of  Weir — 
It  was  down  by  the  dank  tarn  of  Auber, 

In  the  ghoul-haunted  woodland  of  Weir. 

Here  once,  through  an  alley  Titanic, 

Of  cypress,  I  roamed  with  my  Soul— 
Of  cypress,  with  Psyche,  my  Soul. 

These  were  days  when  my  heart  was  volcanic 
As  the  scoriae  rivers  that  roll — 
As  the  lavas  that  restlessly  roll 

Their  sulphurous  currents  down  Yaanek 
In  the  ultimate  climes  of  the  pole — 

That  groan  as  they  roll  down  Mount  Yaanek 
In  the  realms  of  the  boreal  pole. 

Our  talk  had  been  serious  and  sober. 

But  our  thoughts  they  were  palsied  and 
sere — 

Our  memories  were  treacherous  and  sere — 
For  we  knew  not  the  month  was  October, 
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And  we  marked  not  the  night  of  the  year — 

[(Ah,  night  of  all  nights  in  the  year!) 
"We  noted  not  the  dim  lake  of  Auber — 

(ITiough    once    we    had    journeyed    down 
here) — 
Remembered  not  the  dank  tarn  of  Auber, 

Nor  the  ghoul-haunted  woodland  of  Weir. 

And  now,  as  the  night  was  senescent 
And  star-dials  pointed  to  mom — 
As  the  sun-dials  hinted  of  morn — 

At  the  end  of  our  path  a  liquescent 
And  nebulous  lustre  was  bom, 

Out  of  which  a  miraculous  cresce;  . 
Arose  with  a  duplicate  horn— 

Astarte's  bediamonded  crescent 

Distinct  with  its  duplicate  horn. 

And  I  said — "She  is  warmer  than  Dian: 
She  rolls  through  an  ether  of  sighs-- 
She  revels  in  a  region  of  sighs: 

She  has  seen  that  the  tears  are  not  dry  on 
These  cheeks,  where  the  worm  never  dies, 

And  has  come  past  the  stars  of  the  Lion 
To  point  us  the  path  to  the  skies — 
To  the  Lethean  peace  of  the  skies — 

Come  up,  in  despite  of  the  Lion, 

To  shine  on  us  with  her  bright  eyes — 

Come  np  through  the  lair  of  the  Lion, 
With  love  in  her  luminous  eyes." 

But  Psyche,  uplifting  her  finger, 

Said — "Sadly  this  star  I  mistrust — 
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Her  pallor  I  strangely  mistrust : — 
Oh,  hasten ! — oh,  let  us  not  linger ! 

Oh,  fly!— let  us  fly!— for  we  must." 
In  terror  she  spoke,  letting  sink  her 

Wings  until  they  trailed  in  the  dust — 
Jn  agony  sobbed,  letting  sink  her 

Plumes  till  they  trailed  in  the  dust — 

Till  they  sorrowfully  trailed  in  the  dust. 

I  replied — "This  is  nothing  but  dreaming: 
Let  us  on  by  this  tremulous  light ! 
Let  us  bathe  in  this  crystalline  light  I 

Its  Sibyl  lie  splendor  is  beaming 

With  Hope  and  in  Beauty  to-night : — 
See! — it  flickers  up   the  sky  through  the 
night ! 

Ah,  we  safely  may  trust  to  its  gleaming, 
And  be  sure  it  will  lead  us  aright — 

We  safely  may  trust  to  a  gleaming 
That  cannot  but  guide  us  aright. 
Since  it  flickers  up  to  Heaven  through  the 
night." 

Thus  I  pacified  Psyche  and  kissed  her, 
And  tempted  her  out  of  her  gloom — 
And  conquered  her  scruples  and  gloom ; 

And  we  passed  to  the  end  of  a  vista. 

But  were  stopped  by  the  door  of  a  tomb — 
By  the  door  of  a  legended  tomb ; 

And  I  said — "What  is  written,  sweet  sister, 
On  the  door  of  this  legended  tomb?'* 
She  replied — "Ulalume— Ulalume — 
Tia  the  vault  of  thy  lost  Ulalume-l" 
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Then  my  heart  it  grew  ashen  and  sober 

As  the  leaves  that  were  crisped  and  sere — 
As  the  leaves  that  were  withering  and  sere ; 

And  I  cried — "  It  was  surely  October 
On  this  very  night  of  last  year 
That     I     journey  d — I     journeyed     down 

heire — 
That  I  brought  a  dread  burden  down  here ! 
On  this  night  of  all  nights  in  the  year, 
Ah,  what  demon  has  tempted  me  here? 

Well  I  know,  now,  this  dim  lake  of  Auber— 
This  misty  mid  region  of  Weir — 

Well  I  know,  now,  this  dank  tarn  of  Auber,— 
This  ghoul-haunted  woodland  of  Weir." 
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Heab  the  sledges  with  the  bells — 
Silver  bells ! 
What  a  world  of  merriment  their  melody  fore- 
tells! 

How  they  tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle, 

In  the  icy  air  of  night ! 
While  the  stars,  that  oversprinkle 
All  the  heavens,  seem  to  twinkle 
With  a  crystalline  delight ; 
Keeping  time,  time,  time, 
In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhj-me, 
To  the  tintinnabulation  that  so  musically  wells 
Frc^m  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells, 
Bells,  bells,  bells- 
Prom  the  jingling  and  the  tinkling  of  the  bells. 

n. 
Hear  the  mellow  wedding  bells, 
Golden  bells ! 
What  a  world  of  happiness  their  harmony  fore- 
tells! 

•  The  third  and  final  draft  of  what  was  originally  a  very 
'light  poem  of  seventeen  lines.  Published  In  Its  full  form  In 
the  tnion  Magatine  for  October,  1849.  Suggested  by  a  friend, 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Shew,  to  whom  Poe  In  the  first  draft  accredited 
authorship  of  the  poem.— EJoitob, 
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Through  the  balmy  air  of  night 
How  they  ring  out  their  delight ! — 
Prom  the  molten  golden-notes, 

And  all  in  tune, 
What  a  liquid  ditty  floats 
To  the  turtle-dove  that  listens,  while  she  gloats 
On  the  moon! 
Oh,  from  out  the  sounding  cells. 
What  a  gush  of  euphony  voluminously  wells ! 
How  it  swells ! 
How  it  dwells 
On  the  future !  how  it  tells 
Of  the  rapture  that  impels 
To  the  swinging  and  the  ringing 

Of  the  bells,  bells,  bell*— 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells. 
Bells,  bells,  bells— 
To  the  rhyming  and  the  chiming  of  the  bells! 

m. 
Hear  the  loud  alarum  bells — 
Brazen  bells! 
What  a  tale  of  terror  now  their  turbulency  tells ! 
In  the  startled  ear  of  night 
How  they  scream  out  their  affright ! 
Too  much  horrified  to  speak, 
They  can  only  shriek,  shriek. 
Out  of  tune. 
In  a  clamorous  appealing  to  the  mercy  of  th^ 
fire, 

In  a  mad  expostulation  with  the  deaf  and  fran- 
tic fire 

Leaping  higher,  higher,  higher. 
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With  a  desperate  desire, 
And  a  resolute  endeavor 
Now — now  to  sit  or  never, 
By  the  side  of  the  pale-faced  moon. 
Oh,  the  bells,  bells,  bells! 
What  a  tale  their  terror  tells 
Of  Despair! 
How  they  clang,  and  clash,  and  roar  I 
What  a  horror  they  outpour 
On  the  bosom  of  the  palpitating  air ! 
Yet  the  ear  it  fully  knows, 
By  the  twanging, 
And  the  clanging. 
How  the  danger  ebbs  and  flows ; 
"iet  the  ear  distinctly  tells, 
In  the  jangling, 
And  the  wrangling. 
How  the  danger  sinks  and  swells, 
By  the  sinking  or  the  swelling  in  the  anger  of 
the  bells — 

Of  the  bells— 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells. 
Bells,  bells,  bells— 
In  the  clamor  and  the  clangor  of  the  bells ! 

IV, 

Hear  the  tolling  of  the  bells — 
Iron  bells ! 
What  a  world  of  solemn  thought  their  monody 
compels ! 
In  the  silence  of  the  night, 
How  we  shiver  with  affright 
At  the  melancholy  menace  of  the^'r  tone ! 
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For  every  sound  that  floats 
From  the  rust  within  their  throats 

Is  a  groan. 
And  the  people — ah,  the  people — 
They  that  dwell  up  in  the  steeple, 
All  alone, 
And  who  tolling,  tolling,  tolling, 

In  that  muflaed  monotone, 
Feel  a  glory  in  so  rolling 
On  the  human  heart  a  stone — 
They  are  neither  man  nor  woman — 

They  are  neither  brute  nor  human 

They  are  Ghouls: 
And  their  king  it  is  who  tolls ; 
And  he  rolls,  rolls,  rolls, 
Rolls 
A  paean  from  the  bells ! 
And  his  merry  bosom  swells 

With  the  pjBan  of  the  bells ! 
And  he  dances,  and  he  yells ; 
Keeping  time,  time,  time, 
In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme, 
To  the  pjean  of  the  bells— 
Of  the  bells: 
Keeping  time,  time,  time. 
In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme, 

To  the  throbbing  of  the  bells— 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells— 

To  the  sobbing  of  the  bells ; 
Keeping  time,  time,  time, 

As  he  knells,  knells,  knells. 
In  a  happy  Runic  rhyme. 
To  the  rolling  of  the  be- .Is— 
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Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells— 
To  the  tolling  of  the  bells, 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells. 
Bells,  bells,  bells— 
To  the  moaning  and  the  groaning  of  the  bells. 
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I  SAW  thee  once — once  only — years  ago : 
I  must  not  say  how  many — but  not  many. 
It  was  a  July  midnight ;  and  from  out 
A  full-orbed  moon,  that,  like  thine  own  soul, 
soaring, 

Sougnt    a    precipitate    pathway    up    through 

heaven, 
There  fell  a  silvery-silken  veil  of  light, 
With  quietude,  and  sultriness  and  slumber. 
Upon  the  upturn 'd  faces  of  a  thousand 
Roses  that  grew  in  an  enchanted  garden, 
Where  no  wind  dared  to  stir,  unless  on  tiptoe- 
Fell  on  the  upturn 'd  faces  of  these  roses 
That  gave  out,  in  return  for  the  love-light. 
Their  odorous  souls  in  an  ecstatic  death — 
Fell  on  the  upturn 'd  faces  of  these  roses 
That  smiled  and  died  in  this  parterre,  enchanted 
By  thee,  and  by  the  poetry  of  thy  presence. 

Clad  all  in  white,  upon  a  violet  bank 
I  saw  thee  half-reclining;  while  the  moon 
Fell  on  the  upturn 'd  faces  of  the  roses. 
And  on  thine  own,  upturn 'd— alas,  in  sorrow! 

«ntnvS«mw"i(.¥o''''-  ,^v"^'^°  Whitman)  was  not  published 
it  flrJ?  aD^^r^^f„^*;i,!'V'j°y^''  S""*"  ''«^««»  """tbs  earner 
8lon  onnfr^  1^  .K  ^u^  ^I'*?"  Magazine,  and  with  the  omls- 
"  O  Heavin  ■  O  Vn/.  "Z'"*'^**  S""  ''"'^l'"*  »'  P""'  °'  tl»e  lines, 
two  wort,  r-ETlxoBT        ""^  ''"'*  ^^  ^  ^^i^""*  '»>»" 
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Was  it  not  Pate,  that,  on  this  July  midnightr- 
Was  it  not  Fate  (whose  name  is  also  Sorrow), 
That  bade  me  pause  before  that  garden-gate, 
To  breathe  the  incense  of  those  slumbering  roseef 
No  footstep  stirred :  the  hated  world  all  slept, 
Save  only  thee  and  me— (O  Heaven!— O  God! 
How  my   heart   beats   in   coupling   those   two 

words!) — 
Save  only  thee  and  me.    I  paused— I  looked— 
And  in  an  instant  all  things  disappeared. 
(Ah,  bear  in  mind  this  garden  was  enchanted!) 
The  pearly  lustre  of  the  moon  went  out : 
The  mossy  banks  and  the  meandering  paths, 
The  happy  flowers  and  the  repining  trees. 
Were  seen  no  more:  the  very  roses'  odors 
Died  in  the  arras  of  the  adoring  airs. 
All— all  expired  save  thee— save  less  than  thou- 
Save  only  the  divine  light  in  thine  eyes- 
Save  but  the  soul  in  thine  uplifted  eyes. 
I  saw  but  them— they  were  the  world  to  me. 
I  saw  but  them— saw  only  them  for  hours- 
Saw  only  them  until  the  moon  went  down. 
What  wUd  heart-histories  seemed  to  lie  enwritten 
Upon  those  crystalline,  celestial  spheres! 
How  dark  a  woe !  yet  how  sublime  a  hope ! 
How  silently  serene  a  sea  of  pride ! 

How  daring  an  ambition !  yet  how  deep 

How  fathomless  a  capacity  for  love ! 

But  now,  at  length,  dear  Dian  sank  from  aight, 
Into  a  western  couch  of  thunder-cloud ; 
And  thou,  a  ghost,  amid  the  entombing  trees 
Didst  glide  away.    Only  thine  eyes  remained 
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They  would  not  ixo—ihey  never  yet  have  gone. 
Lufhting  my  lonely  pathway  home  that  night, 
They  have  not  left  me  (as  my  hopes  have)  since. 
Ibsy  follow  me— they  lead  me  through  the  years. 
They  are  my  ministers— yet  I  their  slave. 
Their  office  is  to  illumine  and  enkindle— 
My  duty,  to  be  saved  by  their  bright  light. 
And  purified  in  their  electric  fire, 
And  sanctified  in  their  elysian  fire. 
They  fill  my  soul  with  Beauty  (which  is  Hone) 
And  are  far  up  in  Heaven— the  stars  I  kneel  to 
In  the  sad,  silent  watches  of  my  nipht ; 
While  even  in  the  meridian  glare  of  day 
I  see  them  still— two  sweetly  scintillant 
Venuses,  unextinguished  by  the  sun  I 


ANNABEL  LEK* 


It  was  many  and  many  ci  year  ago, 

In  a  kingdom  by  the  sea, 
That  a  maiden  there  lived  whom  you  may  knovr 

By  the  name  of  Aknabel  Lee; 
And  this  maiden  she  lived  with  no  other  thought 

Than  to  love  and  be  loved  by  me. 

/  was  a  child  and  she  was  a  child, 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea : 
But  we  loved  with  a  love  that  was  more  than 
love — 

I  and  my  Ankabel  Lee; 
With  a  love  that  the  winged  seraphs  of  heavev 

Coveted  her  and  me. 

And  this  was  the  reason  that,  long  ago, 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea. 
A  wind  blew  out  of  a  cloud,  chilling 

My  beautiful  Annabel  Lee  ; 

•  In  1849  Poe  sent  a  copy  of  this  ballad  to  tho  Union  Maaa. 
tine.  In  which  publication  It  appeared  In  January,  1850,  ttiret 
montha  after  the  author'a  death.  Whilst  Fuffering  from  "  hopa 
deferred  "  as  to  Its  fate,  Poe  presented  a  copy  of  "  Annabel 
Lee  "  to  the  editor  of  the  Southern  Literary  Metaenger,  who 
publl<<hcd  It  In  the  November  number  of  his  periodical,  a 
nicath  after  Poe's  death.  In  the  meantiine  "-a  poet's  own  copy, 
left  among  his  papers,  passed  Into  the  -ands  of  the  person 
engaged  to  edit  his  works,  and  he  quoted  the  po«m  In  an  obit- 
uary of  Poe,  In  the  New  York  Tribune,  before  toy  one  else 
bad  an  opportunity  of  publishing  It.— Esitob. 
I.   9  80 
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So  that  her  highborn  kinsmen  came 

And  bore  her  away  from  me, 
To  shut  hci  ip  in  a  sepulchre 

In  lids  kingdors.  >y  the  sea. 

The  ^f   li ,  not  haii  ,o  happy  m  heaven, 

We^t  \.nvyivg  her  and  me — 
TesJ—that  was  the  reason  (as  all  men  know, 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea) 
That  the  wind  came  out  of  the  cloud  by  night 

Chill  ing  and  killing  my  Annabel  Lee.    ' 
But  our  love  it  was  stronger  by  far  than  the  love, 

Uf  those  who  were  older  than  we— 

Of  many  far  wiser  than  we 

And  neither  the  angels  in  heaven  above, 

Nor  the  demons  down  under  the  sea, 
<-an  ever  dissever  my  soul  from  the  soul 

Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee. 

For  the  moon  never  beams  without  bringing  me 
dreams  ^    &     ^ 

Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee  • 
And  the  stars  never  rise  but  I  see  the  bright  eyes 

Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee  • 
And,  so,  aU  the  night-tide,  I  lie  down  by  the  Me 
Of  my  darlmg,  my  darling,  my  life  and  ajv 
onde. 

In  her  sepulchre  there  by  the  sea— 

Id  her  tomb  by  the  sounding  sea. 


A  VALENTINE' 


[Pobliflhed  ia  Sartain's  Union  Magaeine  for  ICaitdv 

184lr»j 


Fob  her  this  rhyme  is  penned,  whose  luminous 
eyes, 

Brightly  expressive  as  the  twins  of  Leda, 
Shall  find  her  own  sweet  name,  that,  nestling  lies 

Upon  the  page,  enwrapped  from  every  reader 
Search  narrowly  the  lines ! — they  hold  a  treasure 

Divine — a  talisman — an  amulet 
That  must  be  worn  at  heart.    Search  well  the 
measure — 

The  words— the  syllables!    Do  not  forget 
The  trivialest  point,  or  you  may  lose  your  labor  I 

And  yet  there  is  in  this  no  Gordian  knot 
Which  one  might  not  undo  without  a  sabre. 

If  one  could  merely  comprehend  the  plot. 
Enwritten  upon  the  leaf  where  now  are  peering 

Eyes  scintillating  soul,  there  lie  perdus 
Three  eloquent  words  oft  uttered  in  the  hearing 

Of  poets  by  poets— as  the  name  is  a  poet's  too. 
Its  letters,  although  naturally  lying 

Like  the  knight  Pinto— Mendez  Ferdinando— 
Still  form  a  synonym  for  Truth — Cease  trying  I 

You  will  not  read  the  riddle,  'a-  '.gh  you  do 
the  best  you  can  do. 

— V?w^'!P°I®^  ^^^  names  In  this  and  tbe  following  pona. 
read  the  first  letter  of  the  first  lino  In  connection  wlththe 
8«K»nd  letter  of  the  second  line,  the  third  letter  ot  the  third 
ime,  the  fourth  of  the  fourth  and  so  on  to  the  end. — Editoj". 
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18480**^^*^  ^  Sartain's  Union  Magazine  for  March, 


Shjjom  we  find,"  says  Solomon  Don  Dunce, 
Half  an  idea  in  the  profoiindest  sonnet. 
Ihrough  all  the  flimsy  things  we  see  at  oace 

As  easily  as  through  a  Naples  bonnet— 

Trash  of  all  trash  .'—how  can  a  lady  don  itt 
Yet  heavier  far  than  your  Petrarchan  stuff— 
Uwl-downy  nonsense  that  the  faintest  puff 

Twirls  into  trunk-paper  the  while  you  con  it' 
And,  veritably,  Sol  is  right  eaough. 
The  general  tuckermanities  are  arrant 
Bijbles— ephemeral  and  so  transparent— 

But  this  is,  now— you  may  depend  upon  it- 
btable,  opaque,  immortal— all  by  dint 
Of  the  dear  names  that  lie  concealed  within 't 

•  See  note  on  previous  page. — Esitob. 
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TO  MY  MOTHER* 


[Published  in  the  Flag  of  Our  Union,  1849.J 


Because  I  feel  that,  in  the  Heavens  above, 

The  angels,  whispering  to  one  another. 
Can  find,  among  their  burning  terms  of  love^ 

None  so  devotional  aa  that  of  "Mother," 
Therefore  by  that  dear  name  I  long  have  called 
you — 

Yor  -^ho  are  more  than  mother  unto  me, 
And  fill  my  heart  of  hearts,  where  Death  in- 
stalled you. 

In  setting  my  Virginia's  spirit  free. 
My  mother — ^my  own  mother,  who  died  early,    - 

Was  but  the  mother  of  myself;  but  you 
Are  mother  to  the  one  I  loved  so  dearly, 

And  thus  are  dearer  than  the  mother  I 
By  that  infinity  with  w!nch  my  wife 

Was  dearer  to  my  soul  than  its  soul-life. 

-BmroiL'*'*  to  the  poet's  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Maria  Clenus. 
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[Pint  paUiflhed   in  the  Flag  of  Ovr  Unittm  ta  tim 
jj^,  had  a  corrected  copy  inaerted  in  tb»  Home  jSH 


Thank  Heaven!  the  crisis— 

The  danger  is  past, 
And  the  lingering  illness 

Is  over  at  last — 
And  the  fever  called  "Living" 

Is  conquered  at  last 

Sadly,  I  know, 

I  am  shorn  of  my  strength. 
And  no  muscle  I  move 

As  I  lie  at  full  length— 
But  no  matter ! — I  feel 

I  am  better  at  length. 

And  I  rest  so  composedly. 

Now,  in  my  bed, 
That  any  beholder 

Might  fancy  me  dead- 
Might  start  at  beholding  me. 

Thinking  me  dead. 

Anaie  Kidimond.  of  Lowell.  Man. ; 
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The  moaning  and  groaning, 
The  sighing  and  sobbing, 

Are  quieted  now, 
With  that  horrible  throbbing 

At  heart :— ah,  that  horrible, 
Horrible  throbbing! 

The  sickness — the  nausea— 

The  pitiu«s  pain — 
Have  ceased,  with  the  fever 

That  maddened  my  brain— 
With  the  fever  called  "Living** 

That  burned  in  my  brain. 

And  oh  I  of  all  tortures 

That  torture  the  worst 
Has  abated — the  terrible 

Torture  of  thirst, 
For  the  naphthaline  river 

Of  Passion  accurst : — 
I  have  drunk  of  a  water 

That  quenches  all  thirst  :— 

Of  a  water  that  flows, 
With  a  lullaby  sound. 

From  a  spring,  but  a  very  few 
Feet  under  ground — 

From  a  cavern  not  very  far 
Down  under  ground. 

And  ah!  let  it  never 

Be  foolishly  said 
That  my  room  it  is  gloomy 
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And  narrow  my  bed — 
For  man  never  slept 

In  a  different  bed; 
And,  to  sleep,  you  must  slumber 

In  just  such  a  bed. 

My  tantalised  spirit 

Here  blandly  reposes, 
Forgetting,  or  never 

Regretting  its  roses- 
Its  old  agitations 

Of  myrtles  and  roses: 

For  now,  while  so  quietly 

Lying,  it  fancies 
A  holier  odor 

About  it,  of  pansies— 
A  rosemary  odor. 

Commingled  with  pansies— 
With  rue  and  the  beautiful 

Puritan  pansies. 

And  so  it  lies  happily, 

Bathing  in  many 
A  dream  of  the  truth 

And  the  beauty  of  i^nnie— 
Drowned  in  a  bath 

Of  the  tresses  of  Annie. 

She  tenderly  kissed  me, 
She  fondly  caressed. 
And  then  I  fell  gently 
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To  sleep  on  her  breast — 
Deeply  to  sleep 
From  the  heaven  of  her  breast. 

When  the  light  was  extinguished, 

She  covered  me  warm, 
And  she  prayed  to  the  angels 

To  keep  me  from  harm — 
To  the  queen  of  the  angels 

To  shield  me  from  harm. 

And  I  lie  so  composedly, 

Now  in  my  bed, 
(Knowing  her  love) 

That  you  fancy  me  dead — 
And  I  rest  so  contentedly. 

Now  in  my  bed, 
(With  her  love  at  my  breast) 

That  you  fancy  me  dead — 
That  you  shudder  to  look  at  me, 

Thinking  me  dead. 

But  my  heart  it  is  brighter 

Than  ail  of  the  many 
Stars  in  the  sky. 

For  it  sparkles  with  Annie — 
It  glows  with  the  light 

Of  the  love  of  my  Annie — 
With  the  thought  of  the  light 

Of  the  eyes  of  my  Annie. 
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Beloved  !  amid  the  earnest  woes 
That  crowd  around  my  earthly  path— 

(Drear  path,  alas !  where  grows 

Not  even  one  lonely  rose) — 
My  soul  at  least  a  solace  hath 

In  dreams  of  thee,  and  therein  knows 

An  Eden  of  bland  repose. 

And  thus  thy  memory  is  to  me 
Like  some  enchanted  x,ir-off  isle 

In  some  tumoltuous  sea — 

Some  ocean  throbbing  far  and  free 
With  storms — but  where  meanwhile 

Serenest  skies  continually 
Just  o'er  that  one  bright  island  smile. 

i»i?».  ♦•._  J     ^  lop  July,  1835,  and  subsequently  rennbHshpd 
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TO  FRANCES  S.  OSGOOD* 


Thou  wouldst  be  loved ! — then  let  thy  heart 

From  its  present  pathway  part  not ; 
Being  everything  which  now  thou  art, 

Be  nothing  which  thou  art  not. 
So  with  the  world  thy  gentle  ways, 

Thy  grace,  thy  more  than  beauty. 
Shall  be  an  endless  theme  of  praise, 

And  love  a  simple  duty. 

*  Pubitabed  In  the  Broadicay  Journal  for  September,  1  ^46. 
Tbe  earliest  TersJon  of  these  lines  appeared  In  the  Sovthem 
Literary  MeMtengcr  for  September,  1 835,  as  "  Lines  written 
in  an  Album,"  and  was  addressed  to  Eliza  White,  the  pro- 
prietor's daughter.  Slightly  revised,  tbe  poem  reappeared  in 
Burton's  O^ntleman'a  Magatine  for  August,  1839,  as  "  To 
— ." — EDirOB. 
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ELDORADO 

Gaily  bedight, 

A  gallant  knight 
In  sunshine  and  in  shadow, 

Had  journeyed  long, 

Singing  a  song, 
In  search  of  Eldorado. 

But  he  grew  old — 

This  knight  so  bold— 
And  o'er  his  heart  a  shadow 

Fell  as  he  found 

No  spot  of  ground 
That  looked  like  Eldorado, 

And,  as  his  strength 
Failed  him  at  length 

He  met  a  pilgrim  shadow— 
"Shadow,"  said  he, 
"Where  can  it  be— 

This  land  of  Eldorado  ? ' ' 

"Over  the  Mountains 

Of  the  Moon, 
Down  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow. 

Ride,  boldly  ride," 
,       The  shade  replied, 
It  you  seek  for  Eldorado  I" 


EULALIE—A  SONG 


TFnblialMd  In  the  American  Whig  Review,  July,  184&;, 

I  DWELT  alone 
In  a  world  of  moan, 
And  my  soul  was  a  stagnant  tide, 
rill  the  fair  and  gentle  Eulalie  became  my  blush 

ing  bride — 
Till  the  yellow-haired  young  Eulalie  became  mj 
smiling  bride. 

Ah,  less — ^less  bright 

The  stars  of  the  night 
Than  the  eyes  of  the  radiant  girl  I 

And  never  a  flake 

That  the  vapor  can  make 
With  the  moon-tints  of  purple  and  pearl, 
Can  vie  with  the  modest  Eulalie 's  mrat  unre 

garded  curl — 
Can  compare  with  the  bright-eyed  Eulalie 's  most 
humble  and  careless  curL 

Now  Doubt — now  Pain 
Come  never  again. 
For  her  soul  gi\6s  me  sigh  for  sigh, 
And  all  day  long 
Shines,  bright  and  strong, 
Astart^  within  the  sky, 
While  ever  to  her  dear  Eulalie  upturns  her  nu^ 

tron  eye — 
While^  ever  to  her  young  Eulalie  upturns  her 
violet  eye. 
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A  DREAM  WITHIN  A  DREAM 
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fPobllrted  in  R.  W.  Orl.wold*.  collection  of  Pb.'. 


Take  this  kiss  upon  the  brow! 
Ajid,  in  parting  from  you  now, 

Thus  much  let  me  avow 

You  are  not  wrong,  who  deem 

That  my  days  have  been  a  dream: 

Yet  if  hope  has  flo^\^^  away 

In  a  night,  or  in  a  day, 

In  a  vision,  or  in  none, 

is  it  therefore  the  less  gone? 

All  that  we  see  or  seem 

Is  but  a  dream  \vithin  a  dream. 

I  stand  amid  the  roar 
Of  a  surf -tormented  shore, 
And  I  hold  within  my  hand 
Grains  of  the  golden  sand- 
How  few !  yet  how  they  creep 
Through  my  fingers  to  the  deep. 
While  I  weep— while  I  weep! 
O  God  I  can  I  not  grasp 
Them  with  a  tighter  clasp  T 
O  God !  can  I  not  save 
One  from  the  pitiless  wave\ 
Is  all  that  we  see  or  seem 
But  a  dream  within  a  dream  S 
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Of  all  who  hail  thy  presence  as  the  momiiig^- 

Of  all  to  whom  thine  absence  is  the  night — 

The  blotting  utterly  from  out  high  heaven 

The  sacred  sun— of  all  who,  weeping,  bless  thee 

Hourly  for  hope — for  life— ah,  above  all, 

For  the  resurrection  of  deep  buried  faith 

In  truth,  in  virtue,  in  humanity — 

Of  all  who,  on  despair's  unhallowed  bed 

Lying  down  to  die,  have  suddenly  arisen 

At  thy  soft-murmured  words,  "Let  there  be 

light!" 
At  thy  soft-murmured  words  that  wer«  folflHed 
In  the  seraphic  glancing  of  thine  eyes — 
Of  all  who  owe  thee  most,  whose  gratitude 
Nearest  resembles  worship, — oh,  remember 
The  truest,  the  most  fervently  devoted. 
And  think  that  these  weak  lines  are  written  bgr 

him — 
By  him  who,  as  he  pens  them,  thrills  to  think 
His  spirit  is  communing  with  an  angel's. 

•  Published  in  the  Home  Journal.  March  18.  1847,  wlOi  the 
following  Introduction  by  the  editor,  N.  P.  wmia :  "  The  fol- 
lowing aeema  eald  over  a  hand  clanped  In  the  apeeker^  two. 
It  Is  by  Edgar  A.  Poe  and  in  evidently  the  ponrlng  out  oC 
a  very  deep  feeling  of  gratitude."  The  permn  addreseed  la 
Mrs.  Marie  Louise  Shew,  wboae  nursing  probably  saTed  Fm 
from  deatlk— BoizoB. 
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[Published  in  the  Colunhu^n  Magazine,  March,  1848.J 

Not  long  ago,  the  writer  of  these  lines, 
^  the  mad  pride  of  intellectuality, 
Mamta^ed  '^the  power  of  words '"^l^enied  that 

r3°^^?u  """^  ^**^«»  «»e  human  brain 

And  now  as  if  in  mockery  of  that  boaS 
Word^two  foreign  ift  dissyllawS- 
Itelian  tones,  made  only  to  be  muiiured 
By  angels  dreaming  in  the  moonlit  '^^ 
That  h^gs^^ike  chains  of  peari  on  Hermon 

Unt?  ^^i"^"^  **"*  t^«  abysses  of  his  heart 

^outt!  ''*"  *^*  ^'^  the"«X'of 

Richer,  far  wider,  far  diviner  visions 

?^  -)'  '^''*''*  "^^^'^  °^  «"  Cted's  crea- 
^^"'^^Xn*'  ""''•     ^"^  ^^  °^y  «P«I^  are 

*  Mw.  Shw.    See  preceding  poem.— boitob. 
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The  pen  falls  powerless  from  my  shivering  hand. 
With  thy  dear  name  as  text,  though  bidden  by 

thee, 
I  cannot  write — I  cannot  speak  or  think — 
Alas,  I  cannot  feel;   for  'tis  not  feeling, 
This  standing  motionless  upon  the  golden 
Threshold  of  the  wide-open  gate  of  dreams, 
Gazing,  entranced,  adown  the  gorgeous  vista, 
And  thrilling  as  I  see,  upon  the  right, 
Upon  the  left,  and  all  the  way  along, 
Amid  empurpled  vapors,  far  away 
To  where  the  prospect  terminates — thee  only! 
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[Published  in  1831,  under  the  title  of  "The  Doomed 
City,    m  variant  form  from  that  of  the  present  ( 1845)^ 


Lo!  Death  has  reared  himself  a  throne 

In  a  strange  city  lying  alone 

Par  down  within  the  dim  West, 

Where  tiie  good  and  the  bad  and  the  worst  and 

the  best 
Have  gone  to  their  eternal  rest. 
There  shrines  and  palaces  and  towers 
(Time-eaten  towers  that  tremble  not !) 
Resemble  nothing  that  is  ours. 
Around,  by  lifting  winds  forgot, 
Resignedly  beneath  the  sky 
The  melancholy  waters  lie. 

No  rays  from  the  holy  Heaven  come  down 
Un  the  long  night-time  of  that  town; 
But  light  from  out  the  lurid  sea 
Streams  up  the  turrets  silently— 
Gleams  u-  "he  pinnacles  far  and  free- 
Up  dome     -up  spires— up  kingly  halla— 
Up  fanes— jp  Babylon-like  walls— 
Up  shadowy  long-forgotten  bowers 
Of  sculptured  ivy  and  stone  flowers— 
Up  many  and  many  a  marvellous  shrine 
Whose  wreathed  friezes  intertwine 
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THE  CITY  IN  THE  SEA 

The  viol,  the  violet,  and  the  vine. 

Resignedly  beneath  the  sky 

The  melancholy  waters  lie. 

So  blend  the  turrets  and  shadows  there 

That  all  seem  pendulous  in  air, 

While  from  a  proud  tower  in  the  town 

Death  looks  gigantically  down. 

There  open  fanes  and  gaping  graves 
Yawn  level  with  the  luminous  waves ; 
But  not  the  riches  there  that  lie 
In  each  idol 's  diamond  eye — 
Not  the  gaily-jewelled  dead 
Tempt  the  waters  from  their  bed; 
For  no  ripples  curl,  alas ! 
Along  that  wilderness  of  glass — 
No  swellings  tell  that  winds  may  be 
Upon  some  far-off  happier  sea — 
No  heavings  hint  that  winds  have  been 
On  seas  less  hideously  serene. 

But  lo,  a  stir  is  in  the  air ! 
The  wave — there  is  a  movement  there ! 
As  if  the  towers  had  thrust  aside, 
In  slightly  sinking,  the  dull  tide- 
As  if  their  tops  had  feebly  given 
A  void  within  the  filmy  Heaven. 
The  waves  have  now  a  redder  glow — 
The  hours  are  breathing  faint  and  low— 
And  when,  amid  no  earthly  moans, 
Down,  down  that  town  shall  settle  hence, 
Hell,  rising  from  a  thousand  thrones, 
Shall  do  it  reverence. 
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THE  SLEEPER 


[Publiahed  in  1831  under  title  of  « Irene,"  in  variant 
zoim  from  that  of  tlie  present  (1845).] 
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At  midnight  in  the  month  of  June, 
I  stand  beneath  the  mystic  moon. 
An  opiate  vapor,  dewy,  dim. 
Exhales  from  out  her  golden  rim. 
And,  softly  dripping,  drop  by  drop. 
Upon  the  quiet  mountain  top, 
Steals  drowsily  and  musically 
Into  the  universal  valley. 
The  rosemary  nods  upon  the  grave; 
The  lily  lolls  upon  the  wave ; 
Wrapping  the  fog  about  its  breast. 
The  ruin  moulders  into  resi; 
Looking  like  Lethe,  see !  the  lake 
A  conscious  slumber  seems  to  take, 
And  would  not,  for  the  world,  awake. 
All  Beauty  sleeps ! — and  lo !  where  lies 
(Her  casement  open  to  the  skies) 
Irene,  with  her  Destinies! 

Oh,  lady  bright !  can  it  be  right — 
This  window  open  to  the  night  ? 
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The  wanton  airs,  from  the  tree-top, 
Laughingly  through  the  lattice  drop— 
The  bodiless  airs,  a  wizard  rout, 
Flit  through  thy  chamber  in  and  out, 
And  wave  the  curtain  canopy 
So  fitfully— fio  f earf uUy— 
Above  the  closed  and  fringed  lid 
'Neath  which  thy  slumb'ring  soul  lies  hid 
That,  o'er  the  floor  and  down  the  wall, 
Like  ghosts  the  shadows  rise  and  fall  I 
Oh,  lady  dear,  hast  thou  no  fear! 
Why  and  what  art  thou  dreaming  heref 
Sure  thou  art  come  o'er  far-off  seas, 
A  wonder  to  these  garden  trees ! 
Strange  is  thy  pallor!  strange  thy  dress  I 
Strange,  above  all,  thy  length  of  tress, 
And  this  all-solemn  silentness  I 

The  lady  sleeps !   Oh,  may  her  sleep, 
Which  is  enduring,  so  be  deep ! 
Heaven  have  her  in  its  sacred  keep ! 
This  chamber  changed  for  one  more  holy^ 
This  bed  for  one  more  melancholy, 
I  pray  to  God  that  she  may  lie 
For  ever  with  unopened  eye. 
While  the  dim  sheeted  ghosts  go  by! 

My  love,  she  sleeps !    Oh,  may  her  sleep, 
As  it  is  lasting,  so  be  deep ; 
Soft  may  the  worms  about  her  creep ! 
Far  in  the  forest,  dim  and  old,  ' 
For  her  may  some  tall  vault  unfold- 
Some  vault  that  oft  hath  flung  its  black 
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And  winged  panels  fluttering  back, 
Triumphant,  o'er  the  crested  palls, 
Of  her  grand  family  funerals — 
Some  sepulchre,  remote,  alone, 
Against  whose  portal  she  hath  throwsu. 
/^  in  childhood  many  an  idle  stone — 
Some  tomb  from  out  whose  sounding  door 
She  ne'er  shall  force  an  echo  more, 
Thrilling  to  think,  poor  child  of  sin  1 
It  was  tibe  dead  who  groaned  withiiL 
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BRIDAL  BALLAD 


[Publiahed  ia  the  Southern  Literary  Meuenger,  Jan. 
naiy,  1837;  republished  with  omissions  and  altetstiooi 


The  ring  is  on  my  hand, 
And  the  wreath  is  on  my  brow; 

Sating  end  jewels  grand 

Are  all  at  my  commaiid, 
And  I  am  happy  now. 

And  my  lord  he  loves  me  well ; 

But,  when  first  he  breathed  his  vow, 
I  felt  my  bosom  swell — 
For  the  words  rang  as  a  knell, 
And  the  voice  seemed  his  who  fell 
In  the  battle  down  tho  dall, 

And  who  is  happy  now. 

But  he  spoke  to  reassure  me, 

And  he  kissed  my  pallid  brow, 
"While  a  reverie  came  o'er  me, 
And  to  the  churchyard  bore  me, 
And  I  sighed  to  him  before  me,. 
Thinking  him  dead  D'Elormie, 
"Oh,  I  am  happy  now!" 
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lia    WORKS  OF  EDQAB  ALLAN  POB 

And  thus  the  words  were  spoken, 
And  this  the  plighted  vow, 

And,  though  my  faith  be  broken, 

And,  though  my  heart  be  broken, 

Behold  the  golden  token 
That  proves  me  happy  now ! 

Would  to  God  I  could  awaken  I 
For  I  dream  I  know  not  how. 
And  my  soul  is  sorely  shaken 
Lest  an  evil  step  be  taken, — 
Lest  the  dead  who  is  forsaken 
May  not  be  happy  now. 
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A  PiEAN 


rpnbliihed  in  the  edition  of  1881.] 


I. 


How  shall  the  burial  rite  be  readt 
The  solemn  song  be  sungf 

The  requiem  for  the  loveliest  dead, 
That  ever  died  so  young? 


Her  friends  are  gazing  on  her, 

And  on  her  gaudy  bier, 
And  weep! — oh!  to  dishonour 

Dead  beauty  with  a  tear! 

m. 
They  loved  her  for  her  wealth— 

And  they  hated  her  for  her  prid 
But  she  grew  in  feeble  health, 

And  they  loved  her— that  she  died. 

rv. 
They  tell  me  (while  they  speak 
Of  her  "costly  broider'd  pall") 
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That  my  Toice  is  growing  weak — 
That  I  Hhoald  not  sing  at  all — 


4-    4« 


Or  that  my  tone  should  be 
Tun'd  to  such  solemn  song 

So  mournfully — so  mournfully, 
That  the  dead  may  feel  no  wrong. 


VI. 


But  she  is  gone  above, 

"With  young  hope  at  her  side. 
And  I  am  drunk  with  love 

Of  the  dead,  who  is  my  bride. — 


vn. 


Of  the  dead — dead  who  lies 

All  perfum'd  there, 
With  the  death  upon  her  eyes. 

And  the  life  upon  her  hair. 


Ji. 

IS' 


VIJ. 

Thus  on  the  coffin  loud  and  long 

I  strike — the  murmur  sent 
Through  the  grey  chambers  to  my  aoag 

Shall  be  the  accompaniment. 

E. 

Thou  diedst  in  thy  life's  June— 
But  thou  didst  not  die  too  fair: 

Thou  didst  not  die  too  soon, 
Nor  with  too  calm  an  air. 
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Prom  more  than  friends  on  earth, 
Thy  life  and  love  are  riven, 

To  join  the  untainted  mirth 
Of  more  than  thrones  in  heaven.- 


XL 


Therefore,  to  thee  this  night 
I  will  no  requiem  raise, 

Bnt  waft  thee  on  thy  flight, 
With  a  Paoan  of  old  d^ya. 
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Ah,  broken  is  the  golden  bowl!  the  spirit  flown 
for  ever !  f     •  "wwu 

Let  the  bell  tollf-a  saintly  soul  floats  on  the 

Stygian  river. 
And,  Guy  de  Vere,  hast  thou  no  tearf—weeo 

now  or  never  more ! 
Seel  on  yon  drear  and  rigid  bier  low  lies  thy 

love,  Lenore!  ^ 

Come  I  let  the  burial  rite  be  read-the  funeral 

song  be  sung— 

An  anthem  for  the  queenliest  dead  that  ever  died 
so  young;  "^" 

A  dirge  for  her-the  doubly  dead-in  that  she 
died  so  young. 

this  Thom*.  V^entwVrt^HjigtiwS  X*'^Sv^^^^^  9' 

But  rave  not  thua  I 

And  let  the  solemn  song 

ev?    n7„i.'i  "^'«,*"  »  difference  which  Is  apparent  only  to  the 
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LENORE  H7 

"Wretchesr  ye  loved  her  for  her  wealth  and 

bated  her  for  her  pride, 
And  when  she  fell  in  feeble  health,  ye  blened 

her— that  she  died  I  ^^ 

How  tkall  the  ritual,  then,  be  read  T— the  requiem 

now  be  sung 
By  you-by  yours,  the  evil  eye,-by  yours,  the 

slanderous  tongue 
That  did  to  death  the  innocence  that  died,  and 

died  so  young  t 

Peccavimus;  but  rave  not  thus!  and  let  a  Sab- 
oath  song 

^°  "^^n°1  *^  ^'«™^y  the  dead  may  feel  no 

The  sweet  Lenore  hath  gone  before,  with  Hope, 
that  new  beside,  ^ 

Leaving  thee  wild  for  the  dear  child  that  should 
have  been  thy  bride — 

For  her,  the  fair  and  debonair,  that  now  so 
lowly  lies, 

The  life  upon  her  yellow  hair  but  not  within  her 

eyes — 
The  life  still  there,  upon  her  hair— the  death 

upon  her  eyes. 

"Avaunt !  to-night  my  heart  is  light    No  dirge 

will  I  upraise, 
But  waft  the  angel  on  her  flight  with  a  pcean  of 

old  daysl 
Let  no  bell  toll,  thon;  lest  her  soul     ,mid  its 

hallowed  mirth, 
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Should  catch  the  note,  as  it  doth  float  up  from 

the  damned  Earth. 
To  friends  above,  from  fiends  below,  the  indie- 

nant  ghost  is  riven—  ^ 

From  HeU  unto  a  high  estate  far  up  within  the 

Heaven — 
Prom  grief  and  groui  to  a  golden  throne  beside 

the  King  of  Heaven. '  '• 

I.A  rti.tl':'*"  "*  "*"  ^  **••  '»»'»»'»«  ~'«««t  torn  Of  ti. 
"^^■"riV;^""*'  '""  ^^^'  ^^'  «»•  todlsnant  ghost  l. 
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TO  ONE  IN  PAKADISE* 


isllf^"^  in  the  Boutkem  Literary  Meucnger.  J,Uy, 


Tttou  wast  that  all  to  me,  love, 
J<or  which  my  soul  did  pine  — 

A  green  isle  in  the  sea,  love, 
A  fountain  and  a  shrine. 

And  aU  the  flowers  were  mine.  ^' 

Ah  dream  too  bright  to  last  f 
Ah,  stany  Hope !  that  didst  arise 

isut  to  be  overcast ! 

,  A  voice  from  out  the  Future  cries, 
Onl  on!"— but  o'er  the  Past 
(Dim  gulf!)  my  spirit  hovering  lies 

Mute,  motionless,  aghast! 

For,  alas !  alas !  with  me 
,    The  light  of  Life  is  o'er! 

No  more— no  more— no  more"— 
(buch  language  holds  the  solemn  sea 
lo  the  sands  upon  the  shore) 
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120    WORKS  OP  EDGAR  ALLAN  POB 

Shall  bloom  the  thunder-blasted  tree, 
Or  the  stricken  eagle  soar  1 

And  all  my  days  are  trances, 
And  all  my  nightly  dreams 

Are  where  thy  dark  eye  glances, 
And  where  thy  footstep  gleams — 

In  what  ethereal  dances, 
By  what  eternal  streams ! 

Alas !  for  that  accursed  time 
They  bore  thee  o'er  the  billow, 

From  love  to  titled  age  and  crime. 
And  an  unholy  pillow  I — 

Prom  me,  and  from  our  misty  clime, 
"Where  weeps  the  silver  willow  1 
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[Pnblithed  in  the  Baltimore  Saturday  Visiter,  1833.] 


TrPE  of  the  antique  Rome !    Rich  reliquary 

Of  lofty  contemplation  left  to  Time 

By  buried  centuries  of  pomp  and  power ! 

At  length — at  length — after  so  many  days 

Of  weary  pilgrimage  and  burning  thirst, 

(Thirst  for  tie  springs  of  lore  that  in  thee  lie,) 

I  kneel,  an  altered  and  an  humble  man, 

Amid  thy  shadows,  and  so  drink  within 

My  very  soul  thy  grandeur,  gloom,  and  glory  I 

Vastness !  and  Age !  and  Memories  of  Eld  1 
Silence !  and  Desolation !  and  dim  Night ! 
I  feel  ye  now — I  feel  ye  in  your  strength — 
0  spells  more  sure  than  e'er  Judsean  king 
Taught  in  the  gardens  of  Gethsemane ! 
0  charms  more  potent  than  the  rapt  Chaldee 
Ever  drew  down  from  out  the  quiet  stars ! 

Here,  where  a  hero  fell,  a  column  falls ! 
Here,  where  the  mimic  eagle  glared  in  gold, 
A  midnight  vigil  holds  the  swarthy  bat ! 
Here,  where  the  dames  of  Rome  their  gilded  hair 
Waved  to  the  wind,  now  wave  the  reed  and 
thistle ! 
I.  11  m 
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122    WORKS  OP  EDGAR  ALLAN  POE 

Here,  where  on  golden  throne  the  monarch  lolled. 
Glides,  spectre-like,  unto  his  marble  home. 
Lit  by  the  wan  light  of  the  homed  moon. 
The  swift  and  silent  lizard  of  the  stones ! 
But  stay !  these  walls— these  ivy-clad  arcades— 
These  mouldering  plinths— these  sad  and  black- 
ened shafts — 

These     vague     entablatures— this     crumbling 
frieze — 

These     shattered     cornices— this     wreck— this 
ruin — 

These  stones— alas !  these  grey  stones— are  they 
all —  ' 

All  of  the  famed,  and  the  colossal  left 
By  the  corrosive  Hours  to  Fate  and  met 
''Not  all"— the  Echoes  answer  me— "not  all! 
Prophetic  sounds  and  loud,  arise  for  ever 
From  us,  and  from  all  Ruin,  unto  the  wise, 
As  melody  from  Memmon  to  the  Sun. 
We  rule  the  hearts  of  mightiest  men— we  rule 
With  a  despotic  sway  all  giant  minds. 
We  are  not  impotent— we  pallid  stones. 
Not  all  our  power  is  gone— not  all  our  fame- 
Not  aU  the  magic  of  our  high  renown— 
Not  all  the  wonder  that  encircles  us— 
Not  all  the  mystics  that  in  us  lie- 
Not  all  the  memories  that  hang  upon 
And  cling  around  about  us  as  a  garment, 
Clothmg  us  in  a  robe  of  more  than  glory  " 
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THE  HAUNTED  PALACE* 


[Published  in  the  Baltimore  Museum,  April,  1839.] 


In  the  greenest  of  our  valleys 

By  good  angels  tenanted, 
Once  a  fair  and  stately  palace — 

Radiant  palace — reared  its  head. 
In  the  monarch  Thought's  dominion — 

It  stood  there ! 
Never  seraph  spread  a  pinion 

Over  fabric  half  so  fair ! 

Banners  yellow,  glorious,  golden, 

On  its  roof  did  float  and  flow, 
(This — all  this — ^was  in  the  olden 

Time  long  ago). 
And  every  gentle  air  that  dallied, 

In  that  sweet  day. 
Along  the  ramparts  plumed  and  pallid, 

A  wingM  odor  went  away. 

Wanderers  in  that  happy  valley, 

Through  two  luminous  windows,  saw 
Spirits  moving  musically. 

•  Introduced  by  Poe  In  hts  tale,  "  The  Pal!  of  the  Houm  of 
Csher,"  q.  v.  Vol.  VI.,  present  edlUon.— Editob. 
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124    WORKS  OF  EDGAR  ALLAN  POB 

To  a  lute's  well-tun^  law, 
Round  about  a  throne  where,  sitting 

(Prophyrogene!) 
In  state  his  glory  well  befitting, 

The  ruler  of  the  realm  was  seen. 

And  all  with  pearl  and  ruby  glowing 

Was  the  fair  palace  door, 
Through  which  came  flowing,  flowing,  flowing, 

And  sparkling  evermore, 
A  troop  of  Echoes,  whose  sweet  duty 

Was  but  to  sing, 
Li  voices  of  surpassing  beauty. 

The  wit  and  wisdom  of  their  king. 

But  evil  things,  in  robes  of  sorrow. 

Assailed  the  monarch's  high  estate. 
(Ah,  let  us  mourn ! — for  never  morrow 

Shall  dawn  upon  him  desolate !) 
And  round  about  his  home  the  glory 

That  blushed  and  bloomed, 
Is  but  a  dim-remembered  story 

Of  the  old-time  entombed. 

And  travellers,  now,  within  that  valley, 

Through  the  red-litten  windows  see 
Vast  forms,  that  move  fantastically 

To  a  discordant  melody, 
While,  like  a  ghastly  rapid  river. 

Through  the  pale  door 
A  hideous  throng  rush  out  for  ever 

And  laugh — but  smile  no  more. 


THE  CONQUEROR  WORM* 


[Published  in  Oraham'a  Magazine,  January,  1843.] 


Lo !  'tis  a  gala  night 

Within  the  lonesome  latter  years ! 
An  angel  throng,  bewinged,  bedight 

In  veils,  and  drowned  in  tears, 
Sit  in  a  theatre,  to  see 

A  play  of  hopes  and  fears, 
While  the  orchestra  breathes  fitfully 

The  music  of  the  spheres. 

Mimes,  in  the  form  of  God  on  high, 

Mutter  and  mumble  low, 
And  hither  ar.  1  thither  fly — 

Mere  puppets  they,  who  come  and  go 
At  bidding  of  vast  formless  things 

That  shift  the  scenery  to  and  fro, 
Flapping  from  out  their  Condor  wings 

Invisible  Wo! 

That  motley  drama — oh,  be  sure 
It  shall  not  be  forgot  I 


•  Introduced  by  Poe  In  bis  Ule,  "  Ltarela.' 
present  edition. — Eoitob. 
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With  its  Phantom  chased  for  evermore, 

By  a  crowd  that  seize  it  not, 
Through  a  circle  that  ever  retumeth  in 

To  the  self  Hsame  spot, 
And  much  of  Madness,  and  more  of  Sin, 

And  Horror  the  soul  of  the  plot. 

But  see,  amid  the  mimic  rout 

A  crawling  shape  intrude  I 
A  blood-red  thing  that  writhes  from  out 

The  scenic  solitude  I 
It  writhes !— it  writhes  '—with  mortal  pang« 

The  mimes  become  its  food, 
And  the  angels  sob  at  vermin  fangs 

In  human  gore  imbued. 

Out— out  are  the  lights— out  all ! 

And,  over  each  quivering  form, 
The  curtain  a  funeral  pall. 

Comes  down  with  the  rush  of  a  storm. 
And  the  angels,  all  pallid  and  wan, 

Uprising,  unveiling,  affirm 
That  the  play  is  the  tragedy,  "Man,'* 

And  its  hero  the  Conqueror  Worm. 
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SILENCE 


[Publiahed  In  Burton's  Oentleman'a  Magagine,  Aprils 
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There    are   some    qualities — some    incorporate 
things, 

That  have  a  double  life,  which  thus  is  made 
A  type  of  that  twin  entity  which  springs 

From  matter  and  light,  evinced  in  solid  and 
shade. 
There  is  a  two-fold  Silence — sea  and  shore — 

Body  and  soul.    One  dwells  in  lonely  places. 

Newly  with  grass  o'ergrown;    some  solemn 
graces. 
Some  human  memories  and  tearful  lore, 
Render  him  terrorless:  his  name's  "No  More." 
He  is  the  corporate  Silence :  dread  him  not ! 

No  power  hath  he  of  evil  in  himself; 
But  diould  some  urgent  fate  (untimely  lot.') 

Bring  thee  to  meet  his  shadow  '(nameless  elf. 
That  haunteth  the  lone  regions  where  hath  trod 
No  foot  of  man),  commend  thyself  to  God! 
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{Fublished  in  G>raAam'«  Magazine,  June,  1844.] 


By  a  Li^ute  obscure  and  lonely, 
Haunted  by  ill  angels  only, 
Whero  an  Eidolon,  named  Night, 
On  a  black  throne  reigns  upright, 
I  have  reached  these  lands  but  newly 
From  an  ultimate  dim  Thule — 
Prom  a  wild  weird  clime  that  lieth,  sublime, 
Out  of  Space — out  of  Time. 

Bottomless  vales  and  boundless  floods. 
And  chasms,  and  caves,  and  Titan  woods, 
With  forms  that  no  man  can  discover 
For  the  dews  that  drip  all  over; 
Mountains  toppling  evermore; 
Into  seas  without  a  shore; 
Seas  that  restlessly  aspire. 
Surging,  unto  skies  of  fire ; 
Lakes  that  endlessly  outspread 
Their  lone  waters — lonr  and  dead, 
Their  still  waters— still  and  chilly 
With  the  snows  of  the  lolling  lily. 
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By  the  lakes  that  thus  outspread 
Their  'one  waters,  lone  and  dead, — 
Their  sad  waters,  sad  and  chilly 
With  the  snows  of  the  lolling  lily, — 
By  the  mountains — ^near  the  river 
Murmuring  lowly,  murmuring  ever,— 
By  the  grey  woods, — by  the  swamp 
Where  the  toad  and  the  newt  encamp,— 
By  the  dismal  tarns  and  pools 
Wliere  dwell  the  Ghouls, — 
By  each  spot  the  most  unholy — 
In  each  nook  most  melancholy, — 
There  the  traveller  meets  aghast 
Sheeted  Memories  of  the  Past — 
Shrouded  forms  that  start  and  sigh 
As  they  pass  the  wanderer  by — 
White-robed  forms  of  friends  long  given, 
In  agony,  to  the  Earth— and  Heaven. 

For  the  heart  whose  woes  are  legion 
'Tis  a  peaceful,  soothing  region — 
For  the  spirit  that  walks  in  shadow 
'Tis — oh,  'tis  an  Eldorado ! 
But  the  traveller,  travelling  through  it, 
May  not — dare  not  openly  view  it ; 
Never  its  mysteries  are  exposed 
To  the  weak  human  eye  unclosed ; 
So  wills  its  King,  who  hath  forbid 
The  uplifting  of  the  fringed  lid; 
And  thus  the  sad  Soul  that  here  passes. 
Beholds  it  but  through  darkened  glasses. 
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By  a  route  obscure  and  londy, 
Haunted  by  ill  angels  only, 
Where  an  Eidolon,  named  Night, 
On  a  black  throne  reigns  upright, 
I  have  wandered  home  but  newly 
From  this  ultimate  diir  "luiJie, 
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TO  ZANTE 


fPuhlinhwl  in  the  Southern  Literary  Mettmger,  Ju> 
uwy.  1837.] 


4** 


Fair  isle,  that  from  the  fairest  of  all  flowers, 

Thy  gentlest  of  all  gentle  names  dost  take ! 
How  many  memories  of  what  radiant  hours 

At  sight  of  thee  and  thine  at  once  awake ! 
How  many  scenes  of  what  departed  bliss ! 

How  many  thoughts  of  what  entombM  hopes  t 
How  many  visions  of  a  maiden  that  is 

No  more— no  more  upon  thy  verdant  slopes! 
No  morel  alas,  that  magical  sad  sound 

Transforming  all !  Thy  charms  shall  please- 
no  more — 
Vhy  memory  no  more!    Accursed  ground 

Henceforth  I  hold  thy  flower-enamelled  shore, 
0  hvacinthine  isle !    O  purple  Zante ! 

•  'Isola  d 'oro !    Pior  di  Levante ! ' ' 
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HYMN 


[Published  in  the  Southern  Literary  Meaamger,  April. 
1835,  as  a  part  of  Poe's  tale,  "Morelia,"  q.  v!  VoL  Vl' 
present  edition.]  ^     h  *•  »"x.  vi. 


At  morn— at  noon— at  twilight  dim- 
Maria  I  thou  hast  heard  my  hymn  I 

In  joy  and  wo — in  good  and  ill 

Mother  of  God,  be  with  me  still  I 
When  the  Hours  flew  brightly  by, 
And  not  a  cloud  obscured  the  sky' 
My  soul,  lest  it  should  truant  be, 
Thy  grace  did  guide  to  thine  and  thee: 
Now,  when  storms  of  Fate  o'ercast 
Darkly  my  Present  and  my  Past, 
Let  my  Future  radiant  shine 
With  sweet  hopes  of  thee  and  thine  1 


SCENES  FROM  "POLITIAN"^ 

AN  UNPUBLISHED  DBAllA 
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ROME.— A  Hall  m  a  Palace.    Auesbandba  and    CABXiOLiOKm 

Alessandra.    Thou  art  sad,  Castiglione. 

Castiglione.    Sad! — not  I. 
Oh,  I'm  the  happiest,  happiest  man  in  Rome! 
A  few  days  more,  thou  knowcst,  my  Alessandra, 
Will  make  thee  mine.    Oh,  I  am  very  happy ! 

Aless.    Methinks  thou  hast  a  singular  way  of 
showing 
Thy  happiness— what  ails  thee,  cousin  of  mme! 
Why  didst  thou  sigh  so  deeply? 

Cos.    Did  I  sigh  ? 
I  was  not  conscious  of  it.    It  is  a  fashion, 
A  silly — a  most  silly  fashion  I  have 
When  I  am  very  happy.    Did  I  sigh  1 

(sighing.) 

Aless.    Thou  didst.     Thou  are  not  well.    Thou 
hast  indulged 

•  First  published  In  the  Southern  Literary  *e«*e»»^, '3» 
December,  1836.  and  January.  1836.  Republished,  unaltered, 
m  the  1846  collection  of  poems  by  Poe.  While  a  »<>««  com- 
plete draft  of  the  drama  Is  In  existence,  these  seem  to  be  the 
only  portions  which  the  author  was  willing  to  let  a«e  the  light 
— Bditob. 
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Too  much  of  late,  and  I  am  vexed  to  see  it 
Late  hours  and  wine,  Castiglione,— these 
Will  rum  thee !  thou  art  already  altered— 
Thy  looks  are  haggard— nothing  so  wears  away 
Ihe  constitution  as  late  hours  and  wine. 

Cos.   (musing).    Nothing,  fair  cousin,  notli- 
ing — not  even  deep  sorrow — 
Wears  it  away  like  evil  hours  and  wine. 
I  will  amend. 

4?ew.    Do  it !    I  would  have  thee  drop 
Thy  riotous  company,  too— fellows  low  bom 
111  suit  the  like  of  old  Di  Broglio's  heir 
And  Alessandra  's  husband. 

Cos.    I  will  drop  them. 

^less     Thou  wilt— thou  must.    Attend  thou 
also  more 
To  thy  dress  and  equipage— they  are  over  plain 
*  or  thy  lofty  rank  and  fashion— much  depends 
Upon  appearances. 

Cos.     I'll  see  to  it. 

Aless.    Then  see  to  it!— pay  more  attention, 
sir, 

To  a  becoming  carriage— much  thou  wantest 
In  dignity. 

Cos.    Much,  much,  oh,  much  I  want 
In  proper  dignity. 

Aless.  (haughtily).     Thou  mockest  me.  sir' 

Cas.  (abstractedly).     Sweet,  gentle  Lala^^e' 

Aless.    Heard  I  aright? 
I  speak  to  him— he  speaks  of  Lalage ! 
Sir  Count!  (places  her  hand  on  his  shouhhr) 
what  art  thou  dreaming?    He's  not  well! 
Whatails  thee,  sir? 
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Cm.     (starting).     Cousin!     fair     cousin!— 
Madam ! 
I  crave  thy  pardon — indeed  I  am  not  well — 
Your  hand  from  oflf  my  shoulder,  if  you  please. 
This  air  is  most  oppressive ! — Madam— the  Duke ! 

Enter  Di  Broglio. 

Di  Broglio.    My  son,  I've  news  for  thee!— 
hey  t— what's    the    matter!     (observing 
Alessandra). 
V  the  pouts?    Kiss  her,  Castiglione!  kiss  her, 
You  dog!  and  make  it  up,  I  say.  this  minute! 
I've  news  for  you  both.    Politian  is  expected 
Hourly  in  Rome— Politian.  Earl  of  Leicester! 
We'll  have  him  at  the  wedding.     'Tis  his  first 

v?sit 
To  the  imperial  city. 

Ahss.    What !    Politian 
Of  Britain,  Earl  of  Leicester? 

Di  Brog.     The  same,  my  love. 
We'll  have  him  at  the  wedding.     A  man  quite 

young 
In  years,  but  grey  in  fame.     I  have  not  seen 

him, 
But  Rumour  speaks  of  him  as  a  prodigy 
Pre-eminent  in  arts,  and  arms,  and  wealth. 
And  high  descent.    We'll  have  him  at  the  wed- 

ding-  .  . 

Aless.    I  have  heard  much  of  this  Politian. 
Gay,  volatile  and  giddy— is  he  not, 
And  little  given  to  thinking? 

Di  Brog.    Par  from  it,  love. 
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No  branch,  they  say,  of  all  philosophy 
So  deep  abstruse  he  has  not  mastered  it. 
Learned  as  few  are  learned. 

Aless.     'Tis  very  strange  I 
I  have  known  men  have  seen  Politian 
And  sought  his  company.    They  speak  of  him 
As  of  one  who  entered  madly  into  life, 
Dnnking  the  cup  of  pleasure  to  the  dregs. 
A   J  .1-  Ridiculous!    Now  /  have  seen  Politian 
And  know  him  well— nor  learned  nor  mirthful 

he. 
He  is  a  dreamer,  and  a  man  shut  out 
From  common  passions. 

Di  Brog.    Children,  we  disagree. 
Let  us  go  forth  and  taste  the  fragrant  air 
Of  the  garden.    Did  I  dream,  or  did  I  hear 
I'olitian  was  a  melancholy  man?    (Exeunt.) 

II. 

^^^^  }^'*  ■^P*rt»nt.  with  a  wtadow  opm  and  looklu 

Lalage.    Jacinta!  is  it  thouT 
Jacinta  (pertly).    Yes,  ma'am,  I'm  here. 
Lai.    I  did  not  know,  Jacinta  you  were  in 
waiting. 
Sit  down  .'—let  not  my  presence  trouble  you— 
Sit  down !— for  I  am  humble,  moat  humble. 
Jac.  (aside).     'Tis  time. 

(Jaemta  seats  herself  in  a  side-long  man- 
ner upon  the  chair,  resting  her  elbows 
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v.'p(m  the  back,  and  regarding  her  mis- 
tress with  a  contemptwms  look.    Lalage 
continues  to  read.) 
Lai.    "It  in  another  climate,  so  he  said, 
Bore  a  bright  golden  flower,  but  not  i'  this  soil !" 
(pauses — turns  over  some  leaves,  and  re- 
sumes.) 
"No  lingering  vs'inters  there,   nor  snow,   nor 

shower — 
But  Ocean  ever  to  refresh  mankind 
Breathes  the  shrill  spirit  of  the  western  wind." 
Oh,  beautiful ! — most  beautiful ! — how  like 
To    what    my    fevered    soul    doth    dream    of 

Heaven ! 
0  happy  land !  (pauses)  She  died ! — ^the  maiden 

died! 
0  still  more  happy  maiden  who  couldst  die  1 
Jacinta! 

(Jacinta  returns  no  answer,  and  Lalage 
presently  resumes.) 
Again ! — a  similar  tale 
Told  of  a  beauteous  dame  beyond  the  sea  1 
Thus  speaketh  one  Ferdinand  in  the  words  of 

the  play — 
"She  died  full  young"— one  Bossola  answers 

him — 
"I  think  not  so — ^her  infelicity 
Seemed  to  have  years  too  many" — Ah,  luckless 

lady! 
Jacinta !  (stUl  no  answer). 

Here's  a  far  sterner  story — 
But  like — oh,  like  in  its  despair — 
Of  that  Egyptian  queen,  winning  so  easily 
I.  12 
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A  thousand  hearts— losing  at  length  her  own. 
She  died.    Thus  endeth  the  hirtory — and  her 

maids 
Lean  over  her  and  weep — ^two  gentle  maids 
With  gentle  names — Eiros  and  Charmion  I 
Rainbow  and  Dove  t — Jacinta  I 

Jac.  (pettishly).    Madam,  what  «  itt 

Lai.    Wilt  thou,  my  good  Jacinta,  be  so  kind 
As  go  down  in  the  library  and  bring  me 
The  Holy  Evangelists! 

Jac.    Pshaw  1  (Exit.) 

Lai.    If  there  be  balm 
For  the  wounded  spirit  in  Gilead,  it  is  there! 
Dew  in  the  night  time  of  my  bitter  trouble 
Will  there  be  found— "dew  sweeter  far  than  that 
Which  hangs  like  chains  of  pearl  on  Hermon 
hill." 

(re-enter  Jacinta,  and  throws  a  volume  on 
the  table.) 
There,  ma'am,  'a  the  book.     Indeed  she  is  very 
troublesome.     ( aside. ) 
Lai.    (astonished).     What    didst   thou    say, 
Jacinta  f 

Have  I  done  aught 
To  grieve  thee  or  to  vex  theet — I  am  sorry. 
For  thou  hast  served  rae  long  and  ever  been 
Trustworthy  and  respectful,  (resumes  her  read- 
ing.) 
Jac.    I  can't  believe 
She  has  any  more  jewels — ^no — no — she  gave  me 
all.     (aside.) 
Lai.    What  didst  thou  say,  Jacinta  f    Now  I 
bethink  me 
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Thon  hast  not  spoken  lately  of  thy  wedding. 

How  fares  good  UgoT — and  when  is  it  to  be  f 

Can  I  do  aught  f — is  there  no  further  aid 

Thon  needest,  Jacintat 
Jac.    Is  there  no  further  aid ! 

That's    meant    for    me.     {aside.)     I'm    sore, 
madam,  you  need  not 

Be  always  throwing  those  jewels  in  my  teeth. 
LcA.    Jewels!  Jacinta, — now  indeed,  Jacinta, 

I  thought  not  of  the  jewels. 
Jac.    Oh,  perhaps  not ! 

But  then  I  might  have  sworn  it.    After  all, 

There's  Ugo  says  the  ring  is  only  paste, 

For  he's  sure  the  Count  Castiglione  never 

Would  have  given  a  real  diamond  to  such  as  you; 

And  at  the  best  I'm  certain,  madam,  you  can- 
not 

Have  use  for  jewels  now.    But  I  might  have 

sworn  it.  {Exit.) 

{Lalage  hursts  into  tears  and  leans  her 

head   upon    the   table — after   a   short 

pause  raises  it.) 

Lai.    Poor  Lalange! — and  is  it  come  to  thist 

Thy  servant  maid! — but  courage! — 'tis  but  a 
viper 

"Whom  thou  hast  cherished  to  sting  thee  to  the 
soul !  {taking  up  the  mirror.) 

Ha!  here  at  least's  a  friend — too  much  a  friend 

In  earlier  days — a  f  rieu  J  will  not  deceive  thee. 

Fair  mirror  and  true!  now  tell  me  (for  thou 
canst) 

A  tale — a  pretty  tale — and  heed  thou  not 

Though  it  be  rife  with  woe.    It  answers  me. 
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It  speaks  of  sunken  eyes,  and  wasted  eheeki, 
And  Beauty  long  deceased— remembers  me. 
Of  Joy  departed— Hope,  the  Seraph  Hope, 
InumM  and  entombed ! — ^now,  in  a  tone 
Law,  sad,  and  solemn,  but  most  audible, 
Whispers  of  early  grave  untimely  yawning 
For  ruined  maid.    Fair  mirror  and  tmel — thou 

liest  not! 
Thou  hast  no  end  to  gain— no  heart  to  break— 

Castiglione  lied  who  said  he  loved 

Thou  true— he  false !— false  I— false ! 

(While  she  speaks,  a  mmk  enters  her 
apartment     and     approaches     unob- 
served.) 
Monk.    Refuge  thou  hast. 
Sweet  daughter!  in  Heaven.     Think  of  eternal 

things ! 
Give  up  thy  soul  to  penitence,  and  pray! 
Lai.  (arising  hurriedly).     I  cannot  pray  I— 
My  soul  is  at  war  with  God ! 
T^e  frightful  sounds  of  merriment  below 

Disturb  my  senses — go  I  I  cannot  pray 

The  sweet  airs  from  the  garden  worry  me  1 
Thy  presence  grieves  me— go !— thy  priestly  rai- 
ment 
Fills  me  with  dread- thy  ebony  crucifix 
With  horror  and  awe ! 
Monk.     Think  of  thy  precious  soul ! 

Lai.     Think  of  my  early  days!- think  of  my 
father  ' 

And  mother  in   Heaven!   think   of  our  quiet 

home, 
And  the  rivulet  that  ran  before  the  door! 
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Think  of  my  little  sisten  I— think  of  them ! 
And  think  of  me ! — think  of  my  tniating  love 
And  confidence — ^his  vows — my  ruin— think— 

think 
Of  my  unspeakable  misery ! — begone  I 
Tet  stay  I  yet  stay ! — what  was  it  thou  saidst  of 

prayer 
And  penitence?    Didst  thou  not  speak  of  faith 
And  vows  before  Ihe  throne  t 

Monk.    I  did. 

Lai.    'Tis  well. 
There  it  a  vow  'twere  fitting  should  be  made — 
A  sacred  vo>* .  imperative  and  urgent, 
A  solemn  vow '. 

Monk.    Daughter,  this  zeal  is  well ! 

LaK    Father,  this  zeal  is  anything  but  well  I 
Hast  thou  a  crucifix  fit  for  this  thing  t 
A  crucifix  whereon  to  register 
This  sacred  vow T     {he  hands  her  his  own.) 
Not  that— Oh !  no !— no !— no !     {shuddering. ) 
Not  that !    Not  that !— I  tell  thee,  holy  man, 
Thy  raiments  and  thy  ebony  cross  affright  me  I 
Stand  back !  I  have  a  crucifix  myself, — 
/  have  a  crucifix !    Methinks  'twere  fitting 
The  deed — the  vow — the  symbol  of  the  deed — 
And  the  deed's  register  should  tally,  father! 

{draws  a  cross-handled  dagger  and  raises 
it  on  high.) 
Behold  the  cross  wherewith  a  vow  like  mine 
Is  written  in  Heaven  I 

Monk.    Thy  words  are  madness,  daughter, 
And   speak   a   purpose   unholy — ^thy   lips   are 
Uvid — 
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Thine  eyes  are  wild— ter^pt  not  the  wrath  di- 

vinef 
Pause  ere  too  late !— oh,  be  not— be  not  rash ! 
Swear  not  the  oath — oh,  swear  it  not  I 
Lai.     'Tia  awom  I 


IIT. 

An  Apartment  In  a  Palaca.    PouTiAif  and  Baloauab. 

Baldazzar.    Arouse  thee  now,  Politian ! 
Thou  must  not— nay  indeed,  indeed,  thou  shalt 
not 

Give  away  unto  these  humours.    Be  thyself ! 
Shake  off  the  idle  fancies  that  beset  thee, 
And  live,  for  now  thou  diest ! 

Politian.    Not  so,  Baldazzar! 
Stirely  I  live. 

Bal.    Politian,  it  doth  grieve  me 
To  see  thee  thus ! 

Pol.    Baldazzar,  it  doth  grieve  me 
To  give  thee  cause  for  grief,  my  honoured  friend. 
Command  me,  sir!  what  wouldst  thou  have  me 

do? 
At  thy  behest  I  will  shake  off  that  nature 
Which  from  my  forefathers  I  did  inherit. 
Which  with  my  mother's  milk  I  did  imbibe, 
And  be  no  more  Politian,  but  some  other. 
Command  me,  sir! 

Bal.    To  the  field  then— to  the  field- 
To  the  senate  or  the  field. 

Pol.    Alas!  alas! 
There  is  an  imp  would  follow  me  even  there  I 
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There  is  an  imp  hath  followed  me  even  there  1 
There  ia what  voice  was  thatt 

Bal.    I  heard  it  not. 
I  heard  not  any  voice  except  thine  own, 
And  the  echo  of  thine  own. 

Pol.    Then  I  but  dreamed. 

fial.    Give  not  thy  soul  to  dreams:  the  camp 
— the  court 
Befit  thee — Fame  awaits  thee — Glory  calls — 
And  her  the  trumpet-tongued  thou  wilt  not  hear 
In  hearkening  to  imaginary  sounds 
And  phantom  voices. 

Pol.    It  M  a  phantom  voice  I 
Didst  thou  not  hear  it  then? 

B<U.    I  heard  it  not. 

Pol.    Thou    heardst    it    not! Baldazzar, 

speak  no  more 
To  me,  Politian,  of  thy  camps  and  courts. 
Oh !  I  am  sick,  sick,  sick,  even  unto  death 
Of  the  hollow  and  high-sounding  vanities 
Of  the  populous  Earth!      Bear  with  me  yet 

awhile ! 
We  have  been  boys  together — school-fellows — 
And  now  are  friends — yet  shall  not  be  so  long — 
For  in  the  Eternal  City  thou  shalt  do  me 
A  kind  and  gentle  office,  and  a  Power — 
A  Power  august,  benignant,  and  supreme — 
Shall  then  absolve  thee  of  all  further  duties 
Unto  thy  friend. 

Bil.    Thou  speakest  a  fearful  riddle 
I  will  not  understand. 

Pol.    Yet  now  as  Fate 
Approaches,  and  the  Hours  are  breathing  low. 
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The  sands   of   Time   are   changed   to   golden 

grains, 
And  dazzle  me,  Baldazzar.    Alas !  alas ! 
I  cannot  die,  having  within  my  heart 
So  keen  a  relish  for  the  beautiful 
As  hath  been  kindled  within  it.   Methinks  the  air 
Is  balmier  now  than  it  was  wont  to  be— 

Rich  melodies  are  floating  in  the  winds 

A  rarer  loveliness  bedecks  the  earth— 
And  with  a  holier  lustre  the  quiet  moon 
Sitteth  in  Heaven.— Hist !  hist  I  thou  canst  not 

say 
Thou  hearest  not  now,  Baldazzar? 
Bal.    Indeed  I  hear  not. 
Poi.    Not  hear  it!— listen  now— listen !— the 
faintest  sound 
And  yet  the  sweetest  that  ear  ever  heard ! 
A  lady's  voice !— and  sorrow  in  the  tone  I 
Baldazzar,  it  oppresses  me  like  a  spell  I 
Again  .'—again !— how  solemnly  it  falls 
Into  my  heart  of  hearts!  that  eloquent  voice 
Surely  I  never  heard— yet  it  were  well 
Had  I  hut  heard  it  with  its  thriUing  tones 
In  earlier  days ! 

Bal.    I  myself  hear  it  now. 
Be  stm !— the  voice,  if  I  mistake  not  greatly, 
Proceeds  from  yonder  lattice— which  you  may 

see 
Very  plainly  throu^a  the  window— it  belongs, 
Does  It  not?  unto  this  palace  of  the  Duke 
The  smger  is  undoubtedly  beneath 
The  roof  of  his  Excellency— and  perhaps 
Is  even  that  Alessandra  of  whom  he  spoke 
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As  the  betrothed  of  Castiglione, 
His  son  and  heir. 
Pol.    Be  still ! — it  comes  again ! 
Voice  {very  faintly).    "And  is  thy  heart  so 
stiong 
As  for  to  leave  me  thus, 
That  have  loved  thee  so  long, 
In  wealth  and  woe  among  ? 
And  is  thy  heart  so  strong 
As  for  to  leave  me  thus  ? 

Say  nay !  say  nay ! '  '• 
Bal.     The  song  is  English,  and  I  oft  have 
heard  it 
In  merry  England — never  so  plaintively — 
Hist !  hist !  it  comes  again ! 
Voice  {more  loudly).    "Is  it  so  strong 
As  for  to  leave  me  thus, 
That  have  loved  thee  so  long, 
In  wealth  and  woe  among  1 
And  is  thy  heart  so  strong 
As  for  to  leave  me  thus  ? 

Say  nay !  say  nay !" 
'Tis  hushed  and  all  is  still ! 
All  is  not  still. 
Let  us  go  down. 
Go  down,  Baldazzar,  go! 
The  hour  is  growing  late — ^the  Duke 
awaits  us, — 
Thy  presence  is  expected  in  the  hall 
Below.    What  ails  thee,  Earl  Politian? 
Voice  {distinctly).    "Who  have  loved  thee  so 
long, 
*  B7  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt — Bi^iroB. 


Bal. 
Pol. 
Bal. 
Pol. 
Bal. 
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In  wealth  and  woe  among, 
And  is  thy  heart  so  strong! 

Say  nay!   say  nay!" 
Bal.    Let  us  descend!— 'tis  time.     Politian 
give  ' 

These  fancies  to  the  wind.    Remember,  pray, 
Your  bearing  lately  savoured  much  of  rudeness 
Unto  the  Duke.    Arouse  thee !  and  remember ! 
Pol.    Remember?    I  do.    Lead  on!    I  do  re- 
member  (going.) 

Let  us  descend.    Believe  me  I  would  give, 
Freely  would  give  the  broad  lands  of  my  earl- 

dom 
To  look  upon  the  face  hidden  by  yon  lattice— 
"To  gaze  upon  that  veiled  face,  and  hear 
Once  more  that  silent  tongue." 

Bal.    Let  me  beg  you,  sir. 
Descend  with  me — the  Duke  may  be  offended. 
Let  us  go  down,  I  pray  you. 
Voice  (loudly).    Say  nay  I — say  nay  I 
Pol.  (aside).     'Tis  strange! — 'tis  very  strange 
— ^methought  the  voice 
Chimed  in  with  my  desires  and  bade  me  stay ! 
(Approaching  the  window.) 
Sweet  voice!  I  heed  thee,  and  will  surely  stay. 
Now  be  this  Fancy,  by  Heaven,  or  be  it  Fate, 
Still  will  I  not  descend.    Baldazzar,  make 
Apology  unto  the  Duke  for  me ; 
I  go  not  down  to-night. 

Bal.    Tour  lordship 's  pleasure 
Shall  be  attended  to.    Good-night,  Politian. 
Pol.    Good-night,  my  friend,  good-night. 
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IV. 

Tb*  G«rdena  of  a  Pmlace— Moonlight    ItAhAon  and  Polxtuii. 

Lalage.    And  dost  thou  speak  of  love 
To  me,  Politiant — dost  thou  speak  of  love 
To  Lalage  f — ah  woe — ah  woe  is  me ! 
This  mockery  is  most  cruel — most  cruel  indeed  I 

Politian.    Weep  not!  oh,  sob  not  thus! — thy 
bitter  tears 
Will  madden  me.    Oh,  mourn  not,  Lalage — 
Be  comforted !   I  know — I  know  it  all. 
And  still  I  speak  of  love.    Look  at  me,  brightest, 
And  beautiful  Lalage ! — ^tum  here  thine  eyes ! 
Thou  askest  me  if  I  could  speak  of  love. 
Knowing  what  I  know,  and  seeing  what  I  have 

seen. 
Thou  askest  me  thac — and  thus  I  answer  thee — 
Thus  on  my  bended  knee  I  answer  thee. 

,(kneeling.) 
Sweet  Lalage,  /  love  thee — love  thee — love  thee; 
Thro'  good  and  ill — thro'  weal  and  woe,  /  love 

thee. 
Not  mother,  with  her  first-bom  on  her  knee. 
Thrills  with  intenser  love  than  I  for  thee. 
Not  on  God's  altar,  in  any  time  or  clime. 
Burned  there  a  holier  fire  than  bumeth  now 
Within  my  spirit  for  thee.    And  do  I  love  ? 

(arising.) 
Even  for  thy  woes  I  love  thee — even  for  thy 
woes, — 

Lai.    Alas,  proud  Earl, 
Thou  dost  forget  thyself,  remembering  me ! 
How,  in  thy  father's  halls,  among  the  maidens 
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Pure  and  reproachless,  of  thy  princely  line, 

Could  the  dishonoured  Lalage  abide? 

Thy  wife,  and  with  a  tainted  memory — 

My  seared  and  blighted  name,  how  would  it  tally 

With  the  ancestral  honours  of  thy  house, 

And  with  thy  glory? 

Pol.    Speak  not  to  me  of  glory  I 
I  hate — I  loathe  the  name ;  I  do  abhor 
The  unsatisfactory  and  ideal  thing. 
Art  thou  not  Lalage,  and  I  PolitianT 
Do  I  not  love — art  thou  not  beautiful — 
What  ijeed  we  more?    Ha!   glory  I   now  speak 

not  of  it: 
By  all  I  hold  most  sacred  and  most  solemn — 
By  all  my  wishes  now — ^my  fears  hereafter — 
By  all  I  scorn  on  earth  and  hope  in  heaven — 
There  is  no  deed  I  would  more  glory  in, 
Than  in  thy  cause  to  scoff  at  this  same  glory 
And  trample  it  under  foot.    What  matterr  li— 
What  matters  it,  my  fairest,  and  my  best. 
That  we  go  down  unhonoured  and  forgotten 
Into  the  dust — so  we  descend  together? 
Descend    together— and    then— and   then   per^ 
chance — 
Lai.    Why  dost  thou  pause,  Politiani 
Pol.    And  then  perchance 
Arise  together,  Lalage,  and  roam 
The  starry  and  quiet  dwellings  of  the  blest. 
And  still— 
Lai.    Why  dost  thou  pause,  Politiant 
Pol.    And  still  together — together. 
Lai.    Now,  Earl  of  Leicester ! 
Thou  lovest  me,  and  in  my  heart  of  hearts 
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I  feel  thou  lovest  me  truly. 
Pol.    O  Lalagel 

{throwing  himself  upon  his  knee.) 

And  lovest  thou  met 
Lai.    Hist!   hush!    within  the  gloom 

Of  yonder  trees  methought  a  figure  passed — 

A  spectral  figure,  solemn,  and  slow,  and  noise- 
less— 

Like  the  grim  shadow  Conscience,  solemn  and 
noiseless. 

(walks  across  and  returns.) 

I  was  mistaken — 'twas  but  a  giant  bough 

Stirred  by  the  autumn  wind.    Folitian! 
Pol.    My  Lalage — my  love!    why   art   thou 
moved? 

Way  dost  thou  turn  so  pale?    Not  Conscience* 
self. 

Far  less  a  shadow  which  thou  likenest  to  it, 

Should  shake  the  lirm  spirit  thus.    But  the  night 
wind 

Is  chilly — and  these  melancholy  boughs 

Throw  over  all  things  a  gloom. 
Lai.    Politian ! 

Thou  speakest  to  me  of  love.    Knowest  thou  the 
land 

With  which  all  tongues  are  busy — a  land  new 
found — 

Miraculously  found  by  one  of  Genoa — 

A  thousand  leagues  within  the  golden  west? 

A  fairy  land  of  flowers,  and  fruit,  and  sun- 
shine,— 

And  crystal  lakes,  and  over-arching  forests, 
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And  mountainB,  aroimd  whose  towering  sum- 

mits  the  winds 
Of  Heaven   untrammelled  flow — which  air  to 

breathe 
Is  Happiness  now,  and  will  be  Freedom  here- 
after 
In  days  that  are  to  come? 

Pol.    Oh,  wilt  thou— wilt  thou 
Fly  to  that  Paradise — my  Lalage,  wilt  thou 
Fly  thither  with  me?    There  Care  shall  be  for- 

gotten. 
And  Sorrow  shall  be  no  more,  and  Eros  be  all. 
And  life  shall  then  be  mine,  for  I  will  live 
For  thee,  and  in  thine  eyes — and  thou  shalt  be 
No  more  a  mourner — but  the  radiant  Joys 
Shall  wait  upon  thee,  and  the  angel  Hope 
Attend  thee  ever;  and  I  will  kneel  to  thee 
And  worship  thee,  and  call  thee  my  beloved, 
My  own,  my  beautiful,  my  love,  my  wife. 
My  all ; — oh,  wilt  thou — ^wilt  thou,  Lalage, 
Fly  thither  with  me? 

Lai.    A  deed  is  to  be  done — 
Gastiglione  lives ! 
Pol.    And  he  shall  die!  (Exit) 

Lai.    {(after    a    pause).      And— he—shall— 

die ! alas ! 

Gastiglione  die?    Who  spoke  the  words? 
Where  am  I?— what  was  it  he  said?— Politian ! 
Thou  art  not  gone— thou  art  not  gone,  Politian! 
I  feel  thou  art  not  gone — ^yet  dare  not  look, 
Lest  I  behold  thee  not — thou  couldst  not  go 
With  those  words  upon  thy  lips— oh,  speak  to 
me! 
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And  let  me  hear  thy  voice— one  word — one  word, 
To  say  thou  art  not  gone,— one  little  sentence, 
To  say  how  thou  dost  scom — how  thou  dost  hate 
My  womanly  weakness.    Ha !  ha !  thou  art  not 

gone — 
Oh,  speak  to  me !    I  knew  thou  wouldst  not  go  1 
I  knew  thou  wouldst  not,  couldst  not,  durst  not 

Villain,  thou  art  not  gone — thou  mockest  me ! 
And  thus  I  clutch  thee — thus! He  is  gone, 

he  is  gone — 
Gone — gone.     Where  am  It 'tis  well — 'tia 

very  well! 
So  that  the  blade  be  keen — ^the  blow  be  sure, 
'Tis  well,  'tis  very  well — alas !  alas ! 


*•«• 


Tbe  Suburbs.    Politian  alone. 

Politian.    This  weakness  grows  upon  me.    I 
am  faint, 
And  much  I  fear  me  ill — it  will  not  do 
To  die  ere  I  have  lived !— Stay— stay  thy  hand, 
0  Azrael,  yet  awhile  .'-Prince  of  the  Powers 
Of  Darkness  and  the  Tomb,  oh,  pity  me  1 
Oh,  pity  me !  let  me  not  perish  now, 
In  the  budding  of  my  Paradisal  Hope ! 
Give  me  to  live  yet — ^yet  a  little  while-. 
'Tis  I  who  pray  for  life — I  who  so  late 
Demanded  but  to  die ! — What  sayest  the  Countt 
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Enter  BtUdazzar. 

Bdldazzar.    That,  knowing  no  cause  of  qua^ 
rel  or  of  feud 
Between  the  Earl  Politian  and  himself, 
He  doth  decline  your  cartel. 

Pol.    What  didst  thou  say! 
What  answer  was  it  you  brought  me,  good  Bal. 

dazzar  T 
With  what  excessive  fragrance  the  zephyr  comes 
Laden  from  yonder  bowers ! — a  fairer  day. 
Or  one  more  worthy  Italy,  methinks 
No    mortal    eyes   have    seen!— «;/jo*   said    the 
Count? 
BcL    That  he,  Castiglione,  not  being  aware 
Of  any  feud  existing,  or  any  cause 
Of  quarrel  between  your  lordship  and  himself, 
Cannot  accept  the  challenge. 

Pol.    It  is  most  true — 
All  this  is  very  true.    When  saw  you,  sir. 
When  saw  you  now,  Baldazzar,  in  the  frigid 
Ungenial  Britain  which  we  left  so  lately, 
A  heaven  so  calm  as  this — so  utterly  free 
From  the  evil  taint  of  clouds?— and  he  did  say? 
Bal.    No  more,  my  lord,  than  I  have  told  you, 
sir; 
The  Count  Castiglione  will  not  fight, 
Having  no  cause  for  quarrel. 

Pol.    Now  this  is  true — 
All  very  true.    Thou  art  my  friend,  Baldazzar, 
And  I  have  not  forgotten  it— thou  It  do  me 
A  piece  of  service ;  wilt  thou  go  back  and  say 
Unto  this  man,  that  I,  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
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Hold  him  a  villain  f — thus  much,  I  pr'ythee,  say 
Unto  the  Count — it  is  exceeding  just 
He  should  have  cause  for  quarrel. 

Bal.    My  lord ! — my  friend ! 

Pol.  (aside).     'Tis  he — he  comes  himself! 
(aloud.)    Thou  reasonest  well. 
I  know  what  thou  wouldst  say — not  send  the 

message — 
Well  I— I  will  think  of  it— I  will  not  send  it. 
Now  pr'ythee,  leave  me — thither  doth  come  s 

person 
With  whom  affairs  of  a  most  private  nature 
I  would  adjust. 

Bal.    I  go — to-morrow  we  meet, 
Do  we  not  1 — at  the  Vatican. 

Pol.    At  the  Vatican.  (Exit  Bal.) 


Enter  Castiglione. 

Cas.    The  Earl  of  Leicester  here ! 
Pol.    I  am  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  thou 
seest, 
Dost  thou  not,  that  I  am  here? 
Cas.    My  lord,  some  strange, 
Some  singular  mistake — misunderstanding — 
Hath  without  doubt  arisen:    thou  hast  been 

urged 
Thereby,  in  heat  of  anger,  to  address 
Some  words  most  unaccountable,  in  writing. 
To  me,  Castiglione;  the  bearer  being 
Baldazzar,  Duke  of  Surrey.    I  am  aware 
Of  nothing  which  might  warrant  thee  in  this 
thing, 
I.  13 
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Having  given  thee  no  oflfenae.    Ha  I— am  I  right^ 
'Twas  a  mistake  f — uidoubtedly — we  all 
Do  err  at  times. 
Pol.    Draw,  villain,  and  prate  no  more  I 
Ctu.    Hal— draw  t— and     villain  t     have    at 
thee  then  at  once, 
Proud  Earl!  (draws.) 

Pol.  {drawing.)     Thus  to  the  expiatorv  tomb, 
Untimely  sepulchre,  I  do  devote  the 
In  the  name  of  Lalage  I 
Cas.  (letting  fall  his  sword  and  recoiling  to 
the  extremity  of  the  stage.) 
Of  Lalage. 

Hold  off  I— thy  sacred  ham!  I— avaunt,  I  say! 
Avaunt— I  will  not  fight  thee— indeed  I  dare 
not. 
Pol.    Thou  wilt  not  fight  with  me  didst  say, 
Sir  Count  T 
Shall  I  be  baffled  thus f— now  this  is  well; 
Didst  say  thou  darest  not?    Ha ! 

Cas.    I  dare  not— ^are  not — 
Hold  ofl*  thy  hand— with  that  beloved  name 
So  fresh  upon  thy  lips  I  will  not  fight  thee— 
I  cannot — dare  not. 

Pol.    Now,  by  my  halidom, 
I  do  believe  thee !— coward,  I  do  believe  thee! 
Cas.    Ha ! — coward ! — this  may  not  be ! 

(clutches  his  sword  and  staggers  towards 
Politian,  hut  his  purpose  is  changed  be- 
fore reaching  him,  and  he  falls  upon  his 
knee  at  the  feet  of  the  Earl.) 
.    ^  Alas !  my  lord. 

It  is — it  is — most  true.     Id  such  a  cause 
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I  am  the  veriest  coward.    Oh,  pity  me  I 
Pol    (greatly   softened).     Alas!— I    do— in* 
deed  I  pity  thee. 

Cos.    And  Lalage 

Pol.    Scoundrel!— arise  and  die  I 
Cos.    It  needeth  not  be — ^thus— thus — Oh,  let 
me  die 
Thus  on  my  bended  knee.    It  were  most  fitting 
That  in  this  deep  humiliation  I  perish. 
For  in  the  fight  I  will  not  raise  a  hand 
Against  thee.  Earl  of  Leicester.     Strike  thou 

home —  (baring  his  bosom.) 

Here  is  no  let  or  hindrance  to  thy  weapon — 
Strike  home.    I  will  not  fight  thee. 

Pol.    Now's  Death  and  Hell! 
Am  I  not — am  I  not  sorely — grievously  tempted 
To  take  thee  at  thy  word  t    But  mark  me,  sir : 
Think  not  to  fly  me  thus.    Do  thou  prepare 
For  public  insult  in  the  streets — before 
The  eyes  of  the  citizens.    I'll  follow  thee — 
Like  an  avenging  spirit  ni  follow  thee 
Even  unto  death.     Before  those  whom  thou 

lovest — 
Before  all  Rome  111  taunt  the^,  villain,— I '11 

taunt  thee, 
Dost  hear?  with  cowardice — ^thou  wilt  not  fight 

met 
Thou  liest!  thou  shaltl  (Exit.) 

Cos.    Now  this  indeed  is  just! 
Most    righteous,     and    most    just,    avenging 
Heaven ! 
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POEMS  WRITTEN  IN  YOUTH* 

[For  Introduction  see  page  53,  present  volume.] 


SONNET— TO  SCIENCE 


[First  published  in  edition  of  1829.] 


Science!  tmr,  daughter  of  Old  Time  thou  art! 

Who  alterest  all  things  with  thy  peering  eyes. 
Why  pre/est  thou  thus  upon  the  poet's  heart, 

Vulture,  whose  wings  are  dull  realities? 
How  should  he  love  thee  ?  or  how  deem  thee  wise, 

Who  wouldst  not  leave  him  in  his  wandering 
To  seek  for  treasure  in  the  jewelled  skies, 

Albeit  he  soared  with  an  undaunted  wing? 
Hast  thou  not  dragged  Diana  from  her  car? 

And  driven  the  Hamadryad  from  the  wood 
To  seek  a  shelter  in  some  happier  star? 

Hast  thou  not  torn  the  Naiad  from  her  flood, 
The  Elfin  from  the  green  grass,  and  from  me 
The  summer  dream  beneath  the  tamarind  tree? 

«»!>i^Il*7*^  reasons— some  of  which  have  reference  to  the  sin 
^it'i^'"  h"'  S"**  °'**t'^  *°  tlie  date  of  Tennyson's  first  poemst 
—have  Induced  me.  after  some  hesitation,  to  republish  those 
«,?„»'^!i''^®  compositions  of  my  earliest  boyhood.  They  are 
^"J^^^.^y^O't^m—vitbout  alteration  from  the  original  edition 
idged.— e'aIr  (18«)         ""°*®  *°  *^  Judiciously  acknowl- 

»k!»'"v'^  '■®'®'"^  *°  *^^^  accusation  brought  against  Edgar  Po* 
that  he  was  a  coypist  of  Tennyson. — Ewtob. 
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AL  AARAAP* 


(First  published  in  edition  of  1829.] 


PRELUDEf 

Mysterious  star! 
Thou  wert  my  dream 
All  a  l<xig  summer  nigav^^ 
Be  now  my  theme ! 
By  this  clear  stream. 
Of  thee  will  I  write; 
Meantime  from  afar 
Bathe  me  in  light  1 

Thy  world  has  not  the  dross  of  ours, 
Yet  all  the  beauty — all  the  flowers 
That  list  our  love  or  deck  our  bowers 
In  dreamy  gardens,  where  do  lie 
Dreamy  maidens  all  the  day; 
While  the  silver  winds  of  Circassy 
On  violet  couches  faint  away. 
Little— oh!    little  dwells  in  thee 
Like  unto  what  on  earth  we  see: 

*  A  star  was  discovered  by  Tycho  Brahe  which  appeared 
suddenlv  In  tbe  heavens — attained,  in  a  few  days,  a  brilliancy 
surpassing  that  of  Jupiter — then  as  suddenly  disappeared,  and 
has  never  been  seen  since. 

t  These  twenty-nine  lines  were  substituted  for  the  sonnet 
"  To  Silence  "  ( the  introduction  to  "  Al  Aaraaf  "  in  the  edi- 
tion of  1829),  but  omittPd  In  all  subsequent  collections,  the 
sonnet  being  restored  to  its  former  place. — BoiroB. 
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Beauty's  eye  is  here  the  bluest 
In  the  falsest  and  untiuest — 
On  the  sweetest  air  doth  float 
The  most  sad  and  solemn  not^— 
If  with  thee  be  broken  hearts, 
Joy  so  peacefully  departs, 
That  its  echo  still  doth  dwell. 
Like  the  murmur  in  the  shell. 
Thou !  thy  truest  type  of  grief 
Is  the  gently  falling  leaf — 
Thou !  thy  framing  is  so  holy 
Sorrow  is  not  melancholy. 

PART  I. 

0!  NOTHING  earthly  save  the  ray 
[(Thrown  back  from  flowers)  of  Beauty's  eye^ 
As  in  those  gardens  where  the  day 
Springs  from  the  germs  of  Circassy — 
0 !  nothing  earthly  save  th'^  thrill 
Of  melody  in  woodland  rill- 
Or  (music  of  the  passion-h*  arted) 
Joy's  voice  so  peacefully  departed 
That  like  the  murmur  in  the  shell, 
Its  echo  dwelleth  and  will  dwell — 
0 !  nothing  of  the  dross  of  ours — 
Yet  all  the  beauty — all  the  flowers 
That  list  our  Love,  and  deck  our  bowers- 
Adorn  yon  world  afar,  afar — 
The  wandering  star. 

'Twas  a  sweet  time  for  Nesace — for  there 
Her  world  lay  lolling  on  the  golden  air, 
Near  four  bright  suns — a  temporary  rest — 
An  oasis  in  desert  of  the  blest. 
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Away — away — 'mid  seas  of  rays  that  roll 
Empyrean  splendour  o'er  th'  unchained  soul— 
The  soul  that  scarce  (the  billows  are  so  dense) 
Can  struggle  to  its  destin'd  eminence — 

To  distant  spheres,  from  time  to  time,  she  rode, 
And  late  to  ours,  the  favor 'd  one  of  God — 
But,  now,  the  ruler  of  an  anchor 'd  realm. 
She  throws  aside  the  sceptre — leaves  the  helm, 
And,  amid  incense  and  high  spiritual  hymns, 
Laves  in  quadruple  light  her  angel  limbs. 

Now  happiest,  lovliest  in  yon  lovely  Earth, 
Whence  sprang  the  "Idea  of  Beauty"  into  birth, 
(Falling  in  wreaths  thro'  many  a  startled  star, 
Like  woman's  hair  'mid  pearls,  until,  afar, 
It  lit  on  hills  Achaian,  and  there  dwelt), 
She  look'd  into  Infinity — and  knelt. 
Rich  clouds,  for  canopies,  about  her  curled — 
Fit  emblems  of  the  model  of  her  world — 
Seen  but  in  beauty — ^not  impeding  sight — 
Of  other  beauty  glittering  thro'  the  light — 
A  wreath  that  twined  each  starry  from  around, 
And  all  the  opal'd  air  in  colour  bound. 

All  hurriedly  she  knelt  upon  a  bed 
Of  flowers :  of  lilies  such  as  rear'd  the  head 
On  the  fair  Capo  Deucato,*  and  sprang 
So  eagerly  around  about  to  hang 

Upon  the  flying  footsteps deep  pride — 

Of  her  who  lov'd  a  mortal — and  so  died.f 

*  Santft  Maura— OUm  Deucadla. 
t  Sappho. 
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The  Sephalica,  budding  with  young  bees, 
Uprear'd  its  purple  stem  around  her  knees: 
And  gemmy  flower,  of  Trebizond  misnam'd— • 
I    r.  te  of  highest  stars,  where  erst  it  sham'd 
Ali  Other  loveliness :  its  honied  dew 
(The  fabled  nectar  that  the  heathen  knew) 
Deliriously  sweet,  was  dropp'd  from  Heaven, 
And  fell  on  gardens  of  the  unf orgiven 
In  Trebizond — and  on  a  sunny  flower 
So  like  its  own  above  that,  to  this  hour, 
It  still  remaineth,  torturing  the  bee 
With  madness,  and  unwonted  reverie : 
In  Heaven,  and  all  its  environs,  the  leaf 
And  blossom  of  the  fairy  plant,  in  grief 
Disconsolate  linger— grief  that  hangs  her  head. 
Repenting  follies  that  full  long  have  fled. 
Heaving  her  white  breast  to  the  balmy  air, 
Like  guilty  beauty,  chasten 'd,  and  more  fair: 
Nyctanthes  too,  as  sacred  as  the  light 
She  fears  to  perfume,  perfuming  the  nights 
^5<?,^^y*^*t  pondering  between  many  a  sun 
While  pettish  tears  adown  her  petals  run : 
And    that    aspiring    flower    that    sprang 
Earth— J  ^ 

ThJSi'  ^?^%^,  **  ™«c>»  noticed  by  Lewenhoeck  and  Tournefort 
The  bee,  feeding  upon  Its  blossoms,  becomes  Intoxicated. 

tC'ytla — the  Chrysanthemum  Peruvlanum,  or.  to  emnloi'  a 
wi^r^h"'™  ^"^  ^^T  tynisol— which  turns  contlnuXto- 
wards  the  sun.  covers  Itself,  like  Peru,  the  country  from  which 
It  comes  with  dewy  clouds  which  cool  and  refresh  Us  flowers 
during  the  most  violent  heajt  of  the  day.— B.Je  St.  Pfer« 

JThere  is  cultivated  In  tht  king's  garden  at  Paris  a  sneplea 
flo^?*!?^'",^  aloe  without  prlcklls.  Ihose  laJge  and  belut?  u 
^f  ul  11^^^^^  *  ^""i???  'J^°"'"  »'  *•»«  vanilla,  during  the  t  me 

towa?drLe^^S;th^*?''t'*.  '*'■''  "'"'u'*-  "  'J°««  ""t  bloVtm 
iSI^  .?=  .  '?°°'*'  °'  July— you  then  perceive  It  gradually 
open   its  petals— expand   them— fade  and  die.— St.  Pem. 
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And  died,  ere  scarce  exalted  into  birth, 
Bursting  its  odorous  heart  in  spirit  to  wing 
Its  way  to  Heaven,  from  garden  of  a  king : 
And  Valisnerian  lotus  thither  flown* 
From  struggling  with  the  waters  of  the  Rhone : 
And  thy  most  lovely  purple  perfume,  Zante  If 
Isola  d'oro ! — Fior  di  Levante ! 
And  the  Nelumbo  bud  that  floats  for  ever4 
With  Indian  Cupid  down  the  holy  river — 
Fair  flowers,  and  fairy  1  to  whose  care  is  given 
To  bear  the  Goddess'  song,  in  odours  up  to 
Heaven  :§ 


** Spirit!  that  dwellest  where, 

In  the  deep  sky, 
The  terrible  and  fair, 

In  beauty  vie ! 
Beyond  the  line  of  blue — 

The  boundary  of  the  star 
"Which  tumeth  at  the  view 

Of  thy  barrier  and  thy  bar — 
Of  the  barrier  overgone 

By  the  comets  who  were  cast 
From  their  pride,  and  from  their  throne 

To  be  drudges  till  the  last — 

•  There  Is  found,  in  tbo  Rhoue,  a  beautiful  lily  of  tlie  Valis> 
nerlan  kind.  Its  stem  will  stretcli  to  the  length  of  three  or 
four  feet — thus  preserving  its  head  above  water  Is  the  swell- 
ings of  the  river. 

t  The  Hyacinth. 

t  It  is  a  Action  of  the  Indians,  that  Cupid  w  first  seen 
SoatiDg  in  one  of  these  down  the  river  Oanges,  1  that  he 
mil  loves  the  cradle  of  his  childhood. 

I  And  golden  vials  full  of  odours  which  *n  t  prayers  of 
the  salnU. — Bevtlation  of  St.  /ofcn. 
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To  be  carriers  of  fire 

(The  red  fire  of  their  heart) 
With  the  speed  that  may  not  tire 

And  with  pain  that  shall  not  par^« 
Who  livest — that  we  know — 

In  Eternity — ^we  feel — 
But  the  shadow  of  whose  bmw 

What  spirit  shall  reveal  ? 
Tho'  the  beings  whom  thy  Nesao^ 

Thy  messenger,  hath  ^own 
Have  dream 'd  for  thy  Infinity 

A  model  of  their  own — • 
Thy  will  is  done,  O  God ! 

The  star  hath  ridden  high 
Thro'  many  a  tempest,  but  she  rode 

Beneath  thy  burning  eye ; 
And  here,  in  thought,  to  thee— 
In  thought  that  can  alone 

•  The  Humanitariana  held  tbat  Ood  was  to  b«  understood 
as  having  really  a  human  form. — Vide  Clark$'»  Bermona,  vol. 
1,  page  26,  fol.  edit 

The  drift  of  Milton's  argument  leads  bim  to  employ  lan- 
guage which  would  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  verge  upon  their 
doctrine :  hut  it  will  he  seen  immediately,  that  he  guards  him- 
self against  the  charge  of  having  adopted  one  of  the  most 
ignorant  errors  of  the  dark  ages  of  the  Church. — Dr.  Sum- 
ner's Notes  on  Milton's  Christian  Doctrine. 

This  opinion,  in  spite  of  many  testimonies  to  the  contrary, 
could  never  have  been  very  general.  Andeus,  a  Syrian  of 
Mesopotamia,  was  condemned  for  the  opinion,  as  heretical.  He 
lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  His  disciples 
were  called  Anthropomorphites. — Vide  du  Pin. 

Among  Milton's  minor  poems  are  these  lines: 

Diclte  sacrorum  pnesldes  nemorum  Dee,  etc., 

Quis  ille  primus  cujus  ex  imagine 

Natura  solere  finxit  humanum  genus  T 

Etemus,  incorruptus,  eequsvus  polo, 

Unusque  et  universus  exemplar  Dei. — And  afterward^ 

Non  cul  profundum  Cacltas  lumen  dedit 

Dlrcsus  augur  vidit  bunc  alto  elnu.  etc. 
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Ascend  thy  empire  and  so  be 

A  partner  of  thy  throne — 
By  winged  Fantasy,* 

My  embassy  is  given, 
Till  secrecy  shall  knowledge  be 

In  the  environs  of  Heaven." 

She  ceas'd — and  buried  then  her  burning  cheek 

Abash 'd,  amid  the  lilies  there,  to  seek 

A  shelter  from  the  fervour  of  His  eye ; 

For  the  stars  trembled  at  the  Deity. 

She  stiri'd  not — breath 'd  not — for  a  voice  wai 

there 
How  solemnly  pervading  the  calm  air  I 
A  sound  of  silence  on  the  startled  ear 
Which  dreamy  poets  name  "the  music  of  the 

sphere. ' ' 
Ours  is  a  world  of  words:  Quiet  we  call 
"Silence" — which  is  the  merest  word  of  all. 
All  Nature  speaks,  and  ev'n  ideal  things 
Flap  shadowy  sounds  from  visionary  wings 
But  ah !  not  so  when,  thus,  in  realms  on  high 
The  eternal  voice  of  God  is  passing  by, 
And  the  red  winds  are  withering  in  the  sky ! 


•  •* 


::^ 


"What  tho'  in  worlds  which  sightless  cycles 
run,t 
Link'd  to  a  little  system,  and  one  sun — 
Where  all  my  love  is  folly,  and  the  crowd 

•  Seltsemen  Tochter  Jovls 
Seinem  Scliosskinde 
Per  Phantasle.— Ooetft«. 

t  SlghtleaB— too  small  to  be  se«n — Legg«. 
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Still  think  my  terrors  but  the  thunder  cloud, 
The   storm,    the   earthquake,    and    the    ocean- 
wrath — 
(Ah!  will  they  cross  me  in  my  angrier  path?) 
What  tho"in  worlds  which  own  a  single  sun 
Vhe  sands  of  Time  grow  dinuuer  as  they  run, 
Yet  thin  is  my  resplendency,  so  given 
To  bear  my  secrets  thro'  the  upper  Heaven. 
Leave  tenantless  thy  crystal  home,  and  fly, 
With  all  thy  train,  athwart  the  moony  sky — 
Apart — like  fire-flies  in  Sicilian  night,* 
And  wing  to  other  worlds  another  light ! 
Divulge  the  secrets  of  thy  embassy 
To  the  proud  orbs  that  twinkle — and  so  be 
To  ev'ry  heart  a  barrier  and  a  ban 
Lest  the  stars  totter  in  the  guilt  of  man!" 

Up  rose  the  maiden  in  the  yellow  night, 
The  single-mooned  eve ! — on  Earth  we  plight 
Our  faith  to  one  love — and  one  moon  adore — 
The  birth-place  of  young  Beauty  had  no  more. 
As  sprang  that  yellow  star  from  downy  hours. 
Up  rose  the  maiden  from  her  shrine  of  flowers, 
And  bent  o'er  sheeny  mountain  and  dim  plain 
Her    way— but    left    not    yet    her    Therasaan 
reign.t 


*4 

it 


•  I  have  often  noticed  a  peculiar  movement  of  the  flre-flies; 
— they  will  collect  in  a  body  and  fly  oC,  from  a  common 
centre,  into  innumerable  radii. 

t  Therassa,  or  Therasea,  the  island  mentioned  by  Seneca, 
which,  in  a  moment,  arose  from  the  sea  to  the  eyes  of  aaton* 
ished  mariners. 
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PART  U. 

High  on  a  mountain  of  enamell'd  head- 
Such  as  the  drowsy  shepherd  on  his  bed 
Of  giant  pasturage  lying  at  his  ease, 
Raising  his  heavy  eyelid,  starts  and  sees 
With  many  a  mutter'd  "hope  to  be  forgiven" 
What  time  the  moon  is  quadrated  in  Heaven— 
Of  rosy  head,  that  towering  far  away 
Into  the  sunlit  ether,  caught  the  ray 
Of  sunken  suns  at  eve — at  noon  of  night, 
While  the  moon  danc'd  with  the  fair  stranger 

light- 
Uprear'd  upon  such  height  arose  a  pile 
Of  gorgeous  columns  on  th'  unburtLen'd  air, 
Plashing  from  Parian  marble  that  twin  smile 
Far  down  upon  the  wave  that  sparkled  there. 
And  nursled  the  young  mountain  in  its  lair. 
Of  molten  stars  their  pavement,  such  as  fall* 
Thro'  the  ebon  air,  besilvering  the  pall 
Of  their  own  dissolution,  while  they  die — 
Adorning  then  the  dwellings  of  the  sky. 
A  dome,  by  linked  light  from  Heaven  let  down, 
Sat  gently  on  these  columns  as  a  crown — 
A  window  of  one  circular  diamond,  there, 
Look'd  out  above  into  the  purple  air, 
And  rays  from   God  shot  down  that  meteor 

chain 
And  hallow 'd  all  the  beauty  twice  again, 
Save  when,  between  th'  Empyrean  and  that  ringg 
Some  eager  spirit  flapp  'd  his  dusky  wing. 

•  Some  star  whtcb,  from  the  ruln'd  roof 
Ot  Blutk'd  Olympus,  by  mischance  did  talL— Jfilton. 
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But  on  the  pillars  Seraph  eyes  have  seen 
The  dimness  of  this  world :  that  greyish  green 
That  Nature  loves  the  best  for  Beauty's  grave 
Lurk'd  in  each  cornice,  round  each  nrchitravo^- 
And  every  sculptur'd  cherub  thereabout 
That  from  his  marble  dwelling  peered  out, 
Seem'd  earthly  in  the  shadow  of  his  niche — 
Acbaian  statues  in  a  world  so  rich  ? 
Friezes  from  Tadmor  and  Persepolis — • 
From  Balbec,  and  the  stilly,  clear  abyss 
Of  beautiful  Gomorrah  I    Oh,  the  wavef 
Is  now  upon  thee — but  too  late  to  save ! 
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Sound  loves  to  revel  in  a  summer  night: 
Witness  the  murmur  of  the  grey  twilight 
That  stole  upon  the  ear,  in  Eyraco,t 
Of  many  a  wild  star-gazer  long  ago — 
That  stealeth  ever  on  the  ear  of  him 
Who,  musing,  gazeth  on  the  distance  dim, 

•  Voltajre,  In  apeaklng  of  Persepolis,  says,  "  Je  connols  bien 
I  admiration  qu  Insplrent  ces  nines — mals  un  palals  firige  au 
pled  d'une  chatne,  de  rochers  stfirlles — ^peut-U  6tro  un  chef 
d'ceuvre  des  arts !  " 

t  "  Oh.  the  wave  "— Ula  Degulsl  is  the  Turkish  appellation ; 
but  on  Its  own  shores.  It  is  called  Bahar  Loth,  or  Almotanah. 
There  were  undoubtedly  more  than  two  cities  engulfed  In  the 

dead  sea."  In  the  valley  of  Slddlm  were  five — Adrab,  Zeboln, 
Zoar,  Sodom  and  Ocmorrah.  Stephen  of  Byzantium  mentions 
eight,  and  Strabo  thirteen  (engulphed) — but  the  last  Is  out 
of  all  reason. 

1^}}.  'L****!.  rT"cUus.  Strabo.  Josephus.  Daniel  of  St  Saba, 
5lS>^.'»,,¥'VS*'*"'..^'*"''-  D'Arvleux],  that  after  an  excessive 
drought  the  vestiges  of  columns,  walls,  etc.,  are  seen  above 
Hie  surface.  At  any  season,  such  remains  may  be  discovered 
Dy  looking  down  into  the  transparent  lake,  and  at  such  dis- 
tances as  would  argue  the  existence  of  many  settlemenU  In 
the  space  now  usurped  by  the  "  Asphaltltes." 

t  Eyraco — Chaldea. 
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And  sees  the  darkness  coming  as  a  cloud — 
la  not  its  form— its  voice— most  palpable  and 
loudt» 

But  what  is  this?— it  cometh— and  it  brings 
A  music  with  it — 'tis  the  rush  of  wings — 
A  pause — and  then  a  sweeping,  falling  strain, 
And  Nesace  is  in  her  halls  again. 
Prom  the  wild  energy  of  wanton  haste 

Her  cheeks  were  flushing,  and  her  lips  apart; 
The  zone  that  clung  around  her  gentle  waist 

Had  burst  beneath  the  heaving  of  her  heart 
Within  the  centre  of  that  hall  to  breathe 
She  paus'd  and  panted,  Zanthe!  all  beneath. 
The  fairy  light  that  kiss'd  her  golden  hair 
And  long'd  to  rest,  yet  could  but  sparkle  there  1 

Young  flowers  were  whif        ag  in  melodyf 
To  happy  flowers  that  nigL    -and  tree  to  tree; 
Fountains  were  gushing  music  as  they  fell 
In  many  a  star-lit  grove,  or  moon-light  dell ; 
Yet  silence  came  upon  material  things — 
Fair  flowers,  bright  waterfalls  and  angel  w'ngs — 
And  sound  alone  that  from  the  spirit  sprang 
Bore  burthen  to  the  charm  the  maiden  sang : 

"Neath  blue-bell  or  streamer — 

Or  tufted  wild  spray 
That  keeps,  from  the  dreamer, 

•  I  bKve  often  thought  I  could  dtstlnetly  hear  the  asand  o( 

the  darkness  as  It  stole  over  the  horizon. 

t  Fairies  use  flowers  for  their  charactery. — Merry  Wioe*  vf 
Windsor. 
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The  moonbeam  away—* 
Bright  beings!  that  ponder, 

With  half-closing  eyes, 
On  the  stars  which  your  wonder 

Hath  drawn  from  the  skies, 
Till  they  glance  thro'  the  shade,  and 

Come  down  to  your  brow 
Like—eyes  of  the  maiden 

Who  calls  on  you  now — 
Arise  I  from  your  dreaming 

In  violet  bowers, 
To  duty  beseeming 

These  star-litten  hours — 
And  shake  from  your  tresses 

Encumber 'd  with  dew 
The  breath  of  those  kisses 

That  cumber  them  too^ 
(0 !  how,  without  you.  Love  1 

Could  angels  be  blest  T) 
Those  kisses  of  true  love 
That  lull'd  ye  to  rest  I 
Up  I  shake  from  your  w  Ing 
Each  hindering  thing: 
The  dew  of  the  night- 
It  would  weigh  down  your  flight; 
And  true  love  caresses — 
0 !  leave  them  apart  I 
They  are  light  on  the  tresses, 
But  lead  on  the  heart. 

ttl'Sw^fl"***"*  .V  *"■  P"M«e— "Th«  nm  shall  not  harm 
«hj«  by  day.  nor  thj  moon  by  night"  It  la.  perhaps,  not  tm- 
•rally  known  that  the  moon.  In  Egypt,  has  tte  eftlct  of  bto- 
^ctog  bllndnsM  to  those  who  slSS?  Vlthfhs  faw  e^pSLd^ 
Ka  rays,  to  which  circumstance  the  passage  evidently  alludes. 
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Ligeial  Ligeiat 

My  beautiful  one  I 
Whose  harabcHt  idea 

Will  to  melody  run, 
0 1  ia  it  thy  will 

On  the  breezes  to  tosat 
Or,  capriciously  still, 

Like  the  lone  Albatross,* 
Incumbent  on  night 

(As  she  on  the  air) 
To  keep  watch  with  delight 

On  the  harmony  there  1r 

Ligeia!  wherever 

Thy  image  may  be, 
No  magic  shall  sever 

Thy  music  from  thee. 
Thou  hast  bound  many  eyes 

In  a  dreamy  sleep- 
But  the  strains  still  arise 

Which  thy  vigilance  keep— 
The  sound  of  the  rain 

Which  leaps  down  to  the  flower, 
And  dances  again 

In  the  rhjrthm  of  the  shower— 
The  murmur  that  springsf 

From  the  growing  of  grass 
Are  the  music  of  things — 

•  Th«  AIlMtroaa  is  said  to  sleep  on  ttio  wtog. 

1 1  mot  with  this  Me*  In  an  old  Bncllata  tale,  whteh  1  am 
BOW  unable  to  obtain,  and  quote  from  memoir : — "  The  Terw 
essence  and,  as  It  were,  springe  hoade  and  origine  of  all 
mnsiebe  U  the  Terte  pleasaunte  sounde  which  tb*  treoa  oC  tarn 
(orest  do  make  when  they  growe." 
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But  are  modell'd,  alas! 

Away,  then,  my  dearest, 

O !  hie  thee  away 
To  springs  that  lie  clearest 
Beneath  the  moon-ray — 
To  lone  lake  that  smiles, 

In  its  dream  of  deep  rest, 
At  the  many  star-isles 

That  enjewel  its  breast — 
Where  wild  flowers,  creeping, 

Have  mingled  their  shade, 
On  its  margin  is  sleeping 

Full  many  a  maid — 
Some  have  left  the  cool  glade,  and 

Kave  slept  with  the  bee—* 
Arouse  them,  my  maiden, 
On  moorland  and  lea- 
Go  ?  breathe  on  their  slumber 

All  softly  in  ear, 
The  musical  number 

They  slumber 'd  to  hear— 
For  what  can  awaken 

An  angel  so  soon 
Whose  sleep  hath  been  taken 

Beneath  the  cold  moon. 
As  the  spell  which  no  slumber 

UghV''  ^"^  ^  ^*"  ""^  *'"=«»  'n  the  sbade  If  there  b«  moon. 

O!  were  there  an  Island. 

Tho'  ever  so  wild. 
Where  woman  might  smile,  and 
^o  man  be  beguU'd,  etc. 
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Of  wite'    ly  may  test, 
The  rhythmical  number 
Which  lull'd  him  to  rest?" 

Spirits  in  wing,  and  angels  to  the  view, 

A  thousand  seraphs  burst  th'  Empyrean  thro*, 

Young  dreams  still  hovering  on  their  drowsy 

flight- 
Seraphs  in  all  but  "Knowledge,"  the  keen  light 
That  fell,  refracted,  thro'  thy  bounds  afar, 
0  Death!  from  eye  of  God  upon  that  star: 
Sweet  was  that  error — sweeter  still  that  death — 
Sweet  was  that  error — ev'n  with  us  the  breath 
Of  Science  dims  the  mirror  of  our  joy — 
To  them    'twere  the  Simoom,  and  would  de- 
stroy— 
For  what  (to  them)  availeth  it  to  know 
That  Truth  is  Falsehood — or  that  Bliss  is  Woef 
Sweet  was  their  death — with  them  to  die  was 

rife 
With  the  last  ecstasy  of  satiate  life — 
Beyond  that  death  no  immortality — 
But  sleep  that  pondereth  and  is  not  "to  be" — 
And  there — oh !  may  my  weary  spirit  dwell — 
Apart  from  Heaven's  Eternity — and  yet  how  far 
from  Hell  !• 

•  WJth  the  Arabians  there  Is  a  medium  between  HeaTen  and 
Hell,  where  men  suffer  no  punishment,  but  yet  do  not  attain 
that  tranquil  and  even  happiness  which  they  suppose  to  b« 
characteristic  of  heavenly  enjoyment. 

Un  no  rompldo  sueBo— 

TTn  dia  puro — allegre — Ubre 

Quiera — 

Libre  de  amor— de  lelo — 

De  odio — de  esperanza— de  rezelo. — Luis  Ponet  de  Leon. 

Sorrow  Is  not  excluded  from  "  Al  Aaraaf."  but  it  Is  that 
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What  guilty  spirit,  in  what  shrubbery  dim, 
Heard  not  the  stirring  summons  of  that  hymni 
But  two:  they  fell :  for  Heaven  no  grace  imparts 
To  those  who  hear  not  for  their  beating  hearts. 
A  maiden-angel  and  her  seraph-lover — 
0 !  where  (and  ye  may  seek  the  wide  skies  over) 
Was  Love,  the  blind,  near  sober  Duty  known  ? 
Unguided  Love  hath  fallen— 'mid  "tears  of  per- 
fect moan.t 

He  was  a  goodly  spirit— he  who  fell : 
A  wanderer  by  moss-ymantled   veU. — 
A  gazer  on  the  lights  that  shine  above— 
A  dreamer  in  the  moonbeam  by  his  love : 
What  wonder?  for  each  star  is  eye-like  there. 
And  looks  so  sweetly  down  on  Beauty's  hair— 
And  they,  and  ev'ry  mossy  spring  were  holy 
To  his  love-haunted  heart  and  melancholy. 
The  night  had  found  (to  him  a  night  of  wo) 
Upon  a  mountain  crag,  young  Angelo — 
Beetling  it  bends  athwart  the  solemn  sky. 
And  scowls  on  starry  worlds  that  down  beneatli 

it  lie. 
Here  sate  he  with  his  love— his  dark  eye  bent 
With  eagle  gaze  along  the  firmament : 
Now  tum'd  it  upon  her— but  ever  then 
It  trembled  to  the  orb  of  Earth  again. 

»hT'i7  ir^**"*  "•*.  L'^'°«  '°^8  *<»  cherish  for  th-  dead,  and 
irilli'''  '♦  some  Jnlnds,  resembles  the  delirium  of  opium  The 
L^^h'°"»**®  excitement  of  Love  and  the  buoyancy  of  sSrlt  at- 
tendant   upon    Intoxication    are    Its    less    holy    Dleasures— the 

£S*iL°.i '"*"?]'•  *°  *•»?««  """'^  ^»"'  ""•'e  choicest  ••AIAaraaf" 
M  their  residence  after  life,  is  final  death  and  annihilation. 

t  There  be  tears  of  perfect  moan 
Wept  for  thee  In  Helicon. — ililtoti. 
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"lanthe,  dearest,  see!  how  dim  that  ray! 

How  lovely  'tio  to  look  so  far  away ! 

She  seemed  not  thus  upon  that  autumn  eve 

I  left  her  gorgeous  halls — nor  mourned  to  leave. 

That  eve — that  eve — I  should  remember  well — 

The  sun-ray  dropped,  in  Lemnos  with  a  spell 

On  th'  Arabesque  carving  of  a  gilded  hall 

Wherein  I  sate,  and  on  the  draperied  wall — 

And  on  my  eye-lids — 0,  the  heavy  light ! 

How  drowsily  it  weighed  them  into  night ! 

On  flowers,  before,  and  mist,  and  love  they  ran 

With  Persian  Saadi  in  his  Gulistan : 

But  O,  that  light!— I  slumbered— Death,  the 

while. 
Stole  o'er  my  sen.  »s  in  that  lovely  isle 
So  softly  that  no  single  silken  hair 
Awoke  that  slept — or  knew  that  he  was  there. 

"The  last  spot  of  Earth's  orb  I  trod  upon 
Was  a  proud  temple  called  the  Parthenon  ;• 
More  beauty  clung  around  her  columned  wall 
Than  even  thy  glowing  bosom  beats  withal,t 
And  when  old  Time  my  wing  did  disenthral 
Thence  sprang  I — as  the  eagle  from  his  tower. 
And  years  I  left  behind  me  in  an  hour. 
What  time  upon  her  airy  bounds  I  hung. 
One  half  the  garden  of  her  globe  was  flung 
Unrolling  as  a  chart  unto  my  view — 
Tenantless  cities  of  the  desert  too ! 
lanthe,  beauty  crowded  on  me  then, 

•  It  WM  entire  In  1687 — the  most  elevated  spot  In  Atbeni. 
t  Shadowing  more  beauty  In  their  airy  brows 
Than  have  the  white  breasts  of  the  queen  of  love. — Marlowe. 
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And  half  I  wished  to  be  again  of  men." 
"My  Angelo !  and  why  of  them  to  bet 
A  brighter  dwelling-place  is  here  for  thee — 
And  greener  fields  than  in  yon  world  above, 
And  woman's  loveliness — and  passionate  love." 

"But  list,  lanthe!  when  the  air  so  soft 
Failed,  as  my  pennoned  spirit  leapt  aloft4 
Perhaps  my  brain  grew  dizzy — but  the  world 
I  left  80  late  was  into  chaos  hurled, 
Sprang  from  her  station,  on  the  winds  apart; 
And  rolled  a  flame,  the  fiery  Heaven  athwart. 
Methought,  rny  sweet  one,  tiien  I  ceased  to  soar, 
And  fell— nui  swiftly  as  I  rose  before, 
But  with  a  downward,  tremulous  motion  thro* 
Light,  brazen  rays,  this  golden  star  unto ! 
Nor  long  the  measure  of  my  falling  hours, 
For  nearest  of  all  stars  was  thine  to  ours— 
Dread  star !  that  came,  amid  a  night  of  mirth, 
A  red  Diedalion  on  the  timid  Earth." 

"We  came — and  to  thy  Earth— but  not  to  us 
Be  given  our  lady's  bidding  to  discuss : 
We  came,  my  love ;  around,  above,  below. 
Gay  fire-fly  of  the  night  we  come  and  go, 
Nor  ask  a  reason  save  the  angel-nod 
She  grants  to  us  as  granted  by  her  God — 
But,  Angelo,  than  thine  grey  Time  unfurled 
Never  his  fairy  wing  o'er  fairer  world! 
Dim  was  its  little  disk,  and  angel  eyes 
Alone  could  see  the  phantom  in  the  skies. 
When  first  Al  Aaraaf  knew  her  course  to  be 
t  Pmnon,  for  pinion. — Milton. 
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Headlong  thitherward  o'er  the  starry  sea— 

but  when  its  glory  swelled  upon  the  sky,^ 

As  glowing  Beauty's  burst  beneath  man  s  eye, 

We  paused  before  the  heritage  of  men, 

And  thy  star  trembled— as  doth  Beauty  then! 

Thus  in  discourse,  the  lovers  whiled  away 

The  night  that  waned  and  waned  and  brought 

no  day 
They  fell:  for  Heaven  to  them  no  hope  imparts 
Who  hear  not  for  the  beating  of  their  hearts. 
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[Publiahed  in  editions  of  1827,  1829  and  1831.  with 
notes  and  various  lines  which  were  omitted  In  the  Dre» 
«nt  text  (edition  of  1845).]  *^ 


Kind  solace  in  a  dying  hour ! 
Such,  father,  is  not  (now)  my  theme 

I  will  not  madly  deem  that  power 
Of  Earth  may  strive  me  of  the  sin 
Unearthly  pride  hath  revelled  in— 
I  have  no  time  to  dote  or  dream : 

You  call  it  hope— that  fire  of  fire  I 

It  is  but  agony  of  desire : 

If  I  can  hope — 0  Godl  I  can- 
Its  fount  is  holier — ^more  divine 

I  would  not  call  thee  fool,  old  man, 
But  such  is  not  a  gift  of  thine. 

Know  thou  the  secret  of  a  spirit 

Bowed  from  its  wild  pride  into  shame, 
O  yearning  heart!   I  did  inherit 

Thy  withering  portion  with  the  fame, 
The  searing  glory  which  hath  shone 
Amid  the  Jewels  of  my  throne, 
Halo  of  Hell !  and  with  a  pain 
Not  Hell  shall  make  me  fear  again— 
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0  craving  heart,  for  the  lost  flowers 
And  sunshine  of  my  summer  hours  I 
The  undying  voice  of  that  dead  time, 
Wi*h  its  interminable  chime, 

Rings,  in  the  spirit  of  a  spell, 
[Jpon  thy  emptiness — a  knell. 

1  have  not  always  been  as  now : 
The  fevered  diadem  on  my  brow 

I  claimed  and  won  usurpingly — 
Hath  not  the  same  fierce  heirdom  given 
Home  to  the  Caesar — this  to  me? 
The  heritage  of  a  kingly  mind, 
And  a  proud  spirit  which  hath  striven 
Triumphantly  tM1*r  tranran  kind. ' 

On  mountain  soil  I  first  drew  life : 
The  mists  of  the  Taglay  have  shed 
Nightly  their  dews  upon  my  head,    | 

And  I  believe,  the  wingM  strife 

And  tumult  of  the  headlong  air 

Have  nestled  in  my  very  hair. 

So  late  from  Heaven — that  dew — it  fell 
( 'Mid  dreams  of  an  unholy  night) 

Upon  me  with  the  touch  of  Hell, 
While  the  red  flashing  of  the  light 

Prom  clouds  ♦hat  hung,  like  banners,  o'er. 
Appeared  to  my  half-closing  eye 
The  pageantry  of  monarchy; 

And  the  deep  trumpet- thunder's  roar 
Came  hurriedly  upon  me,  telling 
Of  human  battle,  where  my  voice. 
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My  own  voice,  silly  child ! — wat  swelling 
(01  how  my  spirit  would  rejoice, 
And  leap  within  me  at  the  ciy) 
The  battle~cry  of  Victory ! 

The  rain  came  down  upon  my  head 
Unsheltered — and  the  heavy  wind 
Rendered  me  mad  and  deaf  and  blind. 
It  was  but  man,  I  thought,  who  shed 
Laurels  upon  me :  and  the  rush — 
The  torrent  of  the  chilly  air 
Gurgled  within  my  ear  the  crush 

Of  empires — with  the  captive's  prayer— 
The  hum  of  suitors — and  the  tone 
Of  flattery  'round  a  sovereign's  throne. 

My  passions,  from  that  hapless  hour, 

Usurped  a  tyranny  which  men 
Have  deemed  since  I  have  reached  to  power, 
My  innate  nature — be  it  so : 

But,  father,  there  lived  one  who,  then, 
Then — in  my  boyhood — ^when  their  fire 
Burned  with  a  still  intenser  glow 
(For  passion  must,  with  youth,  expire) 

E  'en  then  who  knew  this  iron  heart 

In  woman's  weakness  had  a  part. 

I  have  no  words — alas ! — ^to  tell 
The  loveliness  of  loving  well ! 
Nor  would  I  now  attempt  to  trace 
The  more  than  beauty  of  a  face 
"Whose  lineaments,  upon  my  mind, 
Are shadows  on  th'  unstable  wind: 
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Thiu  I  remember  having  dwelt 

Some  page  of  early  lore  upon, 
With  loitering  eye,  till  I  have  felt 
The  letters— with  their  meaning — melt 

To  fantasies — ^with  none. 

0,  she  was  worthy  of  all  love! 

Love  as  in  infancy  was  mine— 
Twas  such  as  angel  minds  above 

Might  envy ;  her  young  heart  the  shrine 
On  which  my  every  hope  and  thought 

Were  incense-  then  a  goodly  gift, 
For  they  were  childish  and  uprighir— 
Pure — as  her  young  example  taught: 

Why  did  I  leave  it,  and,  adrift. 
Trust  to  the  Lre  within,  for  light? 

We  grew  in  age — and  love — together- 
Roaming  the  forest,  and  the  wild ; 

My  breast  her  shield  in  wintry  weather — 
And,  when  the  friendly  sunshine  smiled. 

And  she  would  mark  the  opening  skies, 

7  saw  no  Heaven — but  in  her  eyes. 

Foung  Love's  first  lesson  is the  heart: 

For  'mid  that  sunshine,  and  those  smiles, 

When,  from  our  little  cares  apart. 
And  laughing  at  her  girlish  wiles, 

I'd  throw  me  on  her  throbbing  breast, 
And  pour  my  spirit  out  in  tears — 

There  was  no  need  to  speak  the  rest — 
No  need  to  quiet  any  fears 

Of  her — wh>  asked  no  reason  why. 

But  turned  on  me  her  quiet  eye ! 
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Yet  more  than  worthy  of  the  love 
My  spirit  struggled  with,  and  strove, 
"When,  on  the  mountain  peak,  alone, 
Ambition  lent  it  a  new  tone — 
I  had  no  being — but  in  thee : 

The  world,  and  all  it  did  contain 
In  the  earth — the  air-   the  sea — 

Its  joy — its  little  lot  of  pain 
That  was  new  pleasure — the  ideal. 

Dim,  vanities  of  dreams  by  night  — 
And  dimmer  nothings  which  were  real — 

(Shadows — and  a  more  shadowy  light  I) 
Parted  upon  their  misty  wings, 
And,  so,  confusedly,  became 
Thine  image  and — a  name— a  name  1 
Two  separate — ^yet  most  intimate  things. 

I  was  ambitious — ^have  you  know 

The  passion,  father  ?   You  have  not: 
A  cottager,  I  marked  a  throne 
Of  half  the  world  as  all  my  own, 

And  murmured  at  such  lowly  lot- 
But,  just  like  any  other  dream. 

Upon  the  vapour  of  the  dew 
My  own  had  past,  did  not  the  beam 

Of  beauty  which  did  while  it  thro* 
The  jninute — the  hour — the  day — oppress 
My  mind  with  double  loveliness. 

We  walked  togeth>.r  on  the  crown 
Of  a  high  mountain  which  looked  down 
Afar  from  its  proud  natural  towers 
Of  rock  and  forest,  on  the  hills — 
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The  dwindled  hilLs!  begirt  with  bowen 
And  shouting  with  a  thousand  rilU. 

I  spoke  to  her  of  power  and  pride, 

But  mystically — in  such  ^niise 
That  she  might  deem  it  nought  beside 

The  moment 's  converse ;  in  her  eyes 
I  read,  perhaps  too  carelessly — 

A  mingled  feeling  with  my  own — 
The  flush  on  her  bright  cheek,  to  me 

Seemed  to  become  a  queenly  throne 
Too  well  that  I  should  let  it  be 

Light  in  the  wilderness  alone. 

I  wrapped  myself  in  grandeur  then, 
And  donned  a  visionary  crown — 
Yet  is  was  not  that  Fantasy 
Had  thrown  her  mantle  ever  me— 
But  that,  among  the  rabble — men, 

Lion  ambition  is  chained  down — 
And  crouches  to  a  keeper's  hand — 
Not  so  in  deserts  where  the  grand — 
The  wild — the  terrible  conspire 
With  their  own  breath  to  fan  his  fire. 

Look  'round  thee  now  on  Samarcand  ! — 
Is  she  not  queen  of  Earth  ?  her  pride 
Above  all  cities  ?  in  her  hand 

Their  destinies  ?  in  all  beside 
jf  glory  which  the  world  hath  known 
•Stands  she  not  nobly  and  alone  ? 
Falling — her  veriest  stepping-stone 
Shall  form  the  pedestal  of  a  throne — 
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And  who  her  sovereign  !    Timour — ^he 
Whom  the  astonished  people  saw 

Striding  o'er  empires  haughtily 
A  diademed  outlaw  I 

0,  human  love!  thou  spirit  given, 
On  Earth,  of  all  we  hope  in  Heaven  I 
Wh  ■   I  fall  'st  into  the  soul  like  rain 
Upon  the  Siroc-withered  plain, 
And,  failing  in  thy  power  to  bless. 
But  leav'st  the  heart  a  wilderness  1 
Idea !  which  bindcst  life  around 
With  musi':  of  so  strange  a  sound 
And  beauty  of  so  wild  a  birth — 
Farewell !  for  I  have  won  the  Earth. 

When  Hope,  the  eagle  that  towered,  could  see 

No  cliflf  beyond  him  in  the  sky. 
His  pmioDS  were  bent  droopingly — 

And  homeward  turned  his  softened  eye 
*Twas  sunset :  when  the  sun  will  part 
There  coines  a  sullenness  of  heart 
To  uiiii  who  still  would  look  upon 
The  glory  of  the  summer  sun. 
That  soul  will  hate  the  ev'ning  mist 
So  often  lovely,  and  will  list 
To  the  sound  of  the  coming  darkness  (known 
To  those  whose  spirits  hearken)  as  one 
"Who,  in  a  dream  of  night,  would  fly, 
But  cannot,  from  a  danger  nigh. 

What  tho*  the  moon— tho'  the  white  moon 
Shed  all  the  splendour  of  her  noon, 
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Her  imile  k  chilly — and  her  beam, 
In  that  time  of  dreariness,  will  seem 
j^So  like  you  patber  in  your  breath) 
A  portrait  taken  after  death. 

And  boyhood  is  a  summer  sun 
Whose  waning  is  the  dreariest  on^— 
For  all  we  live  to  know  is  known, 
And  all  we  seek  to  keep  hath  flown — 
Let  life,  then,  as  the  day-flower,  fall 
With  the  noon-day  beauty — ^which  is  all. 

1  reacned  my  home— my  home  no  more— 
For  all  had  flown  who  made  it  so. 

I  passed  from  out  its  mossy  door. 
And,  tho'  my  tread  was  soft  and  low, 

A  voice  came  from  the  threshold  stone 

Of  one  whom  I  had  earlier  known — 
0,  I  defy  thee.  Hell,  to  sho/ 
On  beds  of  fire  that  bum  below, 
A.n  humbler  heart — a  deeper  wo. 

Father,  I  firmly  do  believe — 
I  knme — for  Death  who  comes  for  me 
From  regions  of  the  blest  afar, 
Where  there  is  nothing  to  deceive, 
Hath  left  his  iron  gate  ajar, 
And  rays  of  truth  you  cannot  see 

Are  flashing  thro*  Eternity 

I  do  believe  that  Eblis  hath 
A  snare  in  every  human  path — 
Else  how,  when  in  the  holy  grove 
I  wandered  of  the  idol,  Love,--- 
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Who  daily  scents  his  snowy  wings 
vVith  incense  of  burnt-offerings 
From  the  most  unpolluted  things, 
Whose  pleasant  bowers  are  yet  so  riven 
Above  the  trellised  rays  from  Heaven 
No  mote  may  shnn— no  tiniest  fly — 
The  light 'ning  of  his  eagle  eye — 
How  was  it  that  Ambition  crept. 

Unseen,  amid  the  revels  there. 
Till  growing  bold,  he  laughed  and  leapt 

In  the  tangles  of  Love's  very  hairt 
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TO  HELEN^ 


(lint  pnbluhed  in  the  edition  of  1831.) 


Helen,  thy  beauty  is  to  me 
Like  those  Nicean  barks  of  yore, 

That  gently,  o'er  a  perfumed  sea, 
The  weary,  wayworn  wanderer  bore 
To  his  own  native  shore. 

On  desperate  seas  long  wont  to  roam. 
Thy  hyacinth  hair,  thy  classic  face, 

Thy  Naiad  airs  have  brought  me  home 
To  the  glory  that  was  Greece, 

And  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome. 

Lo  I  in  yon  brilliant  window  niche. 
How  statue-like  I  see  thee  stand, 
The  agate  lamp  within  thy  hand  I 

Ah^-PHy^Vip,  from  the  regions  which 
Are  Holy  Land ! 

•Un.  Stanard.  / 
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Onc<;  it  smiled  a  silent  dell 
Where  the  people  did  not  dwell ; 
They  had  gone  unto  the  wars, 
Trusting  to  the  mild-eyed  stars 
Nightly,  from  their  aziire  towers, 
To  keep  watch  above  the  flowers, 
In  the  midst  of  which  all  day 
The  red  sun-light  lazily  lay. 
Now  each  visitor  shall  confess 
The  sad  valley's  restlessness. 
Nothing  there  is  motionless — 
Nothing  save  the  airs  that  brood 
Over  the  magic  solitude. 
Ah,  by  no  wind  are  stirred  those  trees 
That  palpitate  like  the  chill  seas 
Around  the  misty  Hebrides! 
Ah,  by  no  wind  those  clouds  are  driven 
That  rustle  through  the  unquiet  Heaven 
Unceasingly,  from  mom  till  even, 
Over  the  violets  there  that  lie 
In  myriad  types  of  the  human  eye- 
Over  the  lilies  there  that  wave 
And  weep  above  a  nameless  grave ! 
They  wave : — from  out  their  fragrant  tops 
Eternal  dews  come  down  in  drops. 
They  weep :— f  rom  off  their  delicate  stems 
Perennial  tears  descend  in  gems. 

»!.- '"'.®  i"'*.*™*  version  (editiod  of  1845)  differs  widely  from 
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ISRAFEL^ 


(Pint  published  in  the  edition  of  1831.] 


In  Heaven  a  spirit  doth  dwell 
"Whose  heart-strings  are  a  lute;** 

None  sing  so  wildly  well 

As  the  angel  Israfel, 

And  the  giddy  Stars  (so  legends  tell), 

Ceasing  their  hymns,  attend  the  spell 
Of  his  voice,  all  mute. 

Tottering  above 

In  her  highest  noon, 

The  enamoured  Moon 
Blushes  with  love, 

"While,  to  listen,  the  red  levin 

(With  the  rapid  Pleiads,  even, 

Which  were  seven), 

Pauses  in  Heaven. 


And  they  say  (the  starry  choir 
And  other  listening  things) 


*  And  the  angel  Israfel  [whose  heart-Rtrlngs  are  a  lute  and]t 
vho  has  the  sweetest  voice  of  all  Ood's  creatures. — Koran. 

t  The  words  in  biackets  were  not  in  Poe's  orlgiLal  note,  but 
•re  his  own  Interpolation  later. — Editob. 
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That  Israfeli's  fire 

Is  owing  to  that  lyre 
By  which  he  sits  and  sings — 
The  trembling  living  wire 
Of  those  unusual  strings. 

But  the  skies  that  angel  trod, 
Where  deep  thoughts  are  a  duty— 

Where  Love's  a  grown-up  God — 
Where  the  Houri  glances  are 

Imbued  with  all  the  beauty 
Which  we  worship  in  a  star. 

Therefore,  thou  are  not  wrong, 

Israfeli,  who  despisest 
An  unimpassioned  song; 
To  thee  the  laurels  belong, 

Best  bard,  because  the  wisest! 
Merrily  live  and  long  I 

The  ecstacies  above 

With  thy  burning  measures  suit-~ 
Thy  grief,  thy  joy,  thy  hate,  thy  love^ 

With  the  fervour  of  thy  lute — 
Well  may  the  stars  be  mute  1 

Tes,  Heaven  is  thine ;  but  this 
Is  a  world  of  sweets  and  sours ; 
Our  flowers  are  merely — flowers, 

And  the  shadow  of  thy  perfect  bliaa 
Is  the  sunshine  of  ours. 
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If  I  could  dwell 
Where  Israfel 

Hath  dwelt,  and  he  where  I, 
He  might  not  sing  so  wildly  well 

A  mortal  melody. 
While  a  bolder  note  than  this  might  sweD 

From  my  lyre  within  the  sky. 
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I  BEED  not  that  my  earthly  lot 

Hath  little  of  Earth  in  it, 
That  years  of  love  have  been  forgot 

In  the  hatred  of  a  minute  :— 
I  mourn  not  that  the  desolate 

Are  happier,  sweet,  than  I, 
But  that  you  sorrow  for  my  fate 

Who  am  a  passer-by. 

^^•.  **"?'  '5""  "'  *  P*>«™  ot  fl^e  quatralnt,  which 
PWfrea  In  the  edition  of  1829,  under  tltiei.  "  To  5— w" 
MS.  under  title  of  "  Alone."— Editob. 
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(Fint  pnbUshed  in  the  edition  of  1890.) 


The  bowers  whereat,  in  dreams,  I  see 

The  wantonest  singing  birds, 
Are  lips— and  all  thy  melody 

Of  iip-begotten  words— 

Thine  eyes,  in  Heaven  of  heart  enshrined 

Then  desolately  fall, 
O  God !  on  my  funereal  mind 

Like  starlight  on  a  pall — 

Thy  he&rt—thy  heart !— I  wake  and  sigh, 

And  sleep  to  dream  till  day 
Of  truth  that  gold  can  never  buy— 

0£  the  baubles  that  it  may. 
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[Fint  published  in  tha  edition  of  1829.] 


Pair  river!  in  thy  bright,  dear  flow 

Of  crystal,  wandering  water, 
Thou  art  an  emblem  of  the  glow 

Of  beauty — the  unhidden  heart— 
The  playful  maziness  of  art 
In  old  Alberto's  daughter; 

But  when  within  thy  wave  she  looks — 

Which  glistens  then,  and  trembles — 
Why,  then,  the  prettiest  of  brooks 

Her  worshipper  resembles; 
For  in  his  heart,  as  in  thy  stream, 

Her  image  deeply  lies — 
His  hiart  which  trembles  at  the  beam 

Of  her  soul-searching  eyes. 
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«I  SAW  THEE  ON  THY  BRTOAI 
DAY" 


[Pint  published  in  the  edition  of  1827.) 


I  SAW  thee  on  thy  bridal  day— 

When  a  burning  bliish  came  o'er  thee,.' 

rbongh  happiness  around  thee  lay,  . 
The  world  ail  love  before  thee:  . 

And  in  thine  eye  a  kindKng  light 

Whatever  it  might  be)  '- 
"Was  all  on  Earth  my.  aching  sight 
Of  Loveliness  could  see.  ' 

That  blush,  perhaps,  with  maiden  rfiame»— 

As  such  it  well  may  pass — 
Though  its  glow  hath  rajped  a  fiercer  flame 

In  the  breast  of  him,  alas ! 

Who  saw  thee  on  that  bridal  day,    •  , 

When  that  de*p'bttish  would  come  o'er  thM^ 

Though  happiness  around  thee  lay,  • 
The  world  all  love  before  thee.  ' 
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Thy  soul  shall  find  itself  alone 

^id  dark  thoughts  of  the  gray  tomb-ston*- 

Not  one,  of  all  the  crowd,  to  pry 

Into  thine  hour  of  secrecy. 

Be  silent  in  that  solitude 
Which  is  not  loneliness— for  then 

The  spirits  of  the  dead  who  stood 
In  life  before  thee  are  again 

In  death  around  thee— and  their  will 

Shall  overshadow  thee:  be  still. 

The  night— tho'  clear— shall  frown— 
And  the  stars  shall  not  look  down 
From  their  high  thrones  in  the  Heaven, 
With  light  like  Hope  to  mortals  given- 
But  their  red  orbs,  without  beam, 
To  thy  weariness  shall  seem 
As  a  burning  and  a  fever 
Which  would  cling  to  thee  for  ever. 
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Now  are  thoughts  thou  shalt  not  banish — 
Now  are  visions  ne'er  to  vanish — 
Prom  thy  spirit  shall  they  pass 
No  more — like  dew-drops  from  the  graaa. 

The  breeze — the  breath  of  God— is  still — 
And  the  mist  upon  the  hill 
Shadowy— shadowy— yet  unbroken, 
Is  a  symbol  and  a  token — 
How  it  hanps  upon  the  trees, 
A  mystery  pf  mysteries ! 
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In  visions  of  the  dark  night 
I  have  dreamed  of  joy  departed— 

Birt  a  waking  dream  of  life  and  light 
Hath  left  me  broken-hearted. 

Ah  I  what  is  not  a  dream  by  day 

To  him  whose  eyes  are  cast 
On  things  around  him  with  a  ra/ 

Turned  back  upon  the  past  ? 

That  holy  dream— that  holy  dreai.\ 
vHiile  all  the  world  were  chiding. 

Hath  cheered  me  as  a  lovely  beam, 
A  lonely  spirit  guiding. 

What  though  that  light,  thro'  storm  and  night 
So  trembled  from  afaiv-  ^ 

What  could  there  be  more  purely  briirht 
In  Truth's  day-start  J^  »"«« 
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ROMANCE* 


BoHANCE,  who  loves  to  nod  and  sing, 
With  drowsy  head  and  folded  wmg. 
Among  the  green  leaves  as  they  shake 
Far  down  within  some  shadowy  lake, 
To  me  a  painted  paroquet 
Hath  been— a  most  familiar  bird- 
Taught  me  my  alphabet  to  say- 
To  lisp  my  very  tcrliest  word 
"While  in  the  wild  wood  I  did  he, 
A  chUd— with  a  most  knowing  eye. 

Of  late,  eternal  Condor  years 
So  shake  the  very  Heaven  on  high 
With  tumult  as  they  thunder  by, 
I  have  no  time  for  idle  cares 
Though  gazing  on  the  unquiet  sky. 
And  when  an  hour  with  calmer  wings 
Its  down  upon  my  spirit  flinffs— 
That  little  time  with  lyre  and  rhjnne 
To  while  awav— forbidden  things! 
Mv  heart  wor'd  feel  to  be  a  crime 
Unless  it  treu  ^.ed  with  the  strings. 

•  Tbls  poem  conrtltuted   the   i^^roA^ctUra  «'  the  1831 
with^  addition  of  the  following  forty-flve  line*. 
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Suceeedtng  yean,  too  wild  for  song. 
Then  rolled  like  tropic  atorma  along. 
Where,  through  the  garish  lights  that  fly 
Dying  along  the  troubled  sky, 
Lay  bare,  through  vistas  thunder-riven. 
The  blackness  of  the  general  Heaven, 
That  very  blackness  yet  doth  fling 
Light  on  the  lightning's  silver  wing. 

For  being  an  idle  boy  lang  syne. 
Who  read  Anacreon  and  drank  wine, 
I  early  found  Anacreon  rhymes 
Were  almost  passionate  8ometime»^ 
And  by  strange  alchemy  of  brain 
His  pleasures  always  turned  to  pain— 
His  nalvet«  to  wild  desire — 
His  wit  to  love — his  wine  to  Are — 
And  so,  being  young  and  dipt  In  folly, 
I  fell  in  love  with  melancholy, 
And  used  to  throw  my  earthly  rest 
And  quiet  all  away  in  Jest — 
I  could  not  love  except  where  Death 
Was  mingling  his  with  Beauty's  breath— 
Or  Hymen,  Time,  and  Destiny, 
Were  stalking  between  her  and  me. 


But  now  my  soul  hath  too  much  rooi 
Ctone  are  the  glory  and  the  gloom— 
The  black  hath  mellow'd  Into  grey. 
And  all  the  fires  are  fading  away. 

My  draught  of  passion  hath  been  rti 
I  revell'd,  and  I  now  would  sleep— 
And  after  drunkenness  of  soul 
Succeeds  the  glories  of  the  bowl— 
An  idle  longing  night  and  day 
To  dream  my  very  life  away. 


But  dreams — of  those  who  dream  aa  I, 
Aspirlngly,  are  damned,  and  die : 
Tet  should  I  swear  I  mean  alone, 
By  notes  so  very  shrilly  blown. 
To  break  upon  Time's  monotone. 
While  yet  my  vapid  Joy  and  grief 
Are  tintlesB  of  the  yellow  leaf — 
Why  not  an  imp  the  greybeard  hath. 
Will  shake  his  shadow  in  my  path- 
And  e'en  the  greybeard  will  o'erlook 
Gonnlvlngly  my  dreaming-book. 


FAIRYLAND 


rFlnt  tmbUahed  in  the  edition  of  1829.    The  vpraion 
011881  cBfters  widely  ttom  the  preBent  (1846).J 


Dnc  Tales — and  shadowy  floodi— 
And  cloudy-looking  woods, 
"Whose  forms  we  can't  discover 
Pot  the  tears  that  drip  all  over 
Hnge  moons  there  wax  and  wane- 
Again — again —  again—- 
Every  moment  of  the  night- 
Forever  changing  places — 
And  they  put  out  the  star-light 
"With  the  breath  from  their  pale  faces. 
About  twelve  by  the  moon-dial 
One  more  filmy  than  the  rest 
(A  kind  which,  upon  trial, 
They  have  foimd  to  be  the  best) 
Comes  down— still  do^vn — and  down 
With  its  centre  on  the  crown 
Of  a  mountain's  eminence, 
While  its  wide  circumference 
In  easy  drapery  falls 
Over  hamlets,  over  halls, 
Wherever  they  may  be— 
t» 
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O'er  the  strange  woods— o'er  the  sea- 
Over  apirits  on  the  wing— 
Over  every  drowsy  thing— 
And  buries  them  up  quite 
In  a  labyrinth  of  light— 
And  then,  how  deep!— O,  deepl 
Is  the  passion  of  their  sleep. 
m  the  morning  they  arise, 
And  their  moony  covering 
Is  soaring  in  the  skies, 
With  the  tdmpests  as  they  tosHL 

Like ulmost  any  thing — 

Or  a  yellow  Albatross. 

Th^  use  that  moon  no  more 

For  the  same  end  as  before— 

Vtdeltcet,  a  tent— 

Which  I  think  extravagant; 

Its  atomies,  however, 

Into  a  shower  dissever, 

Of  which  those  butterflies, 

Of  Earth,  who  seek  the  skies. 

And  so  come  down  again 

(Never-contented  things!) 

Have  brought  a  specimen 

Upon  their  quivering  w  ngs. 


THE  LAKE:  TO 


[First  pobliBhed  in  the  edition  of  1827.) 

In  spring  of  youth  it  was  my  lot 
To  haunt  of  the  wide  world  a  spot 
The  which  I  could  not  love  the  less— 
So  lovely  was  the  loneliness 
Of  a  wild  lake,  with  black  rock  bound. 
And  tne  tall  pines  that  towered  around. 

But  wtien  the  Night  had  thrown  her  pall 

Upon  that  spot,  as  upon  all. 

And  the  mystic  wind  went  by 

Murmuring  in  melody — 

Then — ah,  then,  I  would  awake 

To  the  terror  of  the  lone  lake. 

Yet  that  terror  was  not  fright, 
But  a  tremulous  delight — 
A  feeling  not  the  jewelled  mine 
Could  teach  or  bribe  me  to  define— 
Nor  Love— although  the  Love  were  thine. 

Death  was  in  that  p<)isonous  wave, 

And  in  its  gulf  a  fitting  grave 

For  him  who  thence  could  solace  bnng 

To  his  lone  imagining — 

Whose  solitary  soul  could  make 

An  Eden  of  that  dim  lake. 
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EVENING  STAR 


[PiMt  publiahed  in  the  edition  of  1827.J 

'TwAS  noontide  of  summer, 

And  midtime  of  night, 
And  stars,  in  their  orbits, 

Shone  pale,  through  tl:3  light 
Of  the  brighter,  cold  moon. 

TMid  planets  her  slaves, 
Herself  in  the  Heavens, 

Her  beam  on  the  waves. 

I  gazed  awhile 
On  her  cold  smile; 
Too  cold— too  cold  for  me— 
There  passed,       a  shroud, 
A  fleecy  clou*. 
And  I  turned  aw..j.  to  thee. 
Proud  Evening  Star, 
In  thy  glory  afar 
And  dearer  thy  beam  shall  be: 
^OT  joy  to  my  heart 
Is  the  proud  part 
Thou  bearest  in  Heaven  at  night 
And  more  I  admire  * 

Thy  distant  fire, 
Than  that  colder,  lowly  light 
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"THE  HAPPIEST  DAY 


[Tint  pcblished  in  the  edition  of  1827.] 


The  happiest  day— the  happiest  hour 
My  seared  and  blighted  heart  hath  known. 

The  hijjhest  hope  of  pridt  and  power, 
I  feel  hath  flown. 

n. 

Of  power !  said  I  ?  Yes !  such  I  ween 
But  they  have  vanished  long,  alas ! 

The  visions  of  my  youth  have  been — 
But  let  them  p?iss 

m. 

And  pride,  what  have  I  now  with  theet 
Another  brow  may  ev'n  inherit 

The  venom  thou  bast  poured  on  me — 
Be  still  my  spirit ! 

nr. 

The  happiest  day — the  happiest  hour 
Mine  eyes  shall  see — ^have  ever  seen 

The  brightest  glance  of  pride  and  power 
I  feel — have  been : 
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But  were  that  hope  of  pride  and  power 

Now  offered  with  the  pain 
Ev'n  then  I  felt— that  brightest  hour 

I  would  not  live  again : 


▼L 


For  on  its  wing  was  dark  alloy 
And  as  it  fluttered— fell 

An  essence — powerful  to  destroy 
A  soul  that  knew  ;.t  well. 
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DREAMS 


[Fint  pnbliabed  in  the  edition  of  1827.] 


Oh  !  that  my  yotmg  life  were  a  lasting  dream  I 
My  spirit  not  awakening,  till  the  beam 
Of  an  Eternity  should  bring  the  morrove. 
Yes!  though  that  long  dream  were  of  hopek 

sorrow, 
Twere  better  than  the  cold  reality 
Of  waking  life,  to  him  whose  heart  must  be, 
And  hath  been  still,  upon  the  lovely  earth, 
A  chaos  of  deep  passion,  from  his  birth. 
But  should  it  be — that  dream  eternally 
Continuing — as  dreams  have  been  to  me 
In  my  young  boyhood — should  it  thus  be  given, 
'Twere  folly  still  to  hope  for  higher  Heaven. 
For  I  have  revelled  when  the  sun  was  bright 
r  the  summer  sky,  in  dreams  of  living  light 
And  loveliness, — have  left  my  very  heart 
In  climes  of  my  imagining,  apart 
From  mine  own  home,  with  btings  that  have  been 
Of  mine  own  thought— what  more  could  I  have 

seen? 
Twas  once — and  only  once — and  the  wild  hoar 
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From  my  remembrance  shall  not  pass— some 

power 
Or  spell  had  bound  me— 'twas  the  chill v  wind 
Came  o'er  me  in  the  night,  and  left  behind 
Its  image  on  my  spirit — or  the  moon 
Shone  on  my  slumbers  in  her  lofty  noon 
Too  coldly — or  the  stars — howe'er  it  was 
That  dream  was  as  that  night-wind— let  it  pasa 

/  have  been  happy,  though  [but]  in  a  dream. 
I  have  been  happy— and  I  love  the  theme: 
Dreams !  in  their  vivid  colouring  of  life 
As  in  that  fleeting,  shadowy,  misty  strife 
Of  semblance  with  reality  which  brings 
To  the  delirious  eye,  more  lovely  things 
Of  Paradise  and  Love— and  all  our  ownl— 
Than  young  Hope  in  his  sunniest  hour  hath 
known. 


11 


■*IN  YOUTH  I  HAVE  KNOWN  ONE 


[Fint  publiBtied  in  the  edition  of  1827.] 


Sow  often  we  forget  all  time,  when  lone 

AdmirinQ  Nature^a  universal  throne;  ,.,^^ 

H«r  wood»—her  vilde—her  mountain*— the  intenae 

Seply  of  H«B  to  our  <"««""<'«««'j'b^«  .  ^fte  I.Jamtl 


In 


known 


one  with  whom  the 


youth  I  have 
Earth 

In  secret  communing  held — as  he  with  it, 
In  daylight,  and  in  beauty,  from  his  birth: 

Whose  fervid,  flickering  torch  of  life  was  lit 
From  the  sun  and  stars,  whence  he  had  drawn 
forth 
A  passionate  light— such  for  his  spmt  was 

fit— 
And  yet  that  spirit  knew— not  in  the  hour 
Of  its  fervour — ^what  had  o'er  it  power. 

n. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  that  my  mind  is  wrought^ 
To  a  fever  by  the  moonbeam  that  hangs  o  er, 

But  I  will  half' believe  that  wild  light  fraught 
With  more  of  sovereignty  than  ancient  lore 

m 
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HaA  ever  told— or  ia  it  of  a  thought 

The  unembodied  essence,  and  no  more 
That  with  a  quickening  spell  doth  o'er  ua  pan 
As  dew  of  the  night-time,  o'er  the  aummer  gnwf 

in. 

^""^  ?hf  I'^ii"!:.''^®'''  "  ^'  expanding  ^e 
To  the  loved  object-«)  the  tear  to  the^lid 

wm  start,  which  lately  slept  in  apathy  t 
And  yet  it  need  net  be— (that  object)  hid 

F^Ti."'  H^^""^  common-which  doth  Ue 
Bach  hour  before  u»-but  then  only  bid 
With  a  strange  sound,  as  of  a  harp^ring  brokea 
T  awake  us— 'Tis  a  symbol  and  a  token 

IV. 

Of  what  in  other  worlds  shaU  be-«nd  given 

In  b^uty  by  our  God,  to  those  alone 
Who  otherwise  would  fall  from  life  and  Heaven 
ThJVSu/  *^«yieart;s  passion,  and  that  tone^ 
That  high  tone  of  the  spirit  which  hath  striven 
Though    not   with    Faith— with  godline 
whose  throne 
Wi*h  desperate  energy  't  hath  beaten  down ; 
Wearing  its  own  deep  feeling  as  a  crown. 
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NARRATIVE  OP  A.  GORDON  PYM 


rpnbliafaed  In  put  in  the  SotUhem  lAUrary  Mi 
0«r,  1887,  and  in  fuU  in  book  fonn.  1888  (London).J 


PREFACE 

nvoM  Btf  ntuni  to  tb*  United  BUtM  ft  tew  montlu  ago, 

Sd  •Srwhere.  ot  which  an  account  U  eItm  in  tha  foltow- 
tof  pa«S^  accWant  thraw  ma  Into  tha  aoclatjr  of  •'J'Wfl  ■•»":- 
men  In  Richmond.  Va.,  who  fait  daap  Intaraat  In  all  mattara 
NUUni  to  uT^glona'!  had  rUlted.  and  who  wara  oonatanUy 
uS  It  ui«n  ma.  aa  a  duty,  to  glra  m  narratl»a  to  tha 
nubll*  I  had  aavaral  raaaona,  howarar.  for  dacUnlng  to  do 
SSiSna  of  which  wara  of  a  natura  altogathar  prtvata,  Md 
S*ni^n^no  oarton  but  myaalf ;  othara  not  w  much  ao.  Ona 
SSXnS?or^?ch  daSfrad  ma  7%.  «}•»  Ir'J^tehTww 
Journal  during  a  greater  portion  of  tha  time  In  which  I  waa 
SiMt.  I  feared  I  ahould  not  be  able  to  write,  from  mere 
Sit.  a  itatBment  «o  minute  and  connected  aa  to  hare  th« 

Si  natural  and  unavoidable  exaggeration  »«. ''^•c^  •"  f /  ^ 
m  prone  when  deUlllng  evenU  which  hare  »>»*  P«J»«rti'  •?; 
flumce  m  exciting  the  Imaginative  facultlea.  V<>t»>«'  "*^ 
wa"  Uiat  the  IncldenU  to  be  narrated  were  of  a  nature  ao 
positively  marvellous  that,  unaupported  aa  n»y,*»«*1*»"»  5,'3f 
necewarlly  be  (except  by  the  evidence  of  a  single  individual. 
^*5  a  half-breed  Indian).  1  could  only  hope  for  beli^ 
among  my  family,  and  those  of  my  "■««<>»  ,^>>«  ,*'*'•  ^~ 
reasoS.  through  life,  to  put  faith  In  my  '"jc'tj— *?•  J"?*; 
bimy  being  U>at  the  public  at  large  would  regard  what  I 
ShoSd  put  forth  as  mefely  an  Impudent  and  in8e°«o"s  flrtlon. 

A  distrust  in  my  own  abilities  as  a  writer  was  nevertheless, 
one  of  the  principal  causes  which  prevented  me  from  comply- 
loK  with  the  suggestions  of  my  advisers. 

Among  those^ntlemen  in  Virginia  :!»V°  ."PTn'^JSS 
matARt  <nti>reBt  In  my  Statement,  mow  particularly  In  regard 
rfhafwrtlM  of  it  which  related  to  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  wsj 
Mr  Poe  lately  ^Itor  of  the  Southern  Literaru  Me»»cnger.% 
mSnth^mwuln^  published  by  Mr.  Thomaa  \f.  White,  in  th* 
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elty  of  Richmond.  He  stronilr  adTlsed  me,  among  othen,  to 
prepare  at  once  a  full  account  of  wbat  I  had  seen  and  under< 
gone,  and  trust  to  the  sbrewdnees  and  common-sense  of  the 
publlo — InslBtlng,  with  great  plausibility,  that  however  rough- 
17,  as  regards  mere  authorship,  mjr  book  should  be  got  up, 
its  very  uncouthness,  if  there  were  any,  would  give  It  all  the 
better  chance  of  being  received  as  truth. 

Notwithstanding  this  representation.  I  did  not  make  up  my 
mind  to  do  as  he  suggested.  He  afterward  proposed  (flndlr : 
that  I  would  not  stir  In  the  matter)  that  I  should  allow  hi;. 
to  draw  up.  in  his  own  words,  a  narrative  of  the  earlier  por- 
tion of  my  adventures,  from  facts  afforded  by  siyself,  pub- 
lishing it  in  the  Soutliem  Mettenger  under  the  garb  of  flctiun. 
To  this,  perceiving  no  objection.  I  consented,  stipulating  onljr 
that  my  real  name  should  be  retained.  Two  numbers  of  the 
pretended  fiction  appeared,  consequently.  In  the  IfeMen^er  tor 
January  and  February  (1837),  and,  in  order  that  it  might 
certainly  be  regarded  as  fiction,  the  name  of  Mr.  Poe  was 
afllzed  to  the  articles  In  the  table  of  contents  of  the  ma^- 
aslne. 

The  manner  In  which  this  rtiee  waa  received  has  Induced 
me  at  length  to  undertake  a  regular  eompilatlon  and  publi- 
cation of  the  adventures  in  question:  for  I  found  that.  In 
spite  of  the  air  of  fable  which  bad  been  so  ingeniously  thrown 
around  that  portion  of  my  statement  which  anpeared  In  the 
Metaenger  (without  altering  or  distorting  a  '  -\»  fact),  the 
publlo  were  still  not  at  all  disposed  to  reoe  It  as  table, 
and  several  letter*  were  sent  to  Mr.  P.'a  addi-ess,  dlstlnctlr 
expressing  a  conviction  to  the  contrary.  I  thence  concluded 
that  the  facts  of  my  narrative  would  prove  of  such  a  natu 
as  to  carry  with  them  sufficient  evidence  of  their  own  authen- 
ticity, and  that  I  bad  consequently  little  to  fear  on  the  acoie 
of  popular  Incredulity. 

This  exposS  being  made.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  how  much 
of  what  follows  I  claim  to  be  my  own  writing ;  and  it  will 
also  be  understood  that  no  fact  is  misrepresented  In  the  flnt 
few  pages  which  were  written  by  Mr.  Poe.  Even  to  tbnse 
readers  who  have  not  seen  the  Mes$enger,  it  will  be  unneces- 
aary  to  point  out  where  his  portion  ends  and  my  own  com* 
menoes;  the  dlfterenoe  in  point  of  style  will  be  readily  pe^ 
oelved.  A.  O.  PTM. 

Hew  York.  July.  188& 
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CHAPTER  I 

My  name  is  Arthur  Gordon  Pym.  My  father 
was  a  respectable  trader  in  sea-stores  at  Nan- 
tucket, where  I  was  bom.  My  maternal  grand- 
father was  an  attorney  in  good  practice.  He  was 
I'ortunate  in  everything,  and  had  speculated  very 
guccessfully  in  stocks  of  the  Edgarton  New 
Bank,  as  it  was  formerly  called.  By  these  and 
other  means  he  had  managed  to  lay  by  a  toler- 
able simi  of  money.  He  was  more  attached  to 
myself,  I  believe,  than  to  any  other  person  in  the 
world,  and  I  expected  to  inherit  the  most  of  his 
property  at  his  death.  He  sent  me,  at  six  years 
of  age,  to  the  school  of  old  Mr,  Ricketts,  a  gentle- 
man with  only  one  arm,  and  of  eccentric  man- 
ners—he is  well  known  to  almost  every  person 
who  has  visited  New  Bedford.  I  stayed  at  his 
school  until  I  was  sixteen,  when  I  left  him  for 
Mr.  E.  Ronald's  academy  on  the  hill.  Here  I 
became  intimate  with  the  son  of  Mr.  Barnard,  a 
sea-captain,  who  generally  sailed  in  the  employ 
of  Lloyd  and  VreSenburg.  Mr.  Barnard  is  also 
very  well  known  in  New  Bedford  and  has  many 
rdations,  I  am  certain,  in  Edgarton.  His  son  was 
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Dj^ed  Augustus  andie  was  nearly  two  years 
older  than  myself,  rffhad  been  on  a  whaling 
voyage  with  his  father  in  the  John  Donalff 
and  was  always  talking  to  me  of  his  adventured 

to  go  home  with  hun,  and  remain  all  day,  and 
sometimes  aU  night.    We  occupied  the  same  S^ 

almost  light  telling  me  stories  of  the  i.atives  of 
the  Island  of  Tinian,  and  other  places  he  had 
visited  m  his  travels.    At  last  I  could  not  help 
being  interested  in  what  he  said,  and  by  degrees 
T  felt  the  greatest  desire  to  go  to  sea.    I  oS  a 
sailboat  called  the  Ariel,  and  worth  about™en 
ty-five  dollars     She  had  a  half  deck  or  cuddy, 
and  was  rigged  sloop-fashion- 1  forget  her  ton 
nage   but  .she  would  hold  ten  perso^ns  wftho^t 
much  crowding.    In  this  boat  we  were  in  the 

?hP  1L^°'°^,°°  f  "^%*^^  *^«  ^»dd^t  freaks  in 
the  world;  and,  when  I  now  think  of  them  it  ao 
peare  to  me  a  thousand  wonders  that  I  am  alive 

I  will  relate  one  of  these  adventures  by  way 

Si^a^i^e'^'^OnP^S-'ilnr  ^^  ^'''  ^°^-t""3 
Mmitive.    One  night  there  was  a  party  at  Mr 

«nf  /  r.?,'  ^^i  ^^*^  ^"^«*^  and  mSlf  were 
not  a  little  intoxicated  toward  the  close  of  T 
As  usual,  m  such  cases,  I  took  part  of  his  bed  in 
Vf^'^'l?  to  ^oin^  home.    He  wfnt  to  sleep  as 

?he  Da?^*  hl^F  ^"^f  ^y  i^*  ^^^  ««*r  one  when 
the  party  broke  up),  and  without  saying  a  word 

Sh^urSmth^f^-  ?  «»>^ht  ha>rbin  half 
an  hour  from  the  tune  of  our  getting  in  bed,  and 
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I  was  J'lst  about  f aUing  mto  a  doze,  when  he  sud- 
denly  started  up,  and  si^e  with  a  terrible  oath 
tiiat  he  would  not  go  to  sleep  for  any  Arthur 
Pym  m  Christendom,  when  there  was  so  glorious 
a  breeze  from  the  southwest.  I  never  wm  so  as- 
tonished  in  my  life  not  knowing  what  he  intend- 
ed and  thinking  that  the  wines  and  liquors  he 
had  drui^  had  set  him  entirely  beside  hiiSelf 

S'iSr'^'?T°  ^^  ^'^  ^^^'Uy-  l^^^ever,  saying 
he  knew  that  I  supposed  him  intoxicated,but  tSt 
he  was  never  more  sober  in  his  life.    He  was 

inL'^^\i'  ^^^'^'  °^;^^  ^  bed  on^s^eH 
fine  night  like  a  dog,  and  was  determined  to  get 

hn„f  T  ^^^i  ^^?  ^'*,°"*  ^'^  a  frolic  with  the 
boat.    I  can  hardly  tell  what  possessed  me,  but 

IM^^fr^u  ""?  r^'"'  °"*  °'  ^^  "^oiith  than 
I  felt  a  thrill  of  the  greatest  excitement  S 

S.;r!ri'T*^  ?°°§^*  ^^  ^^^^  ^^ea  one  Jf  ^e 
most  delightful  and  most  reasonable  things  SJ 

the  world.    It  was  blowing  almost  a  gale,  and  tS 

weather  was  ve^  cold-it  being  late  in  October. 

I  sprang  out  of  bed,  nevertheless,  in  a  kind  of  ev 

Stacy,  and  told  him  I  was  quite  as  brave  as  him- 

self  and  quite  as-tired  as  he  was  of  lying  in  bed 

like  a  dog,  and  quite  as  ready  for  any  fun  or 

trohc  as  any  Augustus  Barnard  in  Nantucket 

We  lost  no  time  in  getting  on  our  clothes  and 

hurrying  down  to  the  boat.    She  was  lying  at 

the  old  decayed  wharf  by  the  lumber-yard  of 

Fankey  &  Co.,  and  almost  thumping  her  side  out 

against  the  rough  logs.    Augustus  got  into  her 

and  baUed  her,  for  she  was  nearly  half  full  of 
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water.     This  being  done,  we  hoiated  jib  and 
mainaai],  kept  full,  and  started  boldly  out  to  sea. 
The  wind,  as  I  before  said,  blew  freshly  from 
the  southwest.    The  night  was  very  clear  and 
cold.    Augustus  had  taken  the  helm,  and  I  sta- 
tioned  myself  by  the  mast,  on  the  deck  of  the 
cuddy.    We  flew  along  at  a  great  rate—neither 
«f  us  havmg  said  a  word  since  casting  loose  from 
the  wharf.    I  now  asked  my  companion  what 
course  he  intended  to  steer,  and  what  time  he 
bought  It  probable  we  should  get  back.    He 
whislJed  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  said  crust- 
ily:    /am  going  to  sea— ^ou  may  go  home  if 
you  think  proper. ' '    Turning  my  eyes  upon  him, 
I  perceived  at  once  that,  in  spite  of  his  assumed 
nonchalance,  he  was  greatly  agitated.    I  could 
see  hun  distmcUy  by  the  light  of  the  moon-his 
face  was  paler  than  any  marble,  and  his  hand 
diook  »)  excessively  that  he  could  scarcely  retain 
hold  of  the  tiller.    I  found  that  something  had 
gone  wrong,  and  became  seriously  alarmed.    At 
this  period  I  knew  little  about  the  management 
of  a  boat,  and  was  now  depending  entirely  upon 
tiie  nautical  skUl  of  my  friend.    The  wind,  too, 
had  suddenly  increased,  and  we  were  fast  getting 
out  of  the  lee  of  the  land-still  I  was  ashamed  to 
betray  any  trepidation,  and  for  almost  half  an 
hour  maintained  a  resolute  silence.  I  could  stand 
It  no  longer,  however,  and  spoke  to  Augustus 
about  the  propriety  of  turning  back.    As  before, 
It  was  nearly  a  minute  before  he  made  answer  or 
took  any  notice  of  my  suggestion.     "By  and 
by,    said  he  at  length—' '  time  enough— home  by 
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and  by."   I  had  expected  such  a  reply,  but  there 
was  something  in  the  tone  of  these  words  which 
filled  me  with  an  indescribable  feeling  of  dread. 
I  again  looked  at  the  speaker  attentively.    His 
lips  were  perfectly  livid,  and  his  knees  shook  so 
violently  together  that  he  seemed  scarcely  able 
to   stand.     "For   God's   sake,    Augustus,"    I 
screamed,  now  heartily  frightened,  "what  ails 
you?— what  is  the  matter!— what  are  you  going 
to  do  T      • '  Matter ! "  he  stammered,  in  the  great- 
est apparent  surprise,  letting  go  the  tiUer  at  the 
same  moment,  and  falling  forward  into  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat-" matter— why,  nothing  is  the 
-matter-going  home-d— d-don't  you  see?" 
The  whole  truth  now  flashed  upon  me.    I  flew  to 
him  and  raised  him  up.    He  was  drunk— beastly 
drunk— he  could  no  longer  either  stand,  speak 
or  see.    His  eyes  were  perfectly  glazed;  and  a^ 
I  et  him  go  m  the  extremity  of  my  despair,  ho 
rolled  like  a  mere  log  into  the  bilgewater,  from 
which  I  had  lifted  him.    It  was  evident  tliat 
durmg  the  evening,  he  had  drunk  far  more  than 
I  suspected,  and  that  his  conduct  in  bed  had  been 
tlie  result  of  a  hijrhly-concentrated  state  of  in- 
toxication-a  state   which,   like   madness,   fre- 
quently enables  the  victim  to  imitate  the  out- 
ward demeanor  of  one  in  perfect  possession  of 
his  senses     The  coolness  of  the  night  air,  how- 
ever, had  had  its  usual  efi^ect-the  mental  enerev 
be?an  to  yield  before  its  influence-and  the  con- 
fused  perception  which  he  no  doubt  then  had  of 
tns  perilous  situation  had  assisted  in  hastening 
the  catastrophe.    He  was  now  thoroughly  insen- 
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Bible,  and  there  was  no  probabUity  that  he  would 
oe  otherwise  for  many  hours. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  the  extremity 
*  ,  °^y  H"*°'-     '^^^  *"^es  of  the  wine  lately 
taken  had  evaporated,  leaving  me  doubly  timid 
and  irresolute.    I  knew  that  I  was  altogether  in- 
capable  of  managing  the  boat,  and  that  a  fierce 
wind  and  strong  ebb-tide  were  hurrying  us  to  de- 
struction.    A  storm  was  evidently  gathering  be- 
hmd  us ;  we  had  neither  compass  nor  provisions: 
and  It  was  dear  that,  if  we  held  our  present 
course,  we  should  be  out  of  sight  of  land  before 
daybreak.     These   thoughts,   with   a   crowd   of 
others  equally  fearful,  flashed  through  my  mind 
with  a  bewildering  rapidity,  and  for  some  mo- 
ments  paralyzed  me  beyond  the  possibility  of 
makmg   any   exertion.     The   boat    was    goin^ 
through  the  water  at  a  terrible  rate-full  before 
the  wmd-no  reef  in  either  jib  or  mainsaU- 
runnmg  her  bows  completely  under  the  foam. 
It  was  a  thousand  wonders  she  did  not  broach 
t^Augustus  having  let  go  the  tiller,  as  I  said 
before,  and  I  being  too  much  agitated  to  think 

li^^V^  "^^^^  ?y  »^  ^«c^'  however,  she 
kept  steady,  and  gradually  I  recovered  some  dc 

greepfpresOTceofmind.    Still  the  wind  was  in- 

creasing  fearfully;  and  whenever  we  rose  from 

a  plunge  forward,  the  sea  behind  fell  combine' 

over  our  counter,  and  deluged  us  with  water.   I 

was  so  utterly  benumbed,  too,  in  every  limb,  as 

to  be  nearly  unconscious  of  sensation.    At  length 

I  summoned  up  the  resolution  of  despair,  and 

rushmg  t«  the  mainsaU  let  it  go  by  the  nm    As 
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might  heve  been  expected,  it  flew  over  the  bows, 
and,  getting  drenched  with  water,  carried  away 
the  mast  short  oft  by  the  board.  This  latter  ac- 
cident alone  saved  me  from  instant  destruction. 
Under  the  jib  only,  I  now  boomed  along  before 
the  wind,  shipping  heavy  seas  occasionally,  but 
relieved  from  the  terror  of  immediate  death.  I 
took  the  helm,  and  breathed  wi  l  greater  free- 
dom, as  I  found  that  there  yet  remained  to  us  a 
chance  of  ultimate  escape.  Augustus  still  lay 
senseless  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat;  and  as  there 
was  imminent  danger  of  his  drowning  (the  water 
being  nearly  a  foot  deep  just  where  he  fell),  I 
contrived  to  raise  him  partially  up,  and  keep  him 
in  a  sitting  position,  by  passing  a  rope  round  his 
waist,  audi  lashing  it  to  a  ring-bolt  in  the  deck 
of  the  cuddy.  Having  thus  arranged  every  thing 
as  well  as  I  could  in  my  chilled  and  agitated  con- 
,dition,  I  recommended  myself  to  God,  and  made 
up  my  mind  to  bear  whatever  might  happen  with 
all  the  fortitude  in  my  power. 

Hardly  had  I  come  to  this  resolution,  when, 
suddenly,  a  loud  and  long  scream  or  yell,  as  if 
from  the  throats  of  a  thousand  demons,  seemed 
to  pervade  the  whole  atmosphere  around  and 
above  the  boat.  Never  while  I  live  shall  I  forget 
the  intense  agony  of  terror  I  experienced  at  that 
moment.  My  hair  stood  erect  on  my  head— I 
felt  the  blo«)d  congealing  in  my  veins— my  heart 
ceased  utterly  to  beat,  and  without  having  once 
raised  my  eyes  to  learn  the  source  of  my  alarm, 
I  tumbled  headlong  and  insensible  upon  the  body 
of  my  fallen  companion. 
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I  found  myself,  upon  reviving,  in  the  cabin  of 
a  large  whaling-ship  (the  Penguin)  bound  to 
Nantucket.    Several  persons  were  standing  over 
me,  and  Augustus,  paler  than  death,  was  busUy 
occupied  m  chafing  my  hands.    Upon  seeing  me 
open  my  eyes,  his  exclamations  of  gratitude  and 
joy  excited  alternate  laughter  and  tears  from  the 
rough-Iookmg    personages    who    were    present. 
The  mystery  of  our  being  in  existence  was  now 
soon  explamed.    We  had  been  run  down  by  the 
whalmg-ship,  which  was  close-hauled,  beating  up 
to  Nantucket  with  every  sail  she  could  venture  to 
set,  and  consequently  running  almost  at  right 
angles  to  our  own  course.    Several  men  were  on 
me  look-out  forward  but  did  not  perceive  our 
boat  until  it  was  an  impossibility  to  avoid  com- 
ing  in  contact— their  shouts  of  warning  upon 
seeing  us  were  what  so  terribly  alarmed  me.   The 
huge  ship,  I  was  told,  rode  immediately  over  us 
with  as  much  ease  as  our  own  little  vessel  would 
have  passed  over  a  feather,  and  without  the  least 
perceptible  unpediment  to  her  progress.    Not  a 
scream  arose  from  the  deck  of  the  victim— there 
TO  a  slight  grating  sound  to  be  heard  mingling 
with  the  roar  of  wind  and  water,  as  the  frail 
bark  which  was  swallowed  up  rubbed  for  a  mo- 
ment along  the  keel  of  her  destroyer-but  this 
was  all.    Thinkmg  our  boat  (which  it  will  be  re- 
membered  was  dismasted)  some  mere  shell  cut 
adrift  as  useless,  the  captain  (Captain  E.  T.  V. 
Block  of  New  London)  was  for  proceeding  on  his 
course  without  troubling  himself  further  about 
the  matter.    Luckily,  there  were  two  of  the  look- 
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out  who  swore  positively  to  having  seen  some 
person  at  our  helm,  and  represented  the  possibU- 
ity  of  yet  saving  him.  A  discussion  ensued,  when 
Block  grew  angry,  and,  after  a  while,  said  that 
•it  was  no  business  of  his  to  be  eternally  watch- 
ing  for  egg  shells;  that  the  ship  should  not  put 
about  for  any  such  nonsense;  and  if  there  was  a 
man  run  down  it  was  nobody's  fault  but  his  own 
—he  might  drown  and  be  d— d,"  or  some  Ian- 
guage  to  that  eflFect.  Henderson,  the  first,  mate, 
now  took  the  matter  up,  being  justly  indignant, 
as  well  as  the  whole  ship's  crew,  at  a  speech 
evincing  such  a  degre^of  heartless  atrocity.  He 
spoke  plainly,  seeing  hunself  upheld  by  the  men, 
told  the  captain  he  considered  him  a  fit  subject 
for  the  gallows,  and  that  he  would  disobey  hit 
orders  if  he  were  hanged  for  it  the  moment  he 
Mt  his  foot  on  shore.  He  strode  aft,  jostling 
Block  (who  turned  very  pale  and  made  no  an- 
swer)  on  one  side,  and  seizing  the  helm,  pave  the 
word,  m  a  firm  voice,  Hard-a-Uel    The  men  flew 

*  1,  ^^'  ?^}^'  *°^  *^®  *^P  ^^°*  cleverly  about. 
AU  this  had  occupied  nearly  five  minutes,  and  it 
was  supposed  to  be  hardly  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility  that  any  individual  could  be  saved— 
allowing  any  to  have  been  on  board  the  boat. 
Yet,  as  the  reader  has  seen,  both  Augustus  and 
myself  were  rescued;  and  our  deliverance 
seemed  to  have  been  brought  about  bv  two  of 
those  almost  inconceivable  pieces  of  good  fortune 
which  are  attributed  by  the  wise  and  pious  to  the 
special  interference  of  Providence. 
While  the  ship  was  yet  in  stays,"  the  mate  low- 
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ered  the  jolly-boat  and  jnmp'<id  into  her  with  the 
very  two  men,  I  believe,  who  ipoke  np  aa  having 
•een  me  at  the  helm.    They  had  just  left  the  lee 
of  the  vessel  (the  moon  still  shining  bristly) 
when  she  made  a  long  and  heavy  roll  to  wind- 
ward, and  Henderson,  at  the  same  moment,  start- 
ing up  in  his  seat,  bawled  out  to  his  crew  to  hack 
water.     He  would  say  nothing  else— repeating 
his  cry  impatiently,  hack  waterl    hack  water! 
The  men  put  back  as  speedily  as  possible;  but 
by  this  time  the  ship  had  gone  rounds  and  gc*ten 
fully  under  headway,  although  all  hands  on 
board  were  making  great  exertions  to  take  in 
sail.   In  despite  of  the  danger  of  the  attempt,  the 
mate  clung  to  the  main-chains  as  soon  as  they 
came  within  his  reach.   Another  huge  lurch  now 
brought  the  starboard  side  of  the  vessel  out  of  the 
water  neatly  as  far  as  her  keel,  when  the  cause  of 
his  anxiety  was  rendered  obvious  enough.    The 
body  of  a  man  was  seen  to  be  affixed  in  the  most 
singular  manner  to  the  smooth  and  shining  bot- 
tom (the  Penpruin  was  coppered  and  copper-fas- 
tened), and  beating  violently  against  it  with 
every  movement  of  the  hull.    After  several  inef- 
fectual efforts,  made  during  the  lurches  of  the 
ship,  and  at  the  imminent  risk  of  swamping  the 
boat,  I  was  finally  disengagal  from  my  perilous 
situation   and  taken  on  board — for  the  body 
proved  to  be  my  own.    It  appeared  that  one  of 
the  timber-bolts  having  started  and  broken  a  pas- 
sage through  tho  copper,  it  had  arrested  mv 
progress  as  I  passed  under  the  ship,  and  fastened 
me  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner  to  her  bottom. 
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The  head  of  the  bolt  had  made  its  way  through 
the  collar  of  the  green  baize  jacket  I  had  on,  and 
through  the  back  part  of  my  neck,  forcing  itself 
out  between  two  sinews  and  just  below  the  right 
ear.  I  was  immediately  put  to  bed— although 
life  seemed  to  be  totally  extinct.  There  was  no 
surgeon  on  board.  The  captain,  however,  treated 
me  with  every  attention— to  make  amends,  I  pre- 
sume, in  the  eyes  of  his  crew,  for  his  atrocious 
behavior  in  the  previous  portion  of  the  adven- 
ture. 

In  the  meantime,  Henderson  had  again  put  off 
from  the  ship,  although  the  wind  was  now  blow- 
ing almost  a  hurricane.  He  had  not  been  gone 
many  minutes  when  he  fell  in  with  some  frag- 
ments of  our  boat,  and  shortly  afterward  one  of 
the  men  with  him  asserted  that  he  could  distin- 
guish a  cry  for  help  at  intervals  amid  the  roaring 
of  the  tempest.  This  induceci  the  hardy  seamen  to 
persevere  in  their  search  for  more  than  half  an 
hour,  although  repeated  signals  to  return  were 
made  them  by  Captain  Block  and  although  every 
moment  on  the  water  in  so  frail  a  boat  was 
fraught  to  them  with  the  most  imminent  and 
deaf?ly  peril.  Indeed,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to 
conceive  how  the  small  jolly  they  were  in  couid 
have  escaped  destruction  for  a  single  instant. 
She  was  built,  however,  for  the  whaling  service, 
and  was  fitted,  as  I  have  since  1  "d  reason  to  be- 
lieve, with  air  boxes,  in  the  manner  of  some  life- 
boats  used  on  the  coast  of  Wales. 

After  searching  in  vain  for  about  the  period 
of  time  just  mentioned,  it  was  determined  to  get 
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back  to  the  ahip.    l^oy  had  acarcely  made  this 
reaolve  when  a  feeble  cry  arose  from  a  dark  ob- 
ject that  floated  rapidly  by.    They  pursued  and 
soon  overtook  it.    It  proved  to  be  the  entire  deck 
of  the  Ariel's  cuddy.    Augustus  wau  struggling 
near  it,  apparently  in  the  last  agonies.     Upon 
getting  hold  of  him  it  was  found  that  he  was  at- 
tached by  a  rope  to  the  floating  timber.     This 
rope,  it  will  be  remembered,  I  had  myself  tied 
round  his  waist,  and  made  fast  to  a  ring-bolt,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  him  in  an  upright  posi- 
tion,  and  my  so  doing,  it  appeared,  had  been  ulti- 
mately the  means  of  preserving  his  life.     The 
Ariel  was  slightly  put  together,  and  in  going 
down  her  frame  naturally  went  to  pieces;   the 
deck  of  the  cuddy,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
was  lifted,  by  the  force  of  the  water  rushing  in 
entirely  from  the  main  timbers,   and  floated 
(with  other  fragments,  no  doubt)  to  the  surface 
—Augustus  was  buoyed  up  with  it,  and  thus  es- 
caped a  terrible  death. 

It  was  more  than  an  hour  after  being  taken 
on  board  the  Penguin  before  he  could  give  any 
account  of  himself,  or  be  made  to  comprehend 
the  nature  of  the  accident  which  had  befallen  our 
boat.  At  length  he  became  thoroughly  aroused 
and  spoke  much  of  his  sensations  while  in  the 
water.  Upon  his  first  attaining  any  degree  of 
consciousness,  he  found  himself  beneath  the  sur- 
face, whirling  round  and  round  with  inconceiv- 
able  rapidity,  and  with  a  rope  wound  in  three  or 
four  folds  tightly  about  his  neck.  In  an  in- 
stant afterward  he  felt  himself  going  rapidly 
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upward,    when,    his    head    striking    violently 
against  a  hard  substance,  he  again  relapsed  into 
insensibility.    Upon  once  more  reviving  he  wa« 
in  fuller  possession  of  his  reason— this  was  still, 
however,  in  the  greatest  degree  clouded  and  con- 
f  .  ''.    He  now  knew  that  some  accident  had  oc- 
cia.f.i,  and  *hat  he  was  in  the  water,  although 
his  i':).l!»     A^.      ove  the  surface,  and  he  could 
'  r'^-  xiie  .v.tH  A'y.x  -.  freedom.     Possibly,  at  this 
;(':o<i  \yy--    (e  \  w  s  drifting  rapidly  before  the 
in  I.  pa  •   i  raw,       him  after  it  as  he  floated 
J  »■  V  1,      o-rlv.       f  course,  as  long  as  he  could 
)  i\     r  air.a  th  8  position,  it  would  have  been 
n    ii     ii.posiibl,'  that  he  should  be  drowned. 
u  Jy  u  s'-rt^e  threw  him  directly  athwart  the 
^^d  : Jus  post  he  endeavored  to  maintain, 
ST.'     '  .^  at  rUervals  for  help.    Just  before  he 
was  discovered  by  Mr.  Henderson,  he  had  been 
obliged  to  relax  his  hold  through  exhaustion, 
and,  falling  into  the  sea,  had  given  himself  up 
for  lost.    During  the  whole  period  of  his  strug- 
gles he  had  not  the  faintest  recoUe^ition  of  the 
Ariel,  nor  of  any  matters  in  connection  with  the 
source  of  his  disaster.    A  vague  feeling  of  terror 
and  despair  had  taken  entire  possession  of  his 
faculties.    When  he  was  finally  picked  up,  every 
power  of  his  mind  had  failed  him ;  and,  as  before 
said,  it  was  nearly  an  hour  after  getting  on 
board  the  Penguin  before  he  became  fully  aware 
of  his  condition.    In  rer^rd  to  myself— I  was  re- 
suscitated from  a  stat    bordering  very  nearly 
npon  death  (and  after    very  other  means  had 
been  tried  in  vain  for  three  hours  and  a  half)  by 
II  2 
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vijforous  friction  with  flannels  bathed  in  hot  oil 
—a  proceeding  suggested  by  Augustus.  The 
wound  in  my  neck,  although  of  an  ugly  appear- 
ance, proved  of  little  red  consequence,  and  I 
soon  recovered  from  its  effects. 

The  Penguin  got  into  port  about  nine  o'clock 
(in  the  morning,  after  encountering  one  of  the 
severest  gales  ever  experienced  off  Nantucket. 
Both  Augustus  and  myself  managed  to  appear 
at  Mr.  Barnard's  in  time  for  breakfast— which 
luckily  was  somewhat  late,  owing  to  the  party 
overnight.  I  suppose,  all  at  the  table  were  too 
much  fatigued  themselves  to  notice  our  jaded 
appearance — of  course,  it  would  not  have  borne 
a  very  rigid  scruimy.  School-boys,  however,  can 
accomplish  wonders  in  the  way  of  deception,  and 
I  verily  believe  not  one  of  our  friends  in  Nan- 
tucket had  the  slightest  suspicion  that  the  terri- 
ble story  told  by  some  sailors  in  town  of  their 
having  run  down  a  vessel  at  sea  and  drowned 
some  thirty  or  forty  poor  devils,  had  reference 
either  to  the  Ariel,  my  companion,  or  myself.  We 
two  have  since  very  frequently  talked  the  matter 
over— but  never  without  a  shudder.  In  one  of 
our  conversations  Augustus  frankly  confessed  to 
me,  that  in  his  whole  life  he  had  at  no  time  expe- 
rienced so  excruciating  a  sense  of  dismay  as 
when  on  board  our  little  boat  he  first  discovered 
the  extent  of  his  intoxication,  and  felt  himself 
sinking  beneath  its  influence. 
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CHAPTER  II 

In  no  affairs  of  mere  prejudice,  pro  or  con,  do 
we  deduce  inferences  with  entire  certainty,  even 
from  the  most  simple  data.  It  might  be  sup- 
posed that  a  catastrophe  such  as  I  have  just  re- 
Uited  would  have  effectually  cooled  my  incipient 
passion  for  the  sea.  On  the  contrary,  I  never  ex- 
perienced a  more  ardent  longing  for  the  wild  ad- 
ventures incident  to  the  life  of  a  navigator  than 
within  a  week  after  our  miraculous  deliverance. 
This  short  period  proved  amply  long  enough  to 
erase  from  my  memory  the  shadows  and  bring 
out  in  vivid  light  all  the  pleasurably  exciting 
points  of  color,  all  the  picturesqueness  of  the  late 
perilous  accident.  My  conversations  with  Au- 
gustus grew  daily  more  frequent  and  more  in- 
tensely full  of  interest.  He  had  a  manner  of  re- 
lating his  stories  of  the  ocean  (more  than  one- 
half  of  which  I  now  suspect  to  have  been  sheer 
fabrications)  well  adapted  to  have  weight  with 
one  of  my  enthusiastic  temperament  and  some- 
what gloomy  although  glowing  imagination.  It 
is  strange,  too,  that  he  most  strongly  enlisted  my 
feelings  in  behalf  of  the  life  of  a  bcaman,  when 
he  depicted  his  more  terrible  moments  of  suffer- 
ing and  despair.  For  the  bright  side  of  the 
painting  I  had  a  limited  sympathy.  My  visions 
were  of  shipwreck  and  famine ;  of  death  or  cap- 
tivity ^luong  barbarian  hordes;    of  a  lifetime 
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dragged  out  in  sorrow  and  tears,  upon  some  gray 
And  desolate  rock,  in  an  ocean  unapproachable 
and  unknown.  Such  visions  or  desires— for  they 
amounted  to  desires— are  common,  I  have  since 
been  assured,  to  the  whole  numerous  race  of  the 
melancholy  among  men— at  the  time  of  which  I 
speak  I  regarded  them  only  as  prophetic 
glimpses  of  a  destiny  which  I  felt  myself  in  a 
measure  bound  to  fuldl.  Augustus  thoroughly 
entered  mto  my  state  of  mind.  It  is  probable, 
indeed,  that  our  intimate  communion  had  result- 
ed in  a  parti  hI  interchange  of  character. 

About  eighteen  months  after  the  period  of  th,, 
Ariel's   tjsashr,  the  firm  of  Lloyd  and  Vreden 
burgh  (a  house  connected  in  some  manner  with 
the  ilessieurs  Enderby,  I  believe,  of  Liverpool^ 
were  engaged  in  repairing  and  fitting  out  the 
hng  Grampus  for  a  whaling  voyage.    She  was  an 
old  hulk,  and  scarcely  sea-worthy  when  all  was 
done  to  her  that  could  be  done.    I  hardly  know 
why  she  was  chosen  in  preference  to  other  and 
good  vessels  belonging  to  the  same  owners— but 
80    :t   was.      Mr.    Barnard    was    appointed    to 
command  her,  and  Augustus  was  going  with  him 
VVTiiIe  the  bng  was  getting  ready,  he  frequently 
urged  upon  me  the  excellency  of  the  opportunity 
now  offered  for  iadulgmg  my  desire  of  travel. 
He  found  me  by  no  means  an  unwilling  Viatenov 
—yet  the  matter  could  not  be  so  easily  arranged. 
My  father  made  no  direct  opposition;    but  my 
mother  went  into  hysterics  at  the  bare  mention 
of  the  design ;    and,  more  than  all,  my  grand- 
father, from  whom  I  expected  much,  vowed  to 
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cut  me  off  wilh  a  shilling  if  I  should  ever  broach 
the  subject  to  him  again.  These  difficulties,  how- 
ever, so  far  from  abating  my  desire,  only  added 
fuel  to  the  flame.  I  determined  to  go  at  all  haz- 
ards; and,  having  made  known  my  intention  to 
Augustus,  yre  set  about  arranging  a  plan  by 
which  it  might  be  accomplished.  In  the  mean- 
time I  forbore  speaking  to  any  of  my  relations  in 
regard  to  the  voyage,  and  as  I  busied  myself  os- 
tensibly with  my  usual  studies,  it  was  supposed 
that  I  had  abandoned  the  design.  I  have  since 
frequently  examined  my  conduct  on  this  occa- 
sion with  sentiments  of  displeasure  as  well  as  of 
surprise.  The  intense  hypocrisy  I  made  use  of 
for  the  furtherance  of  my  project — an  hypocrisy 
pervading  every  word  and  action  of  iny  life  for 
so  long  a  period  of  time— could  only  have  been 
rendered  tolerable  to  myself  by  the  wild  and 
burning  expectation  with  which  I  looked  for- 
ward to  the  fulfilment  of  my  long-cherished 
visions  of  travel. 

In  pursuance  of  my  scheme  of  deception,  I 
was  necessarily  obliged  to  leave  much  to  the 
management  of  Augustus,  who  was  employed 
for  the  greater  part  of  every  day  on  board  the 
Grampus,  attending  to  some  arrangements  for 
his  father  in  the  cabin  and  cabin-hold.  At  night, 
however,  we  were  sure  to  have  a  conference  and 
talk  over  our  hopes.  After  nearly  a  month 
passed  in  this  manner,  without  our  hitting  upon 
any  plan  we  thought  likely  to  succeed,  he  told 
me  at  last  that  he  had  determined  upon  every- 
thing necessary.    I  had  a  relation  living  in  New 
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Bedford,  a  Mr.  Ross,  at  whose  hoiise  I  was  in  the 
habit  of  spending  occasionally  two  or  three 
weeks  at  a  time.  The  brig  was  to  sail  about  the 
middle  of  June  (June,  1827),  and  it  was  agreed 
that,  a  day  or  two  before  her  putting  to  sea,  my 
father  was  to  receive  a  note,  as  usual,  from  Mr. 
Ross,  asking  me  to  come  over  and  spend  a  f  )rt- 
night  with  Robert  and  Emmet  (his  sons).  Au- 
gustus charged  himself  with  the  inditing  of  this 
note  and  getting  it  delivered.  Having  set  out, 
as  supposed  for  New  Bedford,  1  was  then  to  re- 
port myself  to  my  companion,  who  would  con- 
trive a  hiding-place  for  me  iu  the  Grampus.  This 
hiding-place,  he  assured  me,  would  be  rendered 
sufficiently  comfortable  for  a  residence  of  many 
days,  during  which  I  was  not  to  make  my  ap- 
pearance. When  the  brig  had  pr(»eeeded  so  far 
on  her  course  as  to  make  any  turning  back  a  mat- 
ter out  of  question,  I  should  then,  he  said,  bo 
formally  installed  in  all  the  comforts  of  the 
cabin :  and  as  to  hk  father,  he  would  only  laujrh 
heartily  at  the  joke.  Vessels  enough  would  be 
met  with  by  which  a  letter  might  be  sent  home 
explaining  the  adventure  to  my  parents. 

The  middle  of  June  at  length  arrived,  an  1 
every  thing  had  been  matured.  The  note  \v; 
written  and  delivered,  antl  on  a  Monday  momine 
I  left  the  house  for  the  New  Bedford  packet,  as 
supposed.  I  went,  however,  straight  tc  Augus- 
tus, who  was  waiting  for  me  at  the  comer  of  a 
stTPPt.  It  had  been  our  original  plan  that  ! 
should  keep  out  of  the  way  until  dark,  and  then 
slip  on  board  the  brig ;  but,  as  there  was  now  a 
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thick  tog  in  onr  favor,  it  was  agreed  to  low  no 
time  in  secreting  me.  Augustus  led  the  way  to 
the  wharf,  and  I  followed  at  a  little  distance, 
enveloped  in  a  thick  seaman's  cloak,  which  he 
had  brought  with  him,  so  that  my  person  might 
not  be  easily  recognized.  Just  as  we  turned  the 
second  comer,  after  passing  Mr.  Edmund's  well, 
who  should  appear,  standing  right  in  front  of 
me,  and  looking  me  full  in  the  face,  but  old  Mr. 
Peterson,  my  grandfather.  "WTiy,  bless  my 
soul,  Gordon, ' '  said  he,  after  a  long  pause,  "why, 
•why,— whose  dirty  cloak  is  that  you  have  on!" 
"  Sir ! "  I  replied,  assuming,  as  well  as  I  could,  in 
the  exigency  of  the  moment,  an  air  of  offended 
surprise,  and  talking  in  the  gruffest  of  all  imag- 
inable tones — "sir!  you  are  a  sum 'mat  mistaken 
—my  name,  in  the  first  place,  bee'nt  nothing  at 
all  like  Goddin,  and  I'd  want  you  for  to  Imow 
better,  you  blackguard,  than  to  cidl  my  new  oba*- 
eoat  a  darty  one. ' '  For  my  life  I  could  hardly 
refrain  from  screaming  with  laughter  at  the  odd 
manner  in  which  the  old  gentleman  received  this 
handsome  rebuke.  He  started  back  two  or  three 
steps,  turned  first  pale  and  then  excessively  red, 
threw  up  his  spectacles,  then,  putting  them 
down,  ran  full  tilt  at  me,  with  his  umbrella  up- 
lifted. He  stopped  short,  however,  in  his  career, 
as  if  struck  with  a  sudden  recollection;  and 
presently,  turning  round,  hobbled  off  down  the 
street,  shaking  all  :he  while  with  rage,  and  mut- 
tering between  his  tet^th:  "Won't  do— new 
glasses— thought  it  was  «iordon— d— d  good-for> 
liuitiuiig  salt  water  Long  Tom. " 
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After  this  narrow  escape  we  proceeded  witji 
Sreater  caution,  and  arrived  at  our  point  of  des- 
tination in  safety.    There  were  only  one  or  two 
of  the  bands  on  board,  and  these  were  busy  for- 
ward, doing  something  to  the  forecastle  comb- 
ings.   Captain  Barnard,  we  knew  very  well,  was 
engaged  at  Lloyd  and  Vredenburgh's,  and  would 
remain  there  until  late  in  the  evening,  so  we  had 
little  to  apprehend  on  his  account.     Augustus 
went  first  up  the  vessel's  side,  and  in  a  short 
while  I  followed  him,  without  being  noticed  by 
the  men  at  work.    We  proceeded  at  once  into  the 
cabin,  and  found  no  person  there.    It  was  fitted 
up  in  the  most  comfortable  style— a  tiling  some- 
what unusual  in  a  whaling-vessel.    There  were 
four  very  excellent  state-rooms,  with  wide  and 
convenient  berths.    There  was  also  a  large  stove, 
I  took  notice,  and  a  remarkably  thick  and  valu- 
able carpet  covering  the  fioor  of  both  the  cabin 
and  state-rooms.    The  ceiling  was  full  seven  feet 
high,  and,  in  short,  everything  appeared  of  a 
more  roomy  and  agreeable  nature  than.  I  had  an- 
ticipated.   Augustus,  however,  would  allow  me 
but  little  time  for  observation,  insisting  upon  the 
necessity  of  my  concealing  mjrself  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible.   He  led  the  way  into  his  own  state-room, 
which  was  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  brig,  and 
next  to  the  bulkheads.    Upon  entering,  he  closed 
the  door  and  bolted  it.    I  thought  I  had  never 
seen  a  nicer  little  room  than  the  one  in  which  I 
now  found  myself.    It  was  about  ten  feet  long, 
and  had  only  one  berth,  which,  as  I  said  before, 
was  wide  and  convenient.    In  that  portion  of  the 
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eloset  nearest  the  bulkheads  there  was  a  space  of 
four  feet  square,  containing  a  table,  a  chair,  and 
a  set  of  hanging  shelves  full  of  books,  chiefly 
books  of  voyages  and  travels.  There  were  many 
other  little  comforts  in  the  room,  among  which  I 
ought  not  to  forget  a  kind  of  safe  or  refrigerator, 
in  which  Augustus  pointed  out  to  me  a  host  of 
delicacies,  both  in  the  eating  and  drinking  de- 
partment 

He  now  pressed  with  his  knuckles  upon  a  cer- 
tain spot  of  the  carpet  in  one  comer  of  the  space 
just  mentioned,  letting  me  know  that  a  portion 
of  the  flooring,  about  sixteen  inches  square,  had 
been  neatly  cut  out  and  again  adjusted.  As  ho 
pressed,  this  portion  rose  up  at  one  end  suffi- 
ciently to  allow  the  passage  of  his  finger  beneath. 
In  this  manner  he  raised  the  mouth  of  the  trap 
(to  which  the  carpet  was  still  fastened  by  tacks), 
and  I  found  that  it  led  into  the  after-hold.  He 
next  lit  a  small  taper  by  means  of  a  phosphorous 
match,  and  placing  the  light  in  a  dark  lantern, 
descended  with  ic  through  the  opening,  bidding 
me  follow.  I  did  so,  and  he  then  pulled  the 
cover  upon  the  hole,  by  means  of  a  nail  driven 
into  the  under  side— the  carpet,  of  course  resum- 
mg  its  original  position  on  the  floor  of  the  state- 
room, and  all  traces  of  the  aperture  being  con- 
cealed. 

The  taper  gave  out  so  feeble  a  ray  that  it  was 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  I  could  grope  my  way 
through  the  confused  mass  of  lumber  among 
which  I  now  found  myself.  By  degrees,  how- 
ever, my  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  gloom. 
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end  I  proceeded  with  len  trouble,  holding  on 

the  gkirts  of  my  friend's  coat    He  brought  m 

at  length,  after  creeping  and  winding  throuj 

innumerable  narrow  pawages,  to  an  iron-boui 

box,  auch  as  is  used  sometimes  for  packing  fii 

earthenware.    It  was  nearly  four  feet  higl^  ar 

full  SIX  long,  but  very  narrow.   Two  large  empi 

oil^asks  lay  on  the  top  of  it,  and  above  thes 

agam,  a  vast  quantity  of  straw  matting,  piled  u 

as  high  as  the  floor  of  the  cabin.    In  every  oth« 

direction   around   was   wedged   as   closely   i 

possible,  even  up  to  the  ceiling,  a  complete  chac 

of  almost  every  species  of  ship-furniture,  t( 

gether  with  a  heterogeneous  medley  of  crate 

hampers,  barrels,  and  bales,  so  that  it  seemed 

matter  no  less  than  miraculous  that  we  had  du 

covered  any  passage  at  all  to  the  box.    I  af tei 

ward  found  that  Augustus  had  purposely  ai 

ranged  the  stowage  in  this  hold  with  a  view  t 

affording  me  a  thorough  concealment,  havini 

had  only  one  assistant  in  the  labor— a  man  no 

gomg  out  m  the  brig. 

My  companion  now  showed  me  that  one  of  thi 
ends  of  the  box  could  be  romoved  at  pleasure 
He  slipped  it  aside  and  displayed  the  interior,  al 
which  I  was  excessively  amused.  A  mattrea 
from  one  of  the  cabin  berths  covered  the  whoh 
of  Its  bottom  and  it  contained  almost  every  ar- 
tide  of  mere  comfort  which  could  be  crowded 
into  so  small  a  space,  allowing  me,  at  the  same 
tune,  sufficient  room  for  my  accommodation, 
either  in  a  sitting  position  or  lying  at  full  length. 
Among  other  things,  there  were  some  books,  pen, 
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ink,  and  paper,  three  blankets,  a  large  jug  full  of 
irater,  a  keg  of  8ea-l>i«cuit,  three  or  four  immenae 
Bologna  8aii8age8,an  enormona  ham,  a  cold  leg  of 
roaat  mntton,  and  half  a  dozen  bottles  of  conUals 
and  liaueors.  I  proceeded  immediately  to  take 
pooesnon  of  my  little  apartment,  and  this  with 
feelioga  of  higher  satisfaction,  I  am  sure,  than 
any  monarch  ever  experienced  upon  entering  a 
new  palace.  Augustus  now  pointed  out  to  me 
the  method  of  fastening  the  open  end  of  the  box, 
and  then,  holding  the  taper  dose  to  the  deck, 
■hewed  me  a  piece  of  dark  whipcord  lying  along 
it  This,  he  said,  extended  from  my  hiding>place 
throughout  all  the  necessary  windings  among  the 
lumber,  to  a  nail  which  was  driven  into  the  deck 
of  the  hold,  immediately  beneath  the  trap-door 
leading  into  his  stateroom.  By  means  of  thia 
cord  I  should  be  enabled  readily  to  trace  my  way 
out  without  his  guidance,  provided  any  unlocked 
for  accident  should  render  such  a  step  necessary. 
He  now  took  his  departure,  leaving  with  me  the 
lantern,  together  with  a  copious  supply  of  pa« 
pers  and  phosphorus,  and  promising  to  pay  me 
a  visit  as  often  as  he  could  contrive  to  do  so  with< 
oat  observation.  This  was  on  the  seventeenth  of 
June. 

I  remained  three  days  and  nights  (as  nearly  as 
I  could  guess)  in  my  hiding-place  without  get* 
ting  out  of  it  at  all,  except  twice  for  the  purpose 
of  stretching  my  limbs  by  standing  erect  between 
two  crates  just  opposite  the  opening.  During  the 
whole  period  I  saw  nothing  of  Augustus;  but 
this  occasioned  me  little  uneasiness,  as  I  knew 
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tte  brig  WM  expected  to  pat  to  lea  wvry  hou 
and  in  the  butle  he  would  not  eaaUy  find  oppo^ 
tunitiee  of  eoming  down  to  me.  At  length  1 
hajrd  the  trap  open  and  shut,  and  preemtir  he 
caUed  in  a  low  voice;  addng  if  all  wae  welTand 
If  there  waa  any  thing  I  wanted.  "Nothing/' I 
replied;  'I  am  as  comfortable  as  can  be;  when 
will  the  bng  sail t"  "She  wiU  be  under  weigh 
in  leas  than  half  an  hour,"  he  answered.  "l 
came  to  let  you  know,  and  for  fear  you  ahould 
be  ueaay  at  my  absence.  I  shall  not  have  t 
ehance  of  coming  down  again  for  some  time- 

eirhaps  for  three  or  four  days  more.  All  is  bo- 
g  on  right  above-board.  After  I  go  up  wd 
elose  the  trap,  do  you  creep  along  the  whipcord 
to  where  the  nail  IS  driven  in.  You  wUl  find  my 
watch  there— it  may  be  useful  to  you,  as  you 
have  no  daylight  to  keep  time  by.  I  suppose 
you  can  t  tell  how  long  you  have  been  buried- 
ciUy  three  days— this  is  the  twentieth.  I  would 
bring  the  watch  to  your  box,  but  am  afraid  of 
being  missed. "   With  this  he  went  up. 

1  AfS^l^*^  ¥^  ''^^^  ^«  ^ad  gone  I  distinct, 
ly  felt  the  bng  m  motion,  and  congratulated  my. 
self  upon  having  at  length  fairly  commenced  a 
voyage.  Satisfied  with  this  idea,  I  determined  to 
make  my  mmd  as  easy  as  possible,  and  await  the 
course  of  events  untU  I  should  be  permitted  to 
exchange  the  box  for  the  more  roomy,  although 
Hardly  mora  comfortable  accommodations  of  the 
cabin.  My  first  care  wcs  to  get  the  watch.  Leav. 
mg  the  taper  burning,  I  groped  along  in  the 
dark,  foUowmg  the  cord  through  windings  in- 
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JBiimcrabl«,  in  lome  of  which  I  discovered  that, 
lAfter  toiling  a  long  distance,  I  waa  brought  back 
■within  a  foot  or  two  of  a  former  position.  At 
I  length  I  reached  the  nail,  and  securing  the  ob- 
I  jeet  of  my  journey,  returned  with  it  in  safety.  I 
I  DOW  looked  over  the  books  which  had  been  so 
Ithonghtfully  provided,  and  selected  the  expedi< 
Ition  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  to  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
llombia.  With  this  I  amused  myself  for  some 
I  time,  when,  growing  sleepy,  I  extinguished  the 
■light  with  great  care,  and  soon  fell  into  a  sound 
lilnmber. 

Upon  awakening  I  felt  strangely  confused  in 
I  mind,  and  some  time  elapsed  before  I  could  bring 
I  to  recollection  all  the  various  circumstances  of 
my  situation.    B^  degrees,  however,  I  remem- 
bered all.     Striking  a  light,  I  looked  at  the 

I  watch;  but  it  was  run  down,  and  there  were, 
consequently,  no  means  of  determining  how  long 

I I  slept  My  limbs  were  greatly  cramped,  and  I 
was  forced  to  relieve  them  by  standing  between 
the  crates.  Presently  feeling  an  almost  ravenous 
appetite,  I  bethought  myself  of  the  cold  mutton, 
some  of  which  I  had  eaten  just  before  going  to 
sleep,  and  found  excellent.  What  was  my  aston- 
ishment in  discovering  it  to  be  in  a  state  of  abso- 
lute putrefaction  1  This  circumstance  occasioned 
me  great  disquietude ;  for,  connecting  it  with  the 
disorder  of  mind  I  experienced  upon  awi^ening, 
I  began  to  suppose  that  I  must  have  slept  for  an 
mordinatdy  long  period  of  time.  The  close  at- 
mosphere of  the  hold  might  have  something  to 
do  with  this,  and  might,  in  the  end,  be  productive 
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of  the  most  serious  results.  My  head  ached  ex* 
ccassively;  I  fancied  that  I  drew  every  breath 
with  difficulty;  and,  in  short,  I  was  oppressed 
with  a  multitude  of  gloomy  feelings.  Still  I 
could  not  venture  to  make  any  disturbance  by 
opening  the  trap  or  otherwise,  and  having  wound 
up  the  watch,  contented  myself  as  well  as  poasi- 
ble. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  next  tedious 
twenty-four  hours  no  person  came  to  my  relief 
and  I  could  not  help  accusing  Augustus  of  the 
grossest  inattention.  What  {farmed  me  chiefly 
was,  that  the  water  in  my  jug  was  reduced  to 
about  half  a  pint,  and  I  was  suffering  much  from 
thirst,  having  eaten  freely  of  the  Bologna  sau- 
sages after  the  loss  of  my  mutton.  I  became 
very  uneasy,  and  could  no  longer  take  any  inter- 
est in  my  books.  I  was  overpowered,  too,  witii 
a  desire  to  sleep,  yet  trembled  at  the  thought  of 
indulging  it,  lest  there  might  exist  some  perni- 
cious influence,  like  that  of  burning  charcoal,  in 
the  conflned  air  of  the  hold.  In  the  meantime 
the  roll  of  the  brig  told  me  that  we  were  far  in 
the  main  ocean,  and  a  dull  humming  sound, 
which  reached  my  ears  as  if  from  an  immense 
distance,  convinced  me  no  ordinary  gale  was 
blowing.  I  could  not  imagine  a  reason  for  the 
absence  of  Augustus.  We  were  surely  far 
enoupTi  advanced  on  our  voyage  to  allow  of  my 
going  up.  Some  accident  might  have  happened 
to  him— but  I  could  think  of  none  which  would 
account  for  his  suffering  me  to  remain  so  long 
a  prisoner,  except,  indeed,  his  having  suddenly 
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died  or  fallen  overboard,  and  upon  this  idea  I 
could  not  dwell  with  any  degree  of  patience.  It 
was  possible  that  we  had  been  bafSed  by  head- 
winds, and  were  still  in  the  near  vicinity  of  Nan- 
tucket. This  notion,  however,  I  was  forced  to 
abandon ;  for  such  being  the  case,  the  brig  must 
have  frequently  gone  about;  and  I  was  entirely 
satisfied,  from  her  continual  inclination  to  the 
larboard,  that  she  had  been  sailing  all  along  with 
a  steady  breeze  on  her  starboard  quarter.  Be- 
sides, granting  that  we  were  still  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  island,  why  should  not  Augustus 
have  visited  me  and  informed  me  of  the  circum- 
stance) Poodering  in  this  manner  upon  the  dif- 
ficulties of  my  solitary  and  cheerless  condition, 
I  resolved  to  wait  yet  another  twenty-four  hours, 
when,  if  no  relief  were  obtained,  I  would  make 
my  way  to  the  trap,  and  endeavor  either  to  hold 
a  parley  with  my  friend,  or  get  at  least  a  little 
fresh  air  through  the  opening  and  a  further 
supp'y  of  water  from  the  state-room.  While 
occupied  with  this  thought,  however,  I  fell,  in 
spite  of  every  exertion  to  the  contrary,  into 
a  state  of  profound  sleep,  or  rather  stupor.  My 
dreams  were  of  the  most  terrific  desciiption. 
Every  species  of  calamity  and  horror  befell  me. 
Among  other  miseries  I  was  smothered  to  death 
between  huge  pillows,  by  demons  of  the  most 
ghastly  and  ferocious  aspect.  Immense  serpents 
held  me  in  their  embrace,  and  looked  earnestly 
in  my  face  with  their  fearfully  shining  eyes. 
Then  deserts,  limitle^is,  and  of  the  most  forlorn 
and  awe-inspiring  character,  spread  themselves 
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out  before  me.    Immensely  tall  trunks  of  tree% 
gray  and  leafless,  rose  up  in  endless  succession 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.    Their  roots  were 
concealed    in   widenspreading   morasses,    whose 
dreary  water  lay  intensely  black,  still,  and  alto- 
gether  terrible,  beneath.    And  the  strange  ti-ees 
seemed  endowed  with  a  human  vitality,  and  wav- 
mg  to  and  fro  their  skeleton  arms,  were  crying  to 
the  silent  waters  for  mercy,  in  the  shrill  and 
piercing  accents  of  the  most  acute  agony  and 
de^air.    The  scene  changed ;  and  I  stood,  naked 
and  alone,  amid  the  burning  -^and-  plains  of  Sa- 
hara.   At  my  feet  lay  crouched  a  fierce  lion  of 
the  tropics.    Suddenly  his  wild  eyes  opened  and 
fell  upon  me.     With  a  convulsive  bound  he 
sprang  to  his  feet,  and  laid  bare  his  horrible 
teeth.    In  another  instant  there  burst  from  his 
red  throat  a  roar  like  the  thunder  of  the  firma- 
ment, and  I  fell  impetuously  to  the  earth.    Sti- 
fling m  a  paroxysm  of  terror,  I  at  last  found  my- 
self  partially  awake.    My  dream,  then,  was  not 
all  a  dream.    Now,  at  least,  I  was  in  possession 
of  my  senses.    The  paws  of  some  huge  and  real 
monster  were  pressing  heavily  upon  my  bosom- 
hjs  hpt  breath  was  in  my  ear— and  his  white 
and   ghastly   fangs   were    gleaming   upon   me 
through  the  gloom. 

Had  a  thousand  lives  hung  upon  the  movement 
of  a  limb  or  the  utterance  of  a  syllable,  I  could 
have  neither  stirred  nor  spoken.  The  beast,  what- 
ever It  waa,retain2d  his  position  without  attempt- 
mg  any  immediate  violence,  while  I  lay  in  an  ut- 
terly helpless,  and  I  fancied,  a  dyin^  condition 
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6eneath  him.   I  felt  that  my  powers  of  body  and 
mind  were  fast  leaving  me — in  a  word,  that  I  was 
perishing,  and  perishing  of  sheer  fright.  My  brain 
swam — I  grew  deadly  sick — my  vision  failed — 
even  the  glaring  eyeballs  above  me  grew  dim. 
Making  a  last  strong  effort,!  at  lenglli  breathed  a 
faint  ejaculation  to  God,  and  resigned  myself  to 
die.  The  sound  of  my  voice  seemed  to  arouse  sJl 
the  latent  fury  of  the  animal.    He  precipitated 
himself  at  full  length  upon  my  body;  but  what 
was  my  astonishment,  when,  with  a  long  and  low 
whine,  he  commenced  licking  my  face  and  hands 
with  the  greatest  eagerness,  and  with  the  most 
extravagant  demonstration  of  affection  and  joy] 
I  was  bewildered,  utterly  lost  in  amazement— 
but  I  could  not  forget  the  peculiar  whine  of  my 
Newfoundland  dog  Tiger,  and  the  odd  manner 
of  his  caresses  I  well  knew.    It  was  he.    I  experi- 
enced a  sudden  rush  of  blood  to  my  temples— a 
giddy  and  overpowering  sense  of  deliverance  and 
reanimation.    I  rose  hurriedly  from  the  mattress 
upon  which  I  had  been  lying,  and,  throwing  my- 
self upon  the  neck  of  my  faithful  follower  and 
friend,  relieved  the  long  oppression  of  my  bosom 
in  a  flood  of  the  most  passionate  tears. 

As  upon  a  former  occasion  my  conceptions 
were  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  indistinctness 
and  confusion  after  leaving  the  mattress.  For 
a  long  time  I  found  it  nearly  impossible  to  con- 
nect any  ideas;  but,  by  very  slow  degrees,  my 
thinking  faculties  returned,  and  I  again  called 
to  memory  the  several  incidents  of  my  condi- 
tion. For  the  presence  of  Tiger  I  tried  in  vain 
II.  3 
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to  account;  and  after  busying  myself  with  a 
thousand  different  conjectures  respecting  him, 
was  forced  to  content  myself  with  rejoicing  that 
he  was  with  me  to  share  my  dreary  solitude, 
and  render  me  comfort  by  his  caresses.  Most 
people  love  their  dogs,  but  for  Tiger  I  had  an  af- 
fection far  more  ardenc  than  common;  and 
never,  certainly,  did  any  creature  more  truly  de- 
serve it.  For  seven  years  he  had  been  my  insep- 
arable companion,  and  in  a  multitude  of  in- 
stances had  given  evidence  of  all  the  noble  quali- 
ties for  which  we  value  the  animal.  I  had  res- 
cued him,  when  a  puppy,  from  the  clutches  of  a 
malignant  little  villain  in  Nantucket  who  was 
leading  him,  with  a  rope  around  his  neck,  to  the 
water ;  and  the  grown  dog  repaid  the  obligation, 
about  three  years  afterward,  by  saving  me  from 
the  bludgeon  of  a  street  robber. 

Getting  now  hold  of  the  watch,  I  found,  upon 
applying  it  to  my  ear,  that  it  had  again  nin 
down ;  but  at  this  I  was  not  at  all  surprised,  be- 
ing convinced,  from  the  peculiar  state  of  my 
feelings,  that  I  had  slept,  as  before,  for  a  very 
long  period  of  time ;  how  long,  it  was  of  course 
impossible  to  say.  I  was  burning  up  with  fever, 
and  my  thirst  was  almost  intolerable.  I  felt 
about  the  box  for  my  little  remaining  supply  of 
water,  for  I  had  no  light,  the  taper  having  burnt 
to  the  socket  of  the  lantern,  and  the  phosphorus- 
box  not  coming  readily  to  hand.  Upon  finding 
the  jug,  however,  I  discovered  it  to  be  empty- 
Tiger,  no  doubt,  having  been  tempted  to  drink  it, 
as  well  as  to  devour  the  remnant  of  mutton,  the 
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bone  of  which  lay,  well  picked,  by  the  opening  of 
the  box!  The  spoiled  meat  I  could  well  spare, 
but  my  heart  sank  as  I  thought  of  the  water.  I 
was  feeble  in  the  extreme,  so  much  so  that  I 
shook  all  over,  as  with  an  ague,  at  the  slightest 
movement  or  exertion.  To  add  to  my  troubles, 
the  brig  was  pitching  and  rolling  with  great  vio- 
lence, and  the  oil-casks  which  lay  upon  my  box 
were  in  momentary  danger  of  falling  down,  so  as 
to  block  up  the  only  way  of  ingress  or  egress.  I 
felt,  also,  terrible  sufferings  from  sea-sickness. 
These  considerations  determined  me  to  make  my 
way,  at  all  hazards,  to  the  trap,  and  obtain  im- 
mediate relief,  before  I  should  be  incapacitated 
from  doing  so  altogether.  Having  come  to  this 
resolve,  I  again  felt  about  for  the  phosphorus- 
box  and  tapers.  The  former  I  found  after  some 
little  trouble ;  but,  not  discovering  the  tapers  aa 
soon  as  I  had  expected  (for  I  remembered  very 
nearly  the  spot  in  which  I  had  placed  them),  I 
gave  up  the  search  for  the  present,  and  bidding 
Tiger  lie  quiet,  began  at  once  my  journey  toward 
the  trap. 

In  this  attempt  my  great  feebleness  became 
more  than  ever  apparent.  It  was  with  the  ut- 
most diflBculty  I  could  crawl  along  at  all,  and 
very  frequently  my  limbs  sank  suddenly  from 
beneath  me ;  when,  falling  prostrate  on  my  face, 
1  would  remain  for  some  minutes  in  a  state  bor- 
dering on  insensibility.  Still  I  struggled  for- 
ward by  slow  degrees,  dreading  every  moment 
that  I  should  swoon  amid  the  narrow  and  intri- 
cate windings  of  the  lumber,  in  which  event  I 
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had  nothing  but  death  to  expect  as  the  resuli 
At  length,  upon  making  a  push  forward  with  ^ 
the  energy  I  could  command,  I  struck  my  fore 
head  violently  against  the  sharp  comer  of  ai 
iron-bound  crate.    The  accident  only  stunned  m 
for  a  few  moments ;  but  I  found,  to  my  Inexprei 
aible  grief,  that  the  quick  and  violent  roll  of  thi 
vessel  had  thrown  the  crate  entirely  across  mj 
path,  so  as  eflfectually  to  block  up  the  passace 
With  my  utmost  exertions  I  could  not  move  it  i 
single  inch  from  its  position,  it  being  doselj 
wedged  m  among  the  surrounding  boxes  and 
ship-furniture.    It  became  necessary,  therefort 
enfeebled  as  I  was,  either  to  leave  the  guidanw 
of  the  whipcord  and  seek  out  a  new  passage,  or 
to  climb  over  the  obstacle,  and  resume  the  path 
on  the  other  side.    The  former  alternative  pre- 
sented too  many  difficulties  and  dangers  to  be 
thought  of  without  a  shudder.    In  my  present 
weai  state  of  both  mind  and  body,  I  should  in. 
fallibly  lose  my  way  if  I  attempted  it,  and  perish 
miserably  amid  the  dismal  and  disgusting  laby. 
rmths  of  the  hold.    I  proceeded,  therefore,  with- 
out  hesitation,  to  summon  up  aU  my  remaining 
strength  and  fortitude,  and  endeavor,  as  I  bS 
might,  to  clamber  over  the  crate. 

Upon  standing  erect,  with  this  end  in  view,  I 
found  the  undertaking  even  a  more  serious  task 
than  my  fears  had  led  me  to  imagine.  On  each 
side  of  the  narrow  passage  arose  a  complete  wall 
of  various  heavy  lumber,  which  the  least  blunder 
on  my  part  might  be  the  means  of  bringing  down 
upon  my  head,  or,  if  this  accident  did  not  occur, 
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the  path  might  be  eflPectually  blocked  up  againtt 
0iy  return  by  the  descending  mass,  as  it  was  in 
front  by  the  obstacle  there.    The  crate  itself  was 
a  long  and  unwieldy  box,  upon  which  no  foot- 
hold could  be  obtained.    In  vain  I  attempted,  by 
every  means  in  my  power,  to  reach  the  top,  with 
the  hope  of  being  thus  enabled  to  draw  myself 
up.    Had  I  succeeded  in  reaching  it,  it  is  certain 
that  my  strength  would  have  proved  utterly  in- 
adequate to  the  task  of  getting  over,  and  it  was 
better  in  every  respect  that  I  failed.    At  length, 
in  a  desperate  effort  to  force  the  crate  from  its 
ground,  I  felt  a  strong  vibration  in  the  side  next 
me.    I  thrust  my  hand  eagerly  to  the  edge  of 
the  planks,  and  found  that  a  very  large  one  was 
loose.    With  my  pocket-knife,  which,  luckily,  I 
had  with  me,  I  succeeded,  after  great  labor,  in 
piymg  it  entirely  off;  and  getting  through  the 
aperture,  discovered,  to  my  exceeding  joy,  that 
there  were  no  boards  on  the  opposite  side—in 
other  words,  that  the  top  was  wanting,  it  being 
the  bottom  through  which  I  had  forced  my  way. 
I  now  met  with  no  important  difficulty  in  pnv 
ceeding  along  the  line  until  I  finally  reached  the 
nail.   With  a  beating  heart  I  stood  erect,  and 
with  a  gentle  touch  pressed  against  the  cover  of 
the  trap.    It  did  not  rise  as  soon  as  I  had  expect- 
ed, and  I  pressed  it  with  somewhat  more  deter- 
mination, still  dreading  lest  some  other  person 
than  Augustus  might  be  in  his  state-room.    The 
door    however,  to  my  astonishment,  remained 
steady,  and  I  became  somewhat  uneai^,  for  I 
mew  that  it  had  formerly  required  but  little  or 
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no  effort  to  remove  it.  I  pushed  it  ttrongly— it 
was  nevertheless  firm ;  with  all  my  itrengu— ^ 
•till  did  not  give  way:  with  rage,  with  fury,  with 
despair— it  set  at  defiance  my  utmost  efforts; 
and  it  was  evident,  from  the  unyielding  nature 
of  the  resistance,  that  the  hole  had  either  been 
discovered  and  effectually  nailed  up,  or  that 
some  immense  weight  had  been  plac^  upon  it, 
which  it  was  useless  to  think  of  removing. 

My  sensations  were  those  of  extreme  horror 
and  dismay.  In  vain  I  attempted  to  reason  on 
the  probable  cause  of  my  being  thus  entombed 
I  could  summon  up  no  connect^  chain  of  refleo- 
tion,  and,  sinking  on  the  floor,  ga^^  way,  imre> 
nstingly,  to  the  most  gloomy  imaginings,  in 
in  which  the  dreadful  deaths  of  thirst,  famine, 
suffocation  and  premature  interment  crowded 
npon  me  as  the  prominent  disasters  to  be  encoun- 
tered. At  length  there  returned  to  me  some  por* 
tion  of  presence  of  mind.  I  arose,  and  felt  witii 
my  fingers  for  the  seams  or  cracks  of  the  ape^ 
ture.  Having  found  them,  I  examined  tbea 
dosly  to  ascertain  if  they  emitted  any  light  from 
Che  state-room;  but  none  was  visible.  I  theo 
forced  the  blade  of  my  penknife  through  them, 
until  I  met  with  some  hard  obstacle.  Scraping 
against  it,  I  discovered  it  to  be  a  solid  mass  of 
iron,  which,  from  its  pecidiar  wavy  feel,  as  I 
passed  the  blade  along  it,  I  concluded  to  be  & 
chain-cable.  The  only  course  now  left  me  was  to 
retrace  my  way  to  the  box,  and  there  either  yield 
to  my  sad  fate,  or  try  so  to  tranquilize  m;' '  ind 
as  to  admit  of  my  arranging  some  plan  of  escape 
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I  immediately  get  about  the  attempt,  and  aue- 
eeeded  after  innumerable  difBculties,  in  getting 
back.    As  I  sank,  utterly  exhausted,  upon  the 
mattress,  Tiger  threw  himself  at  full  length  by 
my  side,  and  seemed  as  if  desirous,  by  his  ca- 
rewes,  of  consoling  me  in  my  troubles,  and  urg- 
I  ing  me  to  bear  them  with  fortitude. 
!     The  singularity  of  his  behavior  at  length  for- 
cibly arrested  my  attention.    After  licking  my 
face  and  hands  for  some  minutes,  he  would  sud- 
denly cease  doing  so,  and  utter  a  low  whine. 
Upon  reaching  out  my  hand  toward  him,  I  then 
invariably  found  him  lying  on  his  back,  with  his 
paws  uplifted.    This  conduct,  so  frequently  re- 
peated, appeared  strange,  and  I  could  in  no  man- 
ner account  for  it.    As  the  dog  seemed  distressed, 
I  concluded  that  he  had  received  some  injury ; 
and,  taking  his  paws  in  my  hands,  I  examined 
them  one  by  one,  but  found  no  sign  of  any  hurt. 
I  then  supposed  him  hungry,  and  gave  him  a 
large  piece  of  ham,  which  he  devoured  with  avid- 
ity—afterward, however,  resuming  his  extraor- 
dinary manoeuvres.    I  now  imagined  that  he  was 
suilering,  like  myself,  the  torments  of  thirst,  and 
was  about  adopting  this  conclusion  as  the  true 
one,  when  the  idea  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  as 
yet  only  examined  his  paws,   and  that  there 
might  possibly  be  a  wound  upon  some  portion  of 
his  body  or  head.     The  latter  I  felt  carefully 
over,  but  found  nothing.    On  passing  my  hand, 
however,  along  his  back,  I  perceived  a  slight 
erection  of  the  hair  extending  completely  across 
I  It.    Probing  this  with  my  finger,  I  discovered  a 
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stiinf;,  and  tracing  it  up,  found  that  it  encircled 
the  whole  body.  Upon  a  closer  scrutiny,  I  camt 
across  a  small  slip  of  what  hird  the  feeling  ol 
letter  paper,  through  which  the  string  had  been 
fastened  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  it  immedi< 
ately  beneath  the  left  shoulder  of  t^e  animal. 
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CHAPTER  III 

Thk  thought  instantly  occurred  to  me  that  the 
paper  was  a  note  from  Augustus,  and  that  some 
unaccountable  accident  having  happened  to  pre- 
vent his  relieving  me  from  my  dungeon,  he  had 
devised  this  method  of  acquainting  me  with  the 
true  state  ol  affairs.  Trembling  with  eagerness, 
I  now  commenced  another  search  for  my  phos- 
phorus matches  and  tapers.  I  had  a  confused 
recollection  of  having  put  them  carefully  away 
just  before  falling  asleep ;  and,  indeed,  previous- 
ly to  icy  last  journey  to  the  trap,  I  had  been  able 
to  remember  the  exact  spot  where  I  had  deposit- 
ed them.  But  now  I  endeavored  in  /ain  to  call  it 
to  mind,  and  busied  myself  for  a  full  hour  in  s 
fruitless  and  vexatious  search  for  the  missing  ar- 
ticles; never,  surely,  was  there  a  more  tantaliz- 
ing state  of  anxiety  and  suspense.  At  length, 
while  groping  about,  with  my  head  close  to  the 
ballast,  near  the  opening  of  the  box,  and  outside 
of  it,  I  perceived  a  faint  glimmering  of  light  in 
the  direction  of  the  steerage.  Greatly  surprised, 
I  endeavored  to  make  my  way  toward  it,  as  it 
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appeared  to  be  but  a  few  feet  from  my  position. 
Scarcely  had  I  moved  with  this  intentioa,  when 
I  lest  sight  of  the  glimmer  entirely,  and,  before  I 
eonld  bring  it  into  view  again,  was  obliged  to 
feel  along  by  the  box  until  I  had  exactly  resumed 
my  original  situation.  Now,  moving  my  head 
with  caution  to  and  fro,  I  found  that,  by  pro* 
eeeding  slowly,  with  great  care,  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  that  in  which  I  had  at  first  started, 
I  was  enabled  to  draw  near  the  lii^t,  still  keep- 
ing it  in  view.  Presently  I  came  directly  upon 
it  (having  squeezed  my  way  through  innumer- 
able narrow  windings),  and  found  that  it  pro- 
ceeded from  some  fiagments  of  my  matches  ly- 
ing in  an  empty  barrel  turned  upon  its  side.  I 
was  wondering  how  they  came  in  such  a  place, 
when  my  hand  fell  upon  two  or  three  pieces  of 
taper-wax,  which  had  been  evidently  mumbled 
by  the  dog.  I  concluded  at  once  that  he  had  de- 
voured the  whole  of  my  supply  of  candles,  and  I 
felt  hopeless  of  being  ever  able  to  read  the  note 
of  Augustus.  The  small  remnants  of  the  wax 
were  so  mashed  up  among  other  rubbish  in  the 
barrel,  that  I  despaired  of  deriving  any  service 
from  them,  and  left  them  as  they  were.  The 
phosphorus,  of  which  there  was  only  a  speck  or 
two,  I  gathered  up  &s  well  as  I  could,  and  re- 
turned with  it,  after  much  difficulty,  to  my  box, 
where  Tiger  had  all  the  while  remained. 

What  to  do  next  I  could  not  tell.  The  hold 
was  so  intensely  dark  that  I  could  not  see  my 
hand,  however  close  I  would  hold  it  to  my  face. 
The  white  slip  of  paper  could  barely  be  dis- 
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cerned,  and  not  even  that  when  I  looked  at  it  di- 
rectly;   by  turning  the  exterior  portions  of  the 
retma  toward  it-that  is  to  say,  by  surveying  it 
slightly  askance,  I  found  that  it  became  in  some 
measure  perceptible.     Thus  the  gloom  of  my 
pnson  may  be  imagined,  and  the  note  of  my 
fnend,  if  mdeed  it  were  a  note  from  him,  seemed 
only  hkely  to  throw  me  into  further  trouble  by 
disquieting  to  no  purpose  my  already  enfeebled 
and  agitated  mind.    In  vain  I  revolved  in  my 
brain  a  multitude  of  absurd  expedients  for  pro- 
eunng   light— such   expedients   precisely   as   a 
man  in  the  perturbed  sleep  occasioned  by  opium 
vould  be  apt  to  fall  upon  for  a  simUar  purpose 
—each  and  all  of  which  appear  by  turns  to  the 
dreamer  the  most  reasonable  and  the  most  pre- 
posterous  of  conceptions,  just  as  the  reasoning 
or  imaginative  faculties  flicker,  alternately,  one 
above  the  other.    At  last  an  idea  occurred  to  me 
which  seemed  rational,  and  which  gave  me  cause 
to  wonder,  very  justly,  that  I  had  not  enter- 
tamed  it  before.    I  placed  the  slip  of  paper  on 
the  back  of  a  book,  and,  collecting  the  fragments 
ot  the  phosphorus  matches  which  I  had  brought 
from  the^barrel,  laid  them  together  upon  the  pa- 
per.    I  then,  with  the  palm  of  my  hand,  rubbed 
r  l^'^'M®  ""Y^  quickly,  yet  steadily.     A  clear 
light  diffused  itself  immediately  throughout  the 
whole  surface;  and  had  there  been  any  writing 
upon  It,  I  should  not  have  experienced  the  least 
dithculty,  I  am  sure,  in  reading  it.    Not  a  sylla- 
ble was  there,  however— nothing  but  a  dreary 
and  unsatisfactory  blank;  the  illumination  died 
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away  in  a  few  seconds,  and  my  heart  died  away 
within  me  as  it  went. 

I  have  before  stated  more  than  once  that  my 
intellect,  for  some  period  prior  to  this,  had  been 
in  a  condition  nearly  bordering  on  idiocy.  There 
were,  to  be  sure,  momentary  intervals  of  perfect 
sanity,  and,  now  and  then,  even  of  energy;  but 
these  were  few.    It  must  be  remembered  that  I 
had  bten,  for  many  days  certainly,  inhaling  the 
ahnost  pestilential  atmosphere  of  a  close  hold 
in  a  whaling  vessel,  and  for  a  long  portion  of 
that  time  but  scantily  supplied  with  water.    For 
the  last  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  I  had  none— 
nor  had  I  slept  during  that  time.    Salt  provisions 
of  the  most  exciting  kind  had  been  my  chief, 
and,  indeed,  since  the  loss  of  the  mutton,  my  only 
supply  of  food,  with  the  exception  of  the  sea-bis- 
cuit ;  and  these  latter  were  utterly  useless  to  me, 
as  they  were  too  dry  and  hard  to  be  swallowed  in 
the  swollen  and  parched  condition  of  my  throat. 
I  was  now  in  a  high  state  of  fever,  and  in  every 
respect  exceedingly  ill.     lliis  will  account  for 
the  fact  that  many  miserable  hours  of  despon- 
dency elapsed  after  my  last  adventure  with  the 
phosphorus  before  the  thought  suggested  itself 
that  I  had  examined  only  one  side  of  the  paper. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  my  feelings  of 
rage  (for  I  believe  I  was  more  angry  than  any 
thing  else)  when  the  egregious  oversight  I  had 
committed  flashed  suddenly  upon  my  perception. 
Tlie  blunder  itself  would  have  been  unimportant, 
had  not  my  own  folly  and  impetuosity  rendered 
It  otherwise — in  my  disappointment  at  not  find- 
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ing  some  words  upon  the  slip,  I  had  childishly, 
torn  it  in  pieces  and  thrown  it  away,  it  was  im- 
possible to  say  where. 

From  the  worst  part  of  this  dilemma  I  was 
relieved  by  the  sagacity  of  Tiger.    Havmg  got, 
after  a  long  search,  a  small  piece  of  the  note,  I 
put  it  to  the  dog's  nose,  and  endeavored  to  make 
him  understand  that  he  must  bring  me  the  rest 
of  it.    To  my  astonishment    (for  I  had  taught 
him  none  of  the  usual  tricks  for  which  his  breed 
are  famous),  he  seemed  to  enter  at  once  into  my 
meaning,  and,  rummaging  about  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, soon  found  another  considerable  portion. 
Bringing  me  this,  he  paused  awhile,  and,  rubbing 
his  nose  against  my  hand,  appeared  to  be  wait- 
ing for  my  approval  of  what  he  had  done.    I 
patted  him  on  the  head,  when  he  immediately 
made  off  again,   ^t  was  now  some  minutes  before 
he  came  back— b'    when  he  did  come,  be  brought 
with  him  a  large  Jip,  which  proved  to  be  all  the 
paper  missing— it  having  been  torn,  it  seems, 
only  into  three  pieces.    Luckily,  I  had  no  trouble 
in  finding  what  few  fragments  of  the  phosphor- 
us were  left— being  guided  by  the  indistinct 
flow  of  one  or  two  of  the  particles  still  emitted. 
My  diflSculties  had  taught  me  the  necessity  of 
caution,  and  I  now  took  time  to  reflect  upon  what 
I  was  about  to  do.    It  was  very  probable,  I  con- 
sidered, that  some  words  were  written  upon  that 
side  of  the  paper  which  had  not  been  examined— 
but  which  side  was  that?    Fitting  the  pieces  to- 
gether gave  me  no  clew  in  this  respect,  although 
it  assured  me  that  the  words  (if  there  were  any) 
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would  be  found  all  on  one  side,  and  connected  in 
a  proper  manner  as  written.     There  was  the 
greater  necessity  of  ascertaining  the  point  in 
question  beyond  a  doubt,  as  the  phosphorus  re- 
maining would  be  altogether  insuflfieient  for  a 
third  attempt,  should  I  fail  in  the  one  I  was  now 
about  to  make.    I  placed  the  paper  on  a  book  aa 
before,  and  sat  for  some  minutes  thoughtfully 
revolving  the  matter  over  in  my  mind.    At  last 
1  thought  it  barely  possible  that  the  written  side 
might  have  some   unevenness   on   its   surface, 
which  a  delicate  sense  of  feeling  might  enable  me 
to  detect.    I  determined  to  make  the  experiment, 
and  passed  my  finger  carefully  over  the  side 
which  first  presented  Itself.    Nothing,  however, 
was  perceptible,  and  I  turned  the  paper,  adjust- 
mg  it  on  the  book.    I  now  again  carried  my  fore- 
finger cautiously  along,  when  I  was  aware  of  an 
exceedingly   slight,   but   still   discernible   glow, 
which  followed  it  is  proceeded.     This,  I  knew, 
must  arise  from  some  very  minute  remaining 
particles  of  the  phosphorus  with  which  I  had 
covered  the  paper  in  my  previous  attempt.    The 
other,  or  under  side,  then,  was  that  on  which  lay 
the  writing,  if  writing  there  should  finallly  prove 
to  be.     Again  I  turned  the  note,  and  went  to 
work  as  I  had  previously  done.    Having  rubbed 
in  the  phosphorus,  a  brilliancy  ensued  as  before 
—but  this  time  several  lines  of  MS.  in  a  large 
hand,  and  apparently  in  red  ink,  became  dis- 
tinctly visible.    The  glimmer,  although  sufficient- 
ly bright,  was  but  mnmontnry.    Still,  had  I  not 
been  too  greatly  excited,  there  would  have  been 
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ample  time  enough  for  me  to  peruse  the  whole 
three  sentences  before  me— for  I  saw  there  were 
three.  In  my  anxiety,  however,  to  read  all  at 
once,  I  succeeded  only  in  reading  the  seven  con. 
eluding  words,  which  thus  appeared— "ftiood— 
your  life  depends  upon  lying  close." 

Had  I  been  able  to  ascertain  the  entire  con- 
tents of  the  note— the  full  meaning  of  the  ad- 
monition which  my  friend  had  thus  attempted  to 
convey,  that  admonition,  even  though  it  should 
have  revealed  a  story  of  disaster  the  most  un- 
speakable, could  not,  I  am  firmly  convinced,  have 
imbued  my  mind  with  one  tithe  of  the  harrowing 
and  yet  indefinable  horror  with  which  I  was  in- 
spired  by  the  fragmentary  warning  thus  re- 
ceived. And  "blood,"  too,  that  word  o*  all 
words— so  rife  at  all  times  with  mystery,  and 
sufi'ering,  and  terror — how  trebly  full  of  import 
did  it  now  appear— how  chilly  and  heavily  (dis- 
jointed,  as  it  thus  was,  from  any  foregoing  words 
to  qualify  or  render  it  distinct)  did  its  vague 
syllables  fall,  amid  the  deep  gloom  of  my  prison, 
into  the  innermost  recesses  of  my  soul ! 

Augustus  had,  undoubtedly,  good  reason  for 
wishing  me  to  remain  concealed,  and  I  formed  a 
thousand  surmises  as  to  what  they  could  be — but 
I  could  think  of  nothing  affording  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  mystery.  Just  after  returning 
from  my  last  .iourney  to  the  trap,  and  before  my 
attention  had  been  otherwise  directed  by  the  sin- 
gular conduct  of  Tiger,  I  had  come  to  the  reso- 
lution of  making  myself  heard  at  all  events  by 
those  on  board,  or,  if  I  could  not  succeed  in  this 
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directly,  of  trying  to  cut  my  way  through  the 
orJop  deck.  The  half  certainty  which  I  felt  of 
being  able  to  accomplish  one  of  these  two  pur- 
poses in  the  last  emergency  had  given  me  cour- 
age (which  I  should  not  otherwise  have  had)  to 
erdure  the  evils  of  my  situation.  The  few  words 
I  had  been  able  to  read,  however,  had  cut  me  oflE 
from  these  final  resources,  and  I  now,  for  the 
first  time,  felt  all  the  misery  of  my  fate.  In  a 
paroxysm  of  despair  I  threw  myself  again  upon 
the  mattress,  where,  for  about  the  period  of  a 
day  and  a  night,  I  lay  in  a  kind  of  stupor,  re- 
lieved only  by  momentary  intervals  of  reason 
and  recollection. 

At  length  I  once  more  arose,  and  busied  my- 
self m  reflection  upon  the  horrors  which  encom- 
passed me.     For  another  twenty-four  hours  it 
was  barely  possible  that  I  might  exist  without 
water— for  a  longer  time  I  could  not  do  so.    Dur- 
u:g  the  first  portion  of  my  imprisonment  I  had 
made  free  use  of  the  cordials  with  which  Augus- 
tus had  supplied  me,  but  they  only  served  to  ex- 
cite fever,  without  in  the  least  degree  assuaging 
my  thirst.    I  had  now  only  about  a  gill  left,  and 
this  was  of  a  species  of  strong  peach  liqueur  at 
which  my  stomach  revolted.    The  sausages  were 
entirely   consumed;     of   the   ham   nothing   re- 
mained but  a  small  piece  of  the  skin ;  and  all  the 
biscuit,  except  a  f-w  fragments  of  one,  had  been 
eaten  by  Tiger.    To  add  to  my  'roubles,  I  found 
that  luy  headache  was  incre-      ^  momentarily 
and  with  it  the  species  of  dt.    mm  which  had 
distressed  me  more  or  less  since  my  first  falling 
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asleep,    ^or  some  hours  past  it  had  been  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  I  could  breathe  at  all,  and  now 
each  attempt  at  so  doing  was  attended  with  the 
most  depressing  spasmodic  action  of  the  chest 
But  there  was  still  another  and  very  different 
source  of  disquietude,  and  one,  Indeed,  whose 
harassing  terrors  bad  been  the  chief  means  of 
arousing  me  to  exertion  from  my  stupor  on  the 
mattress.    It  rose  from  the  demeanor  of  the  dog. 
I  first  observed  an  alteration  in  his  conduct 
while  rubbing  in  the  phosphorus  on  the  paper  in 
my  last  attempt.    As  I  rubbed,  he  ran  his  nose 
against  my  hand  with  a  slight  snarl ;  but  I  was 
too  greatly  excited  at  the  time  to  pay  much  ai 
tention  to  the  circumstance.    Soon  afterward,  it 
will  be  remembered,  I  threw  myself  on  the  mat- 
tress, and  fell  into  a  species  of  lethargy.    Pres- 
ently I  became  aware  of  a  singular  hissing  sound 
close  at  my  ears  ,and  discovered  It  to  proceed 
from  Tiger,  who  was  panting  and  wheezing  in  a 
state  of  the  greatest  apparent  excitement,  his 
eyeballs  flashing  fiercely  through  the  gloom.    I 
spoke  to  him,  when  he  replied  with  a  low  growi. 
and  then  remained  quiet.    Presently  I  relapsed 
into  my  stupor,  from  which  I  was  again  awak- 
ened in  a  similar  manner.     This  was  repeated 
three  or  four  times,  imtil  finally  his  behavior  in- 
spired me  with  so  great  a  degree  of  fear,  that  I 
became  fully  aroused.    He  was  now  lying  close 
the  door  of  the  bcx,  snarling  fearfully,  althougii 
in  a  kind  of  undertone,  and  grinding  his  teeth  as 
if  strongly  convulsed.    I  had  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  want  of  water  or  the  confined  atmus- 
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phere  of  the  hold  had  onven  him  mad,  and  I  w» 
at  a  loss  what  course  to  pursue.  I  could  not  eu- 
dure  the  thoujyht  of  killing  him,  yf;t  it  seemed  ab- 
aolut'cly  necessary  for  my  own  <»afety.  I  could 
distinctly  perceive  his  eyes  fastenerl  upon  me 
with  an  expression  of  the  most  deadly  animosity, 
and  I  expected  every  instant  that  he  would  at- 
tack me.  At  last  I  could  endure  my  terrible  sit- 
uation no  lonjrer,  and  determined  to  make  ray 
way  from  the  box  at  all  hazards,  and  dispatch 
Tiirn.  if  his  opposition  should  render  It  necessary 
for  me  to  do  so.  To  ?et  out.  I  had  to  pass  direct- 
ly over  his  body,  and  he  already  seemed  to  anti- 
cipate my  desism— raisin*?  himself  upon  his  fore- 
legs (as  I  perceived  by  the  altered  position  of 
his  eyes),  and  displayed  the  whole  of  his  white 
fangs,  which  were  easily  discernible.  I  took  the 
remains  of  the  ham-skin,  and  the  bottle  contain- 
mg  the  liqueur,  and  secured  them  about  my  per- 
son, together  with  a  large  carving-knife  which 
Augustus  had  left  me— then,  folding  my  cloak 
around  me  as  closely  as  possible.  I  made  a  move- 
ment toward  the  mouth  of  the  box.  No  sooner 
did  I  do  this,  than  the  dog  sprang  with  a  loud 
srrowl  toward  my  throat.  The  whole  weight  of 
his  body  struck  me  on  the  risht  shoulder,  and  I 
fell  violently  to  the  left,  while  the  enraged  ani- 
mal passed  entirely  over  me.  I  had  fallen  upon 
mv  knees,  with  my  head  buried  among  the  blan- 
kets, and  these  protected  me  from  a  second  furi- 
ous afflault.  durins  which  I  felt  the  sharp  teeth 
pressing  vigorously  upon  the  woollen  which  en- 
veloped mv  neck— vet.   luckily,   without   beinfif 
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Stwif  T*'*^  ?"  *^^  ^°^*^-  I  ^M  now  be. 
neath  the  dog,  and  a  few  moments  would  place 
me  completely  in  his  power.  Despair  gave  me 
rtrength,  and  I  rose  boldly  up,  shaking  him  from 

SLS^*  ™/"^  *'l"'®'  *°^  dragging  with  me  the 
blankets  from  the  mattress.    These  I  now  threw 

?  w  "";  f^^  ^*K^  ^^  <'°'^'*  extricate  himself, 
1  had  got  through  the  door  ond  closed  it  eflfectu- 
aJly  against  his  pursuit.  In  this  struggle,  how- 
ever, I  had  been  forcd  to  drop  the  morsel  of 
ham-skm,  and  I  now  found  my  whole  stock  of 
provisions  reduced  to  a  single  gill  of  liqueur.  As 
l«if  K^*'°''  T^^'^  "^y  "'^"^  I  ^elt  myself  act- 
m^.  Sr  '^''^  °*  ?°''.^*"  ""^  perversenis  which 
might  be  supposed  to  mfluence  a  spoUed  child  in 
similar  circumstMces,  and,  raising  the  bottle  to 
my  lips,  I  dramed  it  to  the  last  drop,  and  dashed 
It  furiously  upon  the  floor. 
Scarcely  had  the  echo  of  the  crash  died  away 

W  »  L  ^^i"^  "?^  °.*"®  pronounced  in  an  eager 
but  subdued  voice,  issuing  from  the  direction  of 
the  steerage  So  unexpected  was  any  thing  of 
the  kind,  and  so  intense  was  the  emotion  excited 
withm  me  by  the  sound,  that  I  endeavored  in 

uSL  ^A^^'  ^^y  P°^^"  ^'^  speech  totally 
laUed  and  m  an  agony  of  terror  lest  my  friend 
should  conclude  me  dead,  and  return  withouJat 
tempting  to  reach  me,  I  stood  up  between  the 
crates  near  the  door  of  the  box,  frembling  con! 
Zri'  5°^,f  «P^°g/°d  struggling  for  utter- 
f^if  M  T  ^  *^o"sand  words  depended  upon  a 
syllable,  I  could  not  have  spoken  it.  There  was  a 
Slight  movement  now  audible  among  the  lumber 
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aomewhere  forward  of  my  station.  The  sound 
presently  grew  less  distinct,  then  again  less  so, 
and  still  less.  Shall  I  ever  forget  my  feelings  at 
this  moment!  He  was  going— my  friend,  my 
companion,  from  whom  I  had  a  right  to  expect 
so  much— he  was  going— he  would  abandon  me 
—he  was  gone  I  He  woi^d  leave  me  to  perish  mis- 
erably, to  expire  in  the  most  horrible  and  loathe- 
some  of  dungeons— and  one  word,  one  little  syl- 
lable, would  save  me— yet  that  single  syllable  I 
could  not  utter !  I  felt,  I  am  sure,  more  than  ten 
thousand  times  the  agonies  of  death  itself.  My 
brain  reeled,  and  I  fell,  deadly  sick,  against  the 
end  of  the  box. 

As  I  fell,  the  carving-knife  was  shaken  out 
from  the  waist-band  of  my  pantaloons,  and 
dropped  with  a  rattling  sound  to  the  floor. 
Never  did  any  strain  of  the  richest  melody  come 
so  sweetly  to  my  ears !  With  the  intensest  anx- 
iety I  listened  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the  noise 
upon  Augustus— for  I  knew  that  the  person  who 
called  my  name  could  be  no  one  but  himself.  All 
was  silent  for  some  moments.  At  Ienp:th  I  again 
heard  the  word  "Arthur I'*  repeated  in  a  low 
tone,  and  one  full  of  hesitation.  Reviving  hope 
loosened  at  once  my  powers  of  speech,  and  I  now 
screamed  at  the  top  of  my  voice,  ''Augustus!  oh, 
Augustus.  **  *  *  Hush !  for  God 's  sake  be  silent  1 '  * 
he  replied,  in  a  voice  trembling  with  agitation; 
"I  will  be  with  you  immediately— as  soon  as  I 
can  make  my  way  through  the  hold."  For  a 
long  time  I  heard  him  moving  among  the  lumber, 
and  every  moment  seemed  to  me  an  age.    At 
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S  iff h?^  ^""^  "P°"  "^y  ^«>^der,  and  he 
my  iips.  Ihoae  only  who  have  been  suddenlv  r*. 
deemed  from  the  jaws  of  the  tomb,  w  who  have' 
known  the  insufferable  toments  of  ?S  undir 
eZ'T^T"^  ."  aggravated  as  those^iclTen- 
compassed  me  in  my  dreary  prison,  can  form  imv 
InZ'^A  '^^^"itl^ble  tramiorts  Which  tSS 

aJ!I!^T  ^  ^**^,"^  ^°™®  ^^S^  satisfied  my  thirst 
^n^f^'^^P"^"*'''^  ^'°°*  h«  pocket  tJrS  or 
four  boiled  potatoes,  which  I  devoured  with  the 

fo^ed  ™.  «?  ^^*'?'  ""^  *^«  ^''^t^f^  'ays  af. 
and  li?t  TT"'/  ^^  ."^^'^'^  t^a'^  ti^e  food 
ca,«P  nf  J-  "I  ^  "^^  impatient  to  learn  the 
cause  of  his  protracted  absence,  and  he  proceed- 
ed  to  recount  what  had  happened  on  l^S  dS 
ing  my  mcarceration.  «"u  uur 


CHAPTER  rv 

okJ^  ^'5  P"*  *o  «ea,  as  I  had  supposed    in 
about  an  hour  after  he  had  left  the  wftShThS 

berXhat^^Zf  t?  'l'"^^'    ''  ^^"  ^e^e-e- 
oerea  tHat  I  had  then  been  in  the  hold  for  three 

sS^^l'tfr"?  ^l«  P^^^'  there  wall  co^! 
and  fv.       ^  ^l  ^''•^''^^  ^°^  so  much  running  to 

^t  heh«Th«T"^  'I  ^^'  ^"^^°  «°d  state-rooms^ 
«iat  he  had  had  no  chance  of  visiting  me  without 
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the  risk  of  having  the  secret  of  the  trap  discov< 
ered.    When  at  length  he  did  come,  I  had  as- 
sured him  that  I  ^as  doing  as  well  as  possible; 
and,  therefore,  for  the  two  next  days  he  felt  but 
little  uneasiness  on  my  account — still,  however, 
watching  an  opportunity  of  going  down.    It  was 
not  untU  the  fourth  day  that  he  found  one.  Sev* 
eral  times  during  this  interval  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  let  his  father  know  of  the  adventure, 
and  have  me  come  up  at  once ;  but  we  were  still 
within  reaching  distance  of  Nantucket,  and  it 
was  doubtful,  from  some  expressions  which  had 
escaped  Captain  Barnard,  whether  he  would  not 
immediately  put  back  if  he  discovered  me  to  be 
on  board.     Besides,  upon  thinhing  the  matter 
over,  Augustus,  so  he  told  me,  could  not  imagine 
that  I  was  in  '       ?diate  want,  or  that  I  would 
hesitate,  in  suci     ase,  to  make  myself  heard  at 
the  trap.    When,  therefore,  he  considered  e^  "v 
thing  he  concluded  to  let  me  stay  untii 
could  meet  with  an  opportunity  of  visiting  me 
unobserved.     This,   as  I  said  before,  did  not 
occur  until  the  fourth  day  after  his  bringing 
me  the  watch,  and  the  seventh  since  I  had  first 
entered  the  hold.    He  then  went  do^vn  without 
taking  with  him  any  water  or  provisions,  intend- 
ing  in  the  first  place  merely  to  call  my  attention, 
and  get  me  to  come  from  the  box  to  the  trap, — 
when  he  would  go  up  to  the  state-room  and 
thence  hand  me  down  a  supply.    When  he  de- 
scended for  this  purpose  he  found  that  I  was 
asleep,  for  it  seems  that  I  was  snoring  very  loud- 
ly.   From  all  the  calculations  I  can  make  on  the 
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■ubject,  this  must  have  been  the  riumber  Into 
Ztu*i  '^"  J"«*  "^i*"'  ""y  return  from  the  trap 
with  the  watch,  and  which,  consequently,  must 
have  lasted  /or  more  than  three  enure  diys  and 

rjf.  k\w  ^^'y  ^^'"*-  La«erly,  I  have  had 
reason  both  from  my  own  experience  and  the  as- 
•uranco  of  others,  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
•  ronjr  soporific  effects  of  the  stench  arising  from 
*l'  up.i  ^h<*n  c>«?Iy  conflne<i;  and  when  I 
think  of  the  condition  of  the  hold  In  which  I  was 

JK1?A  1°*^  *^®  i""»  P«"°^  during  which 
the  brig  had  been  used  as  a  whaling  vessel,  I  am 
more  inclined  to  wonder  that  I  awoke  at  all,  af- 
ter  once  falling  asleep,  than  that  I  should  have 
ab?ve  "'"°*"™^      ^  for  the  pericJ     ^;ecified 

.J^'^i^l  ?"?"*  *°.  "'^  «*  ^"*  in  a  low  voice 
and  without  closing  the  trap-but  1  made  him  no 

TlnnA..      S^«  '^n'*  t^^  *™P'  °°<^  ^^^  to  me  in 
a  louder  and  finally  m  a  very  loud  tone-stiU  I 
contmued  to  sncre.    He  was  now  at  a  loss  what 
to  do    It  would  take  him  some  time  to  Tkrhi 
way  through  the  lumber  to  my  box,  and  in  the 
meanwhile  his  absence  would  be  noticed  by  Car.- 
tarn  Barnard,  who  had  occasion  for  his  serviot-s 
every  nimute,  in  arranging  and  copying  papers 
connected  with  the  business  of  the  voyLe     He 
determined,  therefore,  upon  reflection,  to  ascend 
and  await  another  opportunity  of  visiting  me! 
He  was  the  more  easily  induced  to  this  resolve,  as 
my  slumber  appeared  to  be  of  the  most  tranquil 
nature,  and  he  could  not  suppose  that  I  had  un- 
dergone any  mconvenience  from  my  incarcera- 
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tion.  He  had  just  made  up  hia  mind  od  these 
points  when  hia  attention  was  arrested  by  an  un> 
osnal  bustle,  the  sound  of  which  proceeded  ap* 
parently  from  the  cabin.  He  sprang  through  the 
trap  as  quickly  as  possible,  closed  it,  and  threw 
open  the  door  of  his  state-room.  No  sooner  had 
he  put  his  foot  over  the  threshold  than  a  pistol 
flashed  in  his  face,  and  he  was  knocked  iown,  at 
the  same  moment,  by  a  blow  from  a  han^lspike. 

A  strong  hand  held  him  on  the  Cifjin  floor, 
with  a  tight  grasp  upon  his  throat ;  still  he  was 
able  to  see  what  was  going  on  around  him.  His 
father  was  tied  hand  and  foot,  and  lying  along 
the  steps  of  the  companion-way,  with  his  head 
down,  and  a  deep  wound  in  the  forehead,  from 
which  the  blood  was  flowing  in  a  continued 
stream.  He  spoke  not  a  word,  and  was  apparent- 
ly dying.  Over  him  stood  the  first  mate,  eyeing 
liim  with  an  expression  of  fiendish  derision,  and 
deliberately  searching  his  pockets,  from  which 
he  presently  drew  forth  a  large  wallet  and  a 
chronometer.  Seven  of  the  crew  (among  whom 
was  the  cook,  a  negro)  were  rummaging  the 
state-rooms  on  the  larboard  for  arms,  where  they 
soon  equipped  themselves  with  muskets  and  am- 
munition. Besides  Augustus  and  Captain  Bar- 
nard, there  were  nine  men  altogether  in  the 
cabin,  and  these  among  the  most  ruffianly  of  the 
brig's  company.  The  villains  now  went  upon 
deck,  taking  my  friend  with  them  after  having 
secured  his  arms  behind  his  back.  They  proceed- 
ed straight  to  the  forecastle,  which  was  fastened 
down— two  of  the  mutineers  standing  by  it  with 
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axes— two  also  at  the  main  hatch.    The  male 
called   out  in  a  loud  voice:    "Do   you  hear 
there   below  t    tumble  up    with  you,    one   by 
one — ^now,    mark    that — and    no    grumbling!" 
It  was  some  minutes  before  any  one  appeared; 
— at  last  an  Englishman,  who  had  shipped  as 
a  raw  hand,  came  up,  weeping  piteously,  and 
entreating  the  mate,  in  the  most  humble  man- 
ner, to  spare  his  life.     The  only  reply  was  a 
blow  on  the  forehead  from  an  axe,    The  poor 
fellow  fell  to  the  deck  without  a  groan,  and 
the  black  cook  lifted  him  up  in  his  arms  as 
he  would  a  child,  and  tossed  him  deliberately 
into  the  sea.    Hearing  the  blow  and  the  plunge 
of  the  body,  the  men  below  could  now  be  induced 
to  venture  on  deck  neither  by  threats  nor  prom- 
ises,  until  a  proposition  was  made  to  smoke  them 
out.    A  general  rush  then  ensued,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment it  seemed  possible  that  the  brig  might  be 
retaken.    The  mutineers,  however,  succeeded  at 
last  in  closing  the  forecastle  effectuaUy  before 
more  than  six  of  their  opponents  could  get  up. 
These  six,  finding  themselves  so  greatly  outnum- 
bered and  without  arms,  submitted  after  a  brief 
struggle.    The  mate  gave  them  fair  words— no 
doubt  with  the  view  of  inducing  those  below  to 
yield,  for  they  had  no  difficulty  in  hearing  all 
that  was  said  on  deck.    The  result  proved  his  sa- 
gacity, no  less  than  his  diabolical  villainy.    All 
in  the  forecastle  presently  signified  their  inten- 
tion of  submitting,  and,  ascending  one  by  one, 
were  pinioned  and  then  thrown  on  their  backs, 
together  with  the  first  six— there  being,  in  all  of 
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the  c*  -w  who  were  not  concerned  in  the  mutiny, 
twenty-seven. 

A  scene  of  the  most  horrible  butchery  ensued. 
The  bound  seamen  were  dragged  to  the  gang- 
way. Here  the  cook  stood  witn  an  axe,  striking 
each  victim  on  the  head  as  he  was  forced  over  the 
side  of  the  vessel  by  the  other  mutineers.  In  this 
manner  twenty-two  perished,  and  Augustus  had 
given  himself  up  for  lost,  expecting  every  mo- 
ment his  own  turn  to  come  next.  But  it  seemed 
that  the  villains  were  now  either  weary,  or  in 
some  measure  disgusted  with  their  bloody  labor; 
for  the  four  remaining  prisoners,  together  with 
my  friend,  who  had  been  thrown  on  the  deck  with 
the  rest,  were  respited  while  the  mate  sent  below 
for  rum,  and  the  whole  murderous  party  held  a 
drunken  carouse,  which  lasted  \intil  sunset. 
They  now  fell  to  disputing  in  regard  to  the  fate 
of  the  survivors,  who  lay  not  more  than  four 
paces  off,  and  could  distinguish  every  word  said. 
Upon  some  of  the  mutineers  the  liquor  appeared 
to  have  a  softening  effect,  for  several  voices  were 
heard  in  favor  of  releasing  the  captives  alto- 
gether, on  condition  of  joining  the  mutiny  and 
sharing  the  profits.  The  black  cook,  however 
(who  in  all  respects  was  a  perfect  demon,  and 
who  seemed  to  exert  as  much  influence,  if  not 
more,  than  the  mate  himself),  would  listen  to  no 
proposition  of  the  kind,  and  rose  repeatedly  for 
the  purpose  of  resuming  his  work  at  the  gang- 
way. Fortunately  he  was  so  far  overcome  by  in- 
toxication as  to  be  easily  restrained  by  the  less 
blood-thirstr  of  the  party,  among  whom  was  a 
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Hne-mannffer,  who  went  by  the  name  of  Dirk 
Peters.     This  man  was  the  son  of  an  Indian 
woman  of  tlie  tribe  of  Upsarokas,  who  lived 
among  the  fastnesses  of  the  Black  Hills,  near  the 
source  of  the  Missouri.    His  father  was  a  fur- 
trader,  I  believe,  or  at  least  connected  in  some 
manner  with  the  Indian  trading-posts  on  Lewis 
river.    Peters  himself  was  one  of  the  most  fere 
cious-looking  men  I  ever  beheld.    He  was  short 
m  stature,  not  more  than  four  feet  eight  inches 
high,  but  his  lim^s  were  of  Herculean  mould. 
His  hands,  espee    ily,  were  so  enormously  thick 
and  broad  as  hardly  to  retain  a  human  shape. 
Ills  arms,  as  well  as  legs,  were  bowed  in  the  most 
smgular  manner,  and  appeared  to  possess  no 
flexibility  whatever.    His  head  was  equaUy  de- 
formed,  being  of  immense  size,  with  an  indenta- 
tion on  the  crown  (like  that  on  the  head  of  most 
negiws),  and  entirely  bald.    To  conceal  this  lat- 
te-.  deficiency,  which  did  not  proceed  from  old 
age,  he  usually  wore  a  wig  formed  of  any  hair- 
like  material  which  presented  itself— occasional- 
ly the  skin  of  a  Spanish  dog  or  American  grizzlr 
bear.   At  the  time  spoken  of,  he  had  on  a  portion 
of  one  of  these  bear  skins ;  and  it  added  no  little 
to  the  natural  ferocity  of  his  countenance,  which 
betook  of  the  Upsaroka  character.    The  mouth 
extended  nearly  from  ear  to  ear;   the  lips  were 
thin,  and  seemed,  like  some  other  portions  of  hh 
frame,  to  be  devoid  of  natural  pliancy,  so  that 
the  rulmg  expression  never  varied  under  the  ir- 
fluence  of  any  emotion  whatever.     This  rulini: 
expression  may  be  conceived  when  it  is  consid- 
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ered  that  the  teeth  were  exceedinjfly  long  and 
protixiding,  and  never  even  partially  covered,  in 
any  instcnce,  by  the  lips.  To  pass  this  man  with 
a  casual  glance,  one  mij?ht  imagine  him  to  be  con- 
vulsed with  laucfhter,  but  a  second  loftk  would  in- 
duce a  shuddering  acknowledgment,  that  if  such 
an  expression  were  indicative  of  merriment,  the 
merriment  must  be  that  of  a  demon.  Of  this  sin- 
gular being  many  anecdotes  were  prevalent 
among  seafaring  men  of  Nantucket.  These  anec- 
dotes went  to  prove  his  prodigous  strength  when 
onder  excitement,  and  some  of  them  had  given 
r'^  to  a  doubt  of  his  sanity.  But  on  board  the 
Grami  la.  it  seems,  he  was  regarded,  at  the  time 
of  the  L.utiny.  with  feelings  more  of  derision  than 
cf  anything  else.  I  have  been  thixs  particular  in 
spealnnff  of  'irk  Peters,  because,  ferocijas  as  he 
appeared,  h  ^.  roved  the  main  instrument  in  pre- 
serving the  life  of  Augustus,  and  beeaa.se  I  shall 
have  frequent  occasion  to  mention  him  hereafter 
in  the  course  of  my  narrative — a  narrative,  let 
nie  here  say.  which,  in  its  later  portions,  will  be 
found  to  include  incidents  of  a  nature  sci  entirely 
r.it  of  the  range  of  human  experience,  and  for 
thj  reason  so  far  b»^yond  the  limlrji  of  hu.-nan 
ereiitu-ty.  that  I  proceed  in  utter  hopei-^saneas  of 
cbtauijig  ere<ience  for  all  that  I  shali  tell,  yet 
ccniidentiy  tn7<ting  ii:  time  :izr[  progre?wing 
srienoe  to  verify  some  ':f  the  ni<-;at  unportant  and 
incst  improbable  t;f  zry  statementij. 

After  much  indefiision  and  wo  or  three  vio- 
lent quarrels,  it  was  detemiirLed  a:  last  that  ail 
tile  pri»;ners     with  the  exception  of  A'-igustiis, 
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whom  Peters  insisted  in  a  jocular  manner  upoi 
keepmg  as  his  clerk)  should  be  set  adrift  in  on 
of  tlie  smallest   whale-boats.     The  mate  wen 
down  mto  the  cabin  to  see  if  Captain  Barnan 
was  still  living— for,  it  wiU  be  remembered,  li 
was  left  below  when  the  mutineers  came  up 
Presently  the  two  made  their  appearance,  th( 
captam  pale  as  death,  but  somewhat  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  his  wound.    He  spoke  to  Ik 
men  m  a  voice  hardly  articulate,  entreated  them 
not  to  set  Inra  adrift,  but  to  return  to  their  duty 
and  promismg  to  land  them  wherever  they  chose' 
and  to  take  no  steps  for  bringing  them  to  justice' 
ii    ;iiight  as  well  have  spoken  to  the  winds.    Two 
ot  aie  ruffians  seized  him  by  the  arms  and  hurled 
him  over  the  brig's  side  into  the  boat,  which  had 
been  lowered  while  the  mate  went  below.    The 
four  men  who  were  lying  on  the  deck  were  then 
untied  and  o.-dered  to  follow,  which  they  d^d 
without    attempting   any    resistance- Augustus 
bemg  still  left  in  his  painful  position,  althou^^i 
he  struggled  and  prayed  only  for  the  poor  satl 
faction  of  being  permitted  to  bid  his  father  fare- 
well.    A  handful  of  sea-biscuit  and  a  ju^-  of 
water  were  now  handed  down;  but  neither  mas. 
sail,  oar,  nor  compass.    The  boat  was  towed  a«. 
tern  for  a  few  minutes,  during  which  the  mutin- 
eers held  another  consultation -it  was  then  final- 
ly  cut  adritt.    By  this  time  night  had  come  on- 
there  were  neither  moon  nor  stars  visible-and  a 
Short  and  ugly  sea  was  running,  although  there 
was  no  grea*  deal  of  wind.     The  boat  was  in- 
stantly out  of  sight,  and  little  hope  could  b 
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entertained  for  the  unfortunate  sufferers  who 
were  in  it.  This  event  happened,  however,  in 
latitude  35°  30'  north,  lon^tude  60°  20'  west, 
and  consequently  at  no  very  great  distance 
from  the  Bermuda  Islands.  Augustus  therefore 
endeavored  to  console  himself  with  the  idea  that 
the  boat  might  either  succeed  in  reaching  the 
land,  or  come  sufficiently  near  to  be  fallen  in 
with  by  vessels  off  the  coast. 

All  sail  was  now  put  upon  the  brig,  and  she 
continued  her  original  course  to  the  southwest— 
the  mutineers  being  bent  upon  some  piratical  ex- 
pedition, in  which,  from  all  that  could  be  under- 
stood, a  ship  was  to  be  intercepted  on  her  way 
from  the  Cape  Verd  Islands  to  Porto  Rico.  No 
attention  was  paid  to  Augustus,  who  was  untied 
and  suffered  to  go  about  anywhere  forward  of 
the  companion-way.  Dirk  Peters  treated  him 
with  some  degree  cf  kindness,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion saved  him  from  the  brutality  of  the  cook. 
His  situation  was  still  one  of  the  most  precarious, 
as  the  men  were  continually  intoxicated,  and 
there  was  no  relying  upon  their  continued  good- 
humor  or  carelessness  in  regard  to  himself.  Hig 
anxiety  on  my  account  he  represented,  however, 
as  the  mo5?t  distres.sing  result  of  his  condition; 
and.  indeed,  I  had  never  reason  to  doubt  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  friendship.  More  than  once  he  had 
resolved  to  acquaint  the  mutineers  with  the  se- 
cret of  my  being  on  board,  but  was  restrained 
from  so  doing,  partly  through  recollection  of  the 
atrocities  he  had  already  beheld,  and  partly 
thronsh  a  hope  of  being  able  soon  to  bring  me  re- 
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lief.    For  the  latter  purpose  he  was  constant! 
on  the  watch ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  most  constai 
vigilance,  three  days  elapsed  after  the  boat  wj 
cut   adrift    before    any   chance    occurred.     I 
length,  on  *he  night  of  the  third  day,  there  caa 
on  a  hef    '  blow  from  the  eastward,  and  a 
hands  wci  e  called  up  to  take  in  sail.    During  tli 
confusion  which  ensued,  he  made  his  way  belo^ 
unobserved,  and  into  the  state-room.    What  wa 
his  grief  and  horror  in  discovering  that  the  lal 
ter  had  been  rendered  a  place  of  deposit  for  a  va 
riety  of  sea-stores  and  ship-furniture,  and  tha 
several  fathoms  of  old  chain-cable,  which  hai 
been  stowed  away  beneath  the  companion-ladder 
had  been   dragged  hence  to  make    room  for  ! 
chest,  and  were  now  lying  immediately  upon  thi 
trap !    To  remove  it  without  discovery  was  im 
possible,  and  he  returned  on  deck  as  quickly  ai 
he  could.   As  he  came  up,  the  mate  seized  him  bj 
the  throat,  and  demanding  what  he  had  been  do- 
ing in  the  cabin,  was  about  flinging  him  over  the 
larboard  bulwark,  when  his  life  was  again  pi^ 
served  through  the  interference  of  Dirk  Peters. 
Augustus  was  now  put  in  handcuffs  [(of  which 
there  were  several  pairs  on  board),  and  his  feet 
lashed  tightly  together.    He  was  then  taken  into 
the  steerage,  and  thrown  into  a  lower  berth  reri 
to  the  forecastle  bulkheads,  with  the  assurance 
that  he  should  never  put  his  foot  on  deck  agaia 
* ' until  the  brig  was  no  longer  a  brig.  **   This  was 
the  expression  of  the  cook,  who  threw  him  into 
the  berth— it  is  hardly  possible  to  say  what  pr^ 
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ci«e  meaning  was  intended  by  the  phrase.  The 
whole  affair,  however,  proved  the  ultimate  means 
of  my  relief,  as  will  presently  appear. 


I* 


CHAPTER  V 

Fob  some  minutes  after  the  cook  had  left  the 
forecastle,  Augustus  abandoned  himself  to  de- 
spair, never  hoping  to  leave  the  berth  alive.    He 
now  came  to  the  resolution  of  acquainting  the 
first  of  the  men  who  should  come  down  with  my 
situation,  thinking  it  better  to  let  me  take  my 
chance  with  the  mutineers  than  perish  of  thirst 
Jin  the  hold,— for  it  had  been  ten  days  since  I  was 
first  imprisoned,  and  my  jug  of  water  was  not  a 
plentiful  supply  even  for  four.    As  he  was  think- 
jing  on  this  subject,  the  idea  came  all  at  once  into 
[his  head  that  it  might  be  possible  to  communicate 
I  with  me  by  the  way  of  the  main  hold.    In  any 
other  circumstances,  the  difficulty  and  hazard 
I  of  the  undertaking  would  have  prevented  him 
from  attempting  it;    but  now  he  had,  at  all 
events,  little  prospect  of  life,  and  consequently 
little  to  lose ;  he  bent  his  whole  mind,  therefore, 
I  upon  the  task. 
yHi?  handcuffs  were  the  first  consideration.    At 
first  he  saw  no  method  of  removing  them,  and 
feared  that  he  should  thus  be  baffled  in  the  very 
outset :  but  upon  a  closer  scrutiny  he  discovered 
that  the  irons  could  be  slipped  off  and  on  at 
pleasure,  with  very  little  effort  or  inconvenience 
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merely  by  squeezing  his  hands  through  them,- 
this  species  of  manacle  being  altogether  ineffecl 
ual  in  confining  young  persons,  in  whom  th 
smaller  bones  readily  yield  to  pressure.    He  noi 
untied  his  feet,  and,  leaving  the  cord  in  such  ; 
manner  that  it  could  easily  be  readjusted  in  th 
event  of  any  person's  coming  down  proceeds 
to  examine  the  bulkhead  where  it  joined  tb 
berth.  The  partition  here  was  of  soft  pine  board 
an  inch  thick,  and  he  saw  that  he  should  have  lit 
tie  trouble  in  cutting  his  way  through.    A  voic( 
was  now  heard  at  the  forecastle  companion-way 
and  he  had  just  time  to  put  his  right  hand  intc 
its  handcuff  (the  left  had  not  been  removed)  and 
to  draw  the  rope  in  a  slipknot  around  his  ankle, 
when  Dirk  Peters  came  below,  followed  by  Tiger, 
who  immediately  leaped  into  the  berth  and  lay 
down.    The  doQ;  had  been  brought  on  board  by 
Augustus,  who  knew  my  attachment  to  the  ani- 
mal,  and  thought  it  would  give  me  pleasure  to 
have  him  with  me  during  the  voyage.    He  went 
up  to  our  house  for  him  ir  mediately  after  first 
taking  me  into  the  hold,  but  did  not  thitk  of 
mentioning  the  circumstance  upon  his  bringing 
the  watch.    Since  the  mutiny,  Augustus  had  not 
seen  him  before  his  appearance  with  Dirk  Peters, 
and  had  given  him  up  for  lost,  supposing  him  to 
have  been  thrown  overboard  by  some  of  the  ma- 
lignant villains  belonging  to  the  mate's  gan?. 
It  appeared  afterward  that  he  had  crawled  int« 
a  hole  beneath  a  whale-boat,  from  which,  not 
having  room  to  turn  round,  he  could  not  extri- 
cate himself.  Peters  at  last  let  him  out,  and,  with 
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a  species  of  good  feeling  which  my  friend  knew 
well  how  to  appreciate,  had  now  brought  him  to 
him  in  the  forecastle  as  a  companion,  leaving  at 
the  same  time  some  salt  junk  and  potatoes  with 
a  can  of  water ;  he  then  went  on  deck,  promising 
to  come  down  with  something  more  to  eat  on  the 
next  day. 

When  he  had  gone,  Augustus  freed  both  hands 
from  the  manacles  and  unfastened  his  feet.  He 
then  turned  down  the  head  of  the  mattress  on 
which  h ;  had  been  lying,  and  with  his  penknife 
(for  the  ruffians  had  not  thought  it  worth  while 
to  search  him)  commenced  cutting  vigorously 
across  one  of  the  partition  planks,  as  closely  as 
possible  to  the  floor  of  the  berth.  He  chose  to  cut 
here,  because,  if  suddenly  interrupted,  he  would 
be  able  to  conceal  what  had  been  done  by  letting 
the  head  of  the  mattress  fall  into  its  proper  posi- 
tion. For  the  remainder  of  the  day,  however,  no 
disturbance  occurred,  and  by  night  he  had  com- 
pletely divided  the  plank.  It  should  here  be  ob- 
served that  none  of  the  crew  occupied  the  fore- 
castle as  a  sleeping-place,  living  altogether  in  the 
cabin  since  the  mutiny,  drinking  the  wines  and 
feasting  on  the  sea-stores  of  Captain  Barnard, 
and  giving  no  more  heed  than  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  navigation  of  the  brif?.  These 
circumstances  proved  fortunate  enough  both  for 
myself  and  Augustus;  for,  had  matters  been 
otherwise,  he  would  have  found  it  impossible  to 
reu->h  me.  As  it  was.  he  proceeded  with  confi- 
dence in  his  design.  It  was  near  daybreak,  how- 
ever, before  he  completed  the  second  division  of 
II.  5 
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the  board  (which  was  about  a  foot  above  the  flra 
cut),    thus    making   an    aperture   quite    larm 
enough  to  admit  his  passage  to  the  main  orloi 
deck^    Having  got  here,  he  made  his  way  witl 
but  little  trouble  to  the  lower  main  hatch,  ai 
though  m  So  doing  he  had  to  scramble  over  tion 
of  oil-casks  piled  nearly  as  high  as  the  uppei 
deck,  there  being  barely  room  enough  left  for  his 
body.     Upon  reaching  the  hatch  he  found  that 
liger  had  followed  him  below,  squeezing  between 
two  rows  of  the  casks.     It  was  now  too  late 
however  to  attempt  getting  to  me  before  dau-n! 
as  the  chief  difficulty  lay  in  passing  through  the 
close  stowage  in  the  lower  hold.     He  therefore 
resolved  to  return,  and  wait  till  the  next  nigliL 
With  this  design,  he  proceeded  to  loosen  the 
hatch  so  that  he  might  have  as  little  detention  ss 
possible  when  he  should  come  again.    No  sooner 
had  he  loosened  it  than  Tiger  snrang  eagerly  to 
the  small  opening  produced,  snuffed  for  a  mo- 
ment,  and  then  uttered  a  long  whine,  scratching 
at  the  same  time,  as  if  anxious  to  remove  the  cov- 
ermg  ^vlth  his  paws.    There  could  be  no  doubt, 
from  his  behavior,  that  he  was  aware  of  my  be- 
ing in  the  hold   and  Augustus  thought  it  possi- 
ble  that  he  would  be  able  to  pet  to  me  if  he  put 
him  down     He  now  hit  upon  the  expedient  of 
sending  the  note,  as  it  was  especially  desirable 
that  I  should  make  no  attempt  at  forcing  my  uav 
out,  at  least  under  existing  eirci    istances,  and 
there  could  be  no  certainty  of  his  getting  to  me 
nimspif  on  the  morrow,  as  he  intended     After- 
events  proved  how  fortunate  it  was  that  the  idea 
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occurred  to  him  aa  it  did;  for,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  receipt  of  the  note,  I  should  undoubtedly 
have  fallen  upon  some  plan,  however  desperate, 
of  alarming  the  crew,  and  both  our  lives  would 
most  probably  have  been  sacrificed  in  cona»- 
quence. 

Having  concluded  to  write,  the  difficulty  was 
now  to  procure  the  materials  for  so  doing.  An 
old  toothpick  was  so<m  made  into  a  pen;  and 
this  by  means  of  feeling  altogether,  for  the  be- 
tween-decks  was  as  dark  as  pitch.  Paper  enough 
was  obtained  from  the  back  of  a  letter— a  dupli- 
cate of  the  forged  letter  from  Mr.  Ross.  This 
had  been  the  original  draught;  but  the  hand- 
writing not  being  sufficiently  well  imitated,  Au- 
gustus had  written  another,  thrusting  the  first, 
by  good  fortune,  into  his  coat-pocket,  where  it 
was  now  most  opportunely  discovered.  Ink  alone 
was  thus  wanting,  and  a  substitute  was  immedi- 
ately found  for  this  by  means  of  a  slight  incision 
with  the  penknife  on  the  back  of  a  finger  just 
above  the  nail— a  copious  flow  of  blood  ensuing, 
as  usual,  from  wounds  in  that  vicinity.  The  note 
was  now  written,  as  well  as  it  could  be  in  the 
dark  and  under  the  circumstances.  It  briefly 
explained  that  a  mutiny  had  taken  place;  that 
Captain  Barnard  was  set  adrift;  and  that  I 
might  expect  immediate  relief  as  far  as  provi- 
sions were  concerned,  but  must  not  venture  upon 
making  any  disturbance.  It  concluded  with  these 
words:  "/  have  scrauied  this  with  blood — your 
life  depends  upon  lying  close." 

This  slip  of  paper  being  tied  upon  the  dog,  he 
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WM  now  put  down  the  hatchway,  and  Augusts 
made  the  best  of  his  way  back  to  the  forecasth 
where  he  found  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  o 
the  crew  had  been  in  his  absence.  To  concca 
the  hole  in  the  partition,  he  drove  his  knife  ii 
just  above  it,  and  hung  up  a  pea-jacket  whic: 
he  found  in  the  berth.  His  hand-cuflfs  were  thei 
replaced,  and  also  the  rope  around  his  ankles. 

These  arrangements  were  scarcely  complete 
when  Dirk  Peters  came  below,  very  drunk,  bu 
in  excellent  humor,  and  bringing  with  him  m^ 
friend's  allowance  of  provision  for  the  day.  Thi 
consisted  of  a  dozen  large  Irish  potatoes  roasted 
and  a  pitcher  of  water.    He  sat  for  some  time  oi 
a  chest  by  the  Iwrth,  and  talked  freely  about  th( 
mate  and  the  general  concerns  of  the  brig.    Hii 
demeanor  was  exceedingly  capricious,  and  evei 
grotesque.     At  one  time  Augustus  was  mud 
alarmed  by  his  odd  conduct.    At  last,  however, 
he  went  on  deck,  muttering  a  promise  to  bring 
his  prisoner  a  good  dinner  on  the  morrow.    Dur- 
inj-  the  day  two  of  the  crew  (harpooners)  came 
down,  accompanied  by  the  cook,  all  three  in  near- 
ly the  last  stage  of  intoxication.    Like  Peters, 
they  made  no  scruple  of  talking  unreservedly 
about  their  plans.    It  appeared  that  they  were 
much  divided  among  themselves  as  to  their  ulti- 
mate  course,  agreeing  in  no  point,  except  the  at- 
tack  on  the  ship  from  the  Cape  Verd  Islands, 
with  which  they  were  in  hourly  expectation  of 
meeting.    As  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  the  mu- 
tiny had  not  been  brought  about  altogether  for 
the  sake  of  booty ;  a  private  pique  of  the  chief 
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mate's  againnt  Captain  Barnarrl  havinff  been  the 
1  main  instijration.    There  now  aeemed  to  be  two 
principal  factions  anionpf  the  crew— one  headed 
by  the  mate,  the  other  by  the  cook.    The  former 
party  were  for  seizing  the  first  suitable  vessel 
^  which  should  present  itself,  and  equipping  it  at 
some  of  the  West  India  Islands  for  a  piratical 
cruise.    The  latter  division,  however,  which  was 
the  stronifrr,  and  included  Dirk  Poters  among 
its  partisans,  were  bent  upon  pursuing  the  course 
I  originally  laid  out  for  the  brig  into  the  South 
I  Pacific ;  there  either  to  take  whale,  or  act  other- 
wise, as  circumstances  should  suggest.    The  rep- 
resentations of  Peters,  who  had  frequently  vis- 
ited these  regions,  had  great  weight,  apparently 
'.<rith  the  mutineers,  wavering,  as  they  were,  be- 
jtween   half-engendered   notions   of   profit   and 
I  pleasure.    He  dwelt  on  the  world  of  novelty  and 
amusement  to  be  found  among  the  innumerable 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  on  the  perfect  security  and 
I  freedom  from  all  restraint  to  be  enjoyed,  but, 
more  particularly,  on  the  deliciousness  of  the  cli- 
m*.<^.  on  the  abundant  means  of  good  living,  and 
on  the  voluptuous  beauty  of  the  women.    As  yet, 
nothing  had  been  absolutely  determined  upon ; 
!  but  the  pictures  of  the  hybrid  line-manager  were 
taking  strong  hold  upon  the  ardent  imaginations 
of  the  seamen,  and  there  was  every  probability 
that  his  intentions  would  be  finally  carried  into 
effect. 

The  three  men  went  away  in  about  an  hour, 
and  no  one  else  entered  the  forecastle  all  day. 
Augustus  lay  quiet  until  nearly  night.    He  then 
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freed  himself  from  the  rope  and  irons,  and  pre- 
pared for  his  attempt.  A  bottle  v.t  found  in 
one  of  the  berths,  and  this  he  ^aled  with  v7Pter 
from  the  pitcher  left  by  Peters,  torine  his  p;i  j- 
ets  at  the  same  time  with  co* .  .otatoer?.  To 
his  gnreat  joy  he  also  came  ac;oit-«*  a  iamern, 
with  a  small  piece  of  tallow  candle  in  it. 
This  he  could  light  at  any  moment,  as  he 
had  in  his  possession  a  box  of  phosphorus 
matches.  When  it  was  quite  dark,  he  got 
through  the  hole  in  the  bulkhead,  having  taken 
the  precaution  to  arrange  the  bedclothes  in  the 
berth  so  as  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  person  cov- 
ered up.  When  through,  he  hung  up  the  pea- 
jacket  on  his  knife,  as  before,  to  conceal  the  aper- 
ture— this  manoeuvre  being  easily  effectsd,  as  he 
did  not  readjust  the  piece  of  plank  taken  out  un- 
til afterward.  He  was  now  on  the  main  orlop 
deck,  and  proceeded  to  make  his  wsy,  as  before, 
between  the  upper  deck  and  the  oil-casks  to  the 
main  hatchway.  Having  reached  this,  he  lit  the 
piece  of  candle,  and  descended,  groping  with  ex- 
treme difficulty  among  the  compact  stowage  of 
the  hold.  In  a  few  moments  he  became  alarmed 
at  the  insufferable  stench  and  the  closeness  of  the 
atmosphere.  He  could  not  think  it  possible  that 
I  had  survived  my  confinement  for  so  long  a  pe- 
riod breathing  so  oppressive  an  air.  He  called 
my  name  repeatedly,  but  I  made  him  no  reply, 
and  his  apprehensions  seemed  thus  to  be  con- 
firmed. The  brig  was  rolling  violently,  and  there 
was  so  much  noise  in  consequence,  that  it  was 
useless  to  listen  for  any  weak  sound,  such  as 
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those  of  my  breathing  or  snoring.  He  threw  open 
the  lantern,  and  held  it  as  high  as  possible,  when- 
ever an  opportunity  occurred,  in  order  that,  by 
observing  the  light,  I  night,  if  alive,  be  aware 
that  succor  was  approaching.    Still  nothing  was 
heard  from  me,  and  the  supposition  of  my  death 
began  to  assume  the  character  of  certainty.    He 
determined,  nevertheless,  to  force  a  passage,  if 
possible,  to  the  box,  and  at  least  ascertain  beyond 
a  doubt  the  truth  of  his  surmises.    He  pushed  on 
for  some  time  in  a  most  pitiable  state  of  anxiety, 
nntil,  at  length,  he  found  the  pathway  utterly 
blocked  up,  and  that  there  was  no  poss'bility  of 
making  any  farther  way  by  the  coarse  in  which 
he  had  set  out.    Overcome  now  by  his  feelings, 
he  threw  himself  among  the  lumber  in  despair, 
and  wept  like  a  child.    It  was  at  this  period  that 
he  heard  the  crash  occasioned  by  the  bottle  which 
I  had  thrown  down.    Fortunate,  indeed,  was  it 
that  the  incident  occurred— for,  upon  this  inci- 
dent, trivial  as  it  appears,  the  thread  of  my  des- 
tiny depended.    Many  years  elapsed,  however, 
before  I  was  aware  of  this  fact.  A  natural  shame 
and  regret  for  his  weakness  and  indecision  pre- 
vented Augustus  from  confiding  to  me  at  once 
what  a  more  intimate  and  unreserved  commun- 
ion afterward  induced  him  to  reveal.    Upon  find- 
ing his  further  progress  in  the  hold  impeded  by 
obstacles  which  he  could  not  overcome,  he  had 
resolved  to  abandon  his  attempt  at  reaching,  and 
return  at  once  to  the  forecastle.     Before  con- 
demning him  entirely  on  this  head,  the  harassing 
circumstances  which  embarrassed  him  should  be 
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taken  into  consideration.  The  night  was  fasi 
wearing  away,  and  his  absence  from  the  forecaa 
tiv  might  be  discovered;  and,  indeed,  would  nec- 
essarily be  so,  if  he  should  fail  to  get  back  to  the 
berth  by  daybreak.  His  candle  was  expiring  Id 
the  socket,  and  there  would  be  the  greatest  diffi. 
culty  in  retracing  his  way  to  the  hatchway  in  the 
dark.  It  must  be  allowed,  too,  that  he  had  every 
good  reason  to  believe  me  deadj  in  which  event 
no  benefit  could  result  to  me  from  his  reaching 
the  box,  and  a  world  of  danger  would  be  encoun- 
tered  to  no  purpose  by  himself.  He  had  repeat- 
edly called,  and  I  had  made  him  no  ans\^er.  I 
had  been  now  eleven  days  and  nights  with  no 
more  water  than  that  contained  in  the  jug  which 
he  had  left  with  me — a  supply  which  it  was  not 
ai  all  probable  I  had  hoarded  in  the  beginniuir  of 
my  confinement,  as  I  had  every  cause  to  expect  a 
speedy  release.  The  atmosphere  of  the  hold,  too. 
must  have  appeared  to  him,  coming  from  the 
comparatively  open  air  to  the  steerage,  of  a  na- 
ture absolutely  poisonous,  and  by  far  more  intoj- 
erable  than  it  had  seemed  to  me  upon  my  lirst 
taking  up  my  quarters  in  the  box — the  hatcbw  sj 
at  that  time  having  been  constantly  open  for 
many  months  previous.  Add  to  these  considers- 
lions  that  of  the  scene  of  bloodshed  and  terror  sf 
lately  witnessed  by  my  friend ;  his  confinemen; 
privations,  and  narrow  escapes  from  death,  tf- 
gether  with  the  frail  and  equivocal  tenure  bj 
which  he  still  existed— circumstances  all  so  wel 
calculated  to  prostrate  every  energy  of  mind- 
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and  the  readt  will  be  easily  brouj?ht,  as  I  have 
been,  to  regard  his  apparent  falling  off  in  fri'-nd- 
ship  and  in  faith  with  sentiments  rather  of  sor- 
row than  of  anger. 

The  crash  of  the  bottle  was  distinctly  heard, 
yet  Augustus  was  not  sure  that  it  proceeded 
from  the  hold.  The  doubt,  however,  was  suffi- 
cient inducement  to  persevere.  He  clambered 
up  nearly  to  the  orlop  deck  by  means  of  the  stow- 
age, and  t^'en,  watching  for  a  lull  in  the  piteh- 
ings  of  the  vessel,  he  called  out  to  me  in  as  loud  a 
tone  as  he  could  command,  regardless,  for  the 
moment,  of  being  overhead  by  the  crew.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  on  th'g  occasion  the  voice 
reached  me,  but  I  was  so  entirely  overcome  by 
violent  agitation  as  to  be  incapable  of  n-ply. 
Confident,  now.  that  his  worst  a,,  .prehensions 
were  well  founded,  he  descended,  with  a  view  of 
getting  back  to  tb  'orecastle  without  loss  of 
time.  In  his  haste  a';ine  small  bo.xes  were  thrown 
down,  the  noise  occasioned  by  which  I  heard,  as 
will  be  recollected.  He  had  made  consklerable 
progress  on  his  reium  when  the  fall  of  the  knife 
asaia  caused  hin.  to  hesitate.  He  retraced  his 
steps  immediately,  and.  clambering  up  the  stow- 
age a  second  time,  called  out  my  name,  loudly  as 
before,  having  watched  for  a  lull.  This  time  I 
found  voice  to  answer.  Overjoyed  at  discover- 
ing me  to  be  still  alive,  he  now  resolved  to  brave 
every  difficulty  and  danger  in  reaching  me. 
Having  extricated  himself  as  quickly  as  possible 
irom  the  labyrinth  of  lumber  by  whici  he  was 
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hemmed  in,  he  at  length  struck  into  an  opening 
which  promised  better,  and  finally,  after  a  series 
of  struggles,  arrived  at  the  box  in  a  state  of  utter 
exhaustion. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

The  leading  particulars  of  this  narration  were 
all  that  Augustus  communicated  to  me  while  we 
remained  near  the  box.  It  was  not  until  after- 
ward that  he  entered  fully  into  all  the  details. 
He  was  apprehensive  of  being  missed,  and  I  was 
wild  with  impatience  to  leave  my  detested  place 
of  confinement.  We  resolved  to  make  our  way  at 
once  to  the  hole  in  the  bulkhead,  near  which  I 
was  to  remain  for  the  present,  while  he  went 
through  to  reconnoitre.  To  leave  Tiger  in  the 
box  was  what  neither  of  us  could  endure  to  think 
of;  yet,  how  to  act  otherwise  was  the  question. 
He  now  seemed  to  be  perfectly  quiet,  and  we 
could  not  even  distinguish  the  sound  of  his 
breathing  upon  appljnng  our  ears  closely  to  the 
box.  I  Was  convinced  that  he  was  dead,  and  de- 
termined to  opeu  the  door.  We  found  him  lying 
at  full  length,  apparently  in  a  deep  stupor,  yet 
still  alive.  No  time  was  to  be  lost,  yet  I  could  not 
bring  myself  to  abandon  an  animal  who  had  now 
been  twice  instrumental  in  saving  my  life,  with- 
out some  attempt  at  preserving  him.  We  there- 
fore dragged  him  along  with  us  as  well  as  we 
coiild,  although  with  the  greatest  difiiculty  and 
fatigue;  Augustus,  during  part  of  the  time,  be 
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ing  forced  to  clamber  over  the  impediments  in 
our  way  with  the  huge  dog  in  his  arms— a  feat  to 
which  the  feebleness  of  my  frame  rendered  me 
totally  inadequate.  At  length  we  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  hole,  when  Augustus  got  through, 
and  Tiger  was  pushed  in  afterward.  All  was 
found  to  be  safe,  and  we  did  not  fail  to  return 
sincere  thanks  to  God  for  our  deliverance  from 
the  imminent  danger  we  had  escaped.  For  the 
present,  it  was  agreed  that  I  should  remain  near 
the  opening,  through  which  my  companion  could 
readily  supply  me  with  a  part  of  his  daily  provi- 
sion, and  where  I  could  have  the  advantages  of 
breathing  an  atmosphere  comparatively  pure. 

In  explanation  of  some  portions  of  this  narra- 
tive, wherein  I  have  spoken  of  the  stowage  of  the 
brig,  and  which  may  appear  ambiguous  to  some 
of  my  readers  who  may  have  seen  a  proper  or 
regular  stowage,  I  must  here  state  that  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  most  important  duty  had  been 
performed  on  board  the  Grampus  was  a  most 
shameful  piece  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  Captain 
Barnard,  who  was  by  no  means  as  careful  or  as 
experienced  a  seaman  as  the  hazardous  nature  of 
the  service  on  which  he  was  employed  would 
seem  necessarily  to  demand.  A  proper  stowage 
caimot  be  accomplished  in  a  careless  manner,  and 
irany  most  disastrous  accidents,  even  within  the 
limits  of  my  own  experience,  have  arisen  from 
neglect  or  ignorance  in  this  particular.  Coasting 
vessels,  in  the  frequent  hurry  and  bustle  attend- 
ant upon  taking  in  or  discharging  cargo,  are  the 
most  liable  to  mishap  from  the  want  of  a  proper 
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attention  to  stowage.  The  great  point  is  to  allow 
no  possibility  of  the  cargo  or  ballast  shifting  po- 
sition even  in  the  most  violent  rollings  of  the  ves- 
sel. With  this  end,  great  attention  must  be  paid, 
not  only  to  the  bulk  taken  in,  but  to  the  nature  of 
the  bulk,  and  whether  there  be  a  full  or  only  a 
partial  cargo.  In  most  kinds  of  freight  the  stow- 
age is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  screw.  Thus, 
in  a  load  of  tobacco  or  flour,  the  whole  is  screwed 
so  tightly  into  the  hold  of  the  vessel  that  the  bar- 
rels or  hogsheads,  upon  discharging,  are  found  to 
be  completely  flattened,  and  take  some  time  to  re- 
gain their  original  shape.  This  screwing,  how- 
ever, is  resorted  to  principally  with  a  view  of 
obtaining  more  room  in  the  hold;  for  in  a  fuU 
load  of  any  such  commodities  as  flour  or  tobacco, 
there  can  be  no  danger  of  any  shifting  whatever, 
at  least  none  from  which  inconvenience  can  re- 
sult. There  have  been  instances,  indeed,  where 
this  method  of  screwing  has  resulted  in  the  most 
lamentable  consequences,  arising  from  a  cause 
altogether  distinct  from  the  danger  attendant 
upon  a  shifting  of  cargo.  A  load  of  cotton,  for 
example,  tightly  screwed  while  in  certain  condi- 
tions, has  b«»en  known,  through  the  expansion  of 
its  bulk,  to  rend  a  vessel  asunder  at  sea.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  either,  that  the  same  residt 
would  ensue  in  the  case  of  tobacco,  while  under- 
going its  usual  course  of  fermentation,  were  it 
not  for  the  interstices  consequent  upon  the  ro- 
tundity of  the  hogsheads. 

It  is  when  a  special  cargo  is  received  that  dan- 
ger is  '^hiefly  to  be  apprehended  from  shiftin& 
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and  that  precautions  should  be  always  taken  to 
guard  against  such  misfortune.  Only  those  who 
have  encountered  a  violent  gale  ofwind,  or  rather 
who  have  experien'^ed  the  rolling  of  a  vessel  in 
a  sudden  calm  after  the  gale,  can  form  an  idea  of 
the  tremendous  force  of  the  plunges,  and  of  the 
consequent  terrible  impetus  given  to  all  loose 
articles  in  the  vessel.  It  is  then  that  the  neces- 
sity of  a  cautious  stowage,  when  there  is  a  partial 
cargo,  becomes  obvious.  "When  lying-to  (es- 
pecially with  a  small  head-sail),  a  vessel  that  is 
not  properly  modelled  in  the  bows  is  frequently 
thrown  upon  her  beam-ends ;  this  occurring  even 
every  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  upon  an  aver- 
age, yet  without  any  serious  consequences  result- 
ing, provided  there  be  a  proper  stowage.  If  this, 
however,  has  not  been  strictly  attended  to,  in  the 
first  of  these  heavy  lurches  the  whole  of  the  cargo 
tumbles  over  to  the  side  of  the  vessel  which  lies 
upon  the  water,  and,  being  thus  prevented  from 
regaining  her  equillibrium,  as  she  would  other- 
wise necessarily  do,  she  is  certain  to  fill  in  a  few 
seconds  and  go  down.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  at  least  one  half  of  the  instances  in  which 
vessels  have  foundered  in  heavj'  gales  at  sea  may 
be  attributed  to  a  shifting  of  cargo  or  of  ballast. 
When  a  partial  cargo  of  any  kind  is  taken  on 
board,  the  whole,  after  being  first  stowed  as  com- 
pactly as  may  be,  should  be  covered  with  a  layer 
of  stout-shifting  boards,  extending  completely 
across  the  vessel.  Upon  these  boards  strong 
temporary  stanchions  should  be  erected,  reach- 
ing to  the  timbers  above,  and  thus  securing  every 
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thing  in  its  place.  Li  cargoes  consisting  of 
grain,  o  any  similar  matter,  additional  precau- 
tions  are  requisite.  A  hold  filled  entire^r  with 
grain  upon  leaving  port  will  be  found  not  more 
than  three  fourths  full  upon  reaching  its  destin. 
ation— this,  too,  although  the  freight,  when 
measiu-ed  bushel  by  bushel  by  the  consignee,  will 
overrun  by  a  vast  deal  (on  account  of  the  swell- 
ing of  the  grain)  the  quantity  consigned.  This 
result  is  occasioned  by  settling  during  the  voy- 
age, and  is  the  more  perceptible  in  proportion  to 
the  roughness  of  the  weather  experienced.  If 
grain  loosely  thrown  in  a  vessel,  then,  is  ever  so 
well  secured  by  shifting-boards  and  stanchions, 
it  will  be  liable  to  shift  in  a  long  passage  so 
greatly  as  to  bring  about  the  most  distressing 
calamities.  To  prevent  these,  every  method 
should  be  employed  before  leaving  port  to 
settle  the  cargo  as  much  as  possible ;  and  for  thia 
there  are  many  contrivances,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  the  driving  of  wedges  into  the 
grain.  Even  after  all  this  is  done,  and  unusual 
pains  taken  to  secure  the  shifting-boards,  no  sea- 
man  who  knows  what  he  is  about  will  feel  alto- 
gether  secure  in  a  gale  of  any  violence  with  a 
cargo  of  grain  on  board,  and,  least  >f  all,  with  a 
partial  cargo.  Yet  there  are  hundreds  of  our 
coasting  vessels,  and,  it  is  likely,  many  more 
from  the  ports  of  Europe,  which  sail  daily  with 
partial  cargoes,  even  of  the  most  dangerous  spe- 
cies,  and  without  any  precaution  whatever.  The 
wonder  is  that  no  more  accidents  occur  than  do 
actually  happen.     A  lamentable  instance  of  this 
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heedlessness  occurred  to  my  knowledge  in  the 
case  of  Captain  Joel  Rice  of  the  schooner  Fire- 
fly, which  sailed  from  Richmond,  Virgina,  to 
Madeira,  with  a  cargo  of  com,  in  the  year  1825. 
The  captain  had  gone  many  voyages  without  se- 
rious accident,  although  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
paying  no  attention  whatever  to  his  stowage, 
more  than  to  secure  it  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
He  had  never  before  sailed  with  a  cargo  of  grain, 
and  on  this  occasion  had  the  com  thrown  on 
board  loosely  when  it  did  not  much  more  than 
half  fill  the  vessel.  For  the  first  portion  of  the 
voyage  he  met  with  nothing  more  than  light 
breezes;  but  vhen  within  a  day's  sail  of  ]Madeir.i 
there  came  a  strong  gale  from  the  N.  N.  E.  which 
forced  him  to  lie-to.    He  brought  tho  schooner 

,  the  wind  under  a  double-reefed  foresail  alone, 
when  she  rode  as  well  as  any  vessel  could  be  ex- 
pected to  do,  and  shipped  not  a  drop  of  water. 
Toward  night  the  gale  somewhat  abated,  and  she 
rolled  with  more  unsteadiness  than  before,  but 
still  did  very  well,  imtil  a  heavy  lurch  threw  her 
upon  her  beam-ends  to  starboard.  The  com  was 
then  heard  to  shift  bodily,  the  force  of  the  move- 
ment burstmg  open  the  main  hatchway.  The 
vessel  went  down  like  a  shot.  This  happened 
within  hail  of  a  small  sloop  from  Madeira, 
which  picked  up  one  of  the  crew  (the  only  per- 
son saved) ,  and  which  rode  out  the  gale  in  per- 
fect security,  as  indeed  a  jolly-boat  might  have 
done  under  proper  management. 
The  stowage  on  board  the  Grampus  was  most 

clumsily  done,  if  stowage  that  could  be  called 
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which  was  little  better  than  a  promiscuous  hud< 
dling  together  of  oil-casks*  and  ship  furniture. 
I  have  already  spoken  of  the  condition  of  ar- 
ticles in  the  hold.  On  the  orlop  deck  there  was 
space  enough  for  my  body  (as  I  have  stated)  be- 
tween the  oil-casks  and  the  upper  deck ;  a  space 
was  left  open  around  the  main  hatchway;  and 
several  other  large  spaces  were  left  in  the  stow- 
age. Near  the  hole  cut  through  the  bulkhead 
by  Augustus  there  was  room  enough  for  an  en- 
tire cas^,  and  in  this  space  I  found  myself  com- 
fortably situated  for  the  present. 

By  the  time  my  friend  had  got  safely  into  the 
berth,  and  readjusted  his  handcuffs  nnd  the  rope, 
it  was  broad  daylight.  We  had  ma.ie  a  narrow 
escape  indeed ;  for  scarcely  had  he  arranged  all 
matters,  when  the  mate  came  below  with  Dirk 
Peters  and  the  cook.  They  talked  for  some  time 
about  the  vessel  from  the  Cape  Verds,and  seemed 
to  be  excessively  anxious  for  her  appearance. 
At  length  the  cook  came  to  the  berth  in  which 
Augustus  was  lying,  and  seated  himself  in  it 
near  the  head.  I  could  see  and  hear  every  thing 
from  my  hiding-place,  for  the  piece  cut  out  had 
not  been  put  back,  and  I  was  in  momentary  ex- 
pectation that  the  negro  would  fall  against  the 
pea-jacket,  which  was  hung  up  to  conceal  the 
aperture,  in  which  case  all  would  have  been  dis- 
covered, and  our  lives  would,  no  doubt,  have 
been  instantly  sacrificed.  Our  good  fortime  pre- 
vailed, however;   and  although  he   frequently 

'Whaling  tosspIs  are  umially  fitted  with  iron  oil  tanka— why  the 
Grampus  was  not  I  have  never  been  able  to  asosrtain. 
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touched  it  as  the  vessel  rolled,  he  never  pressed 
against  it  bufficiently  to  bring  about  a  discovery. 
The  bottom  of  the  jacket  had  been  carefully  fast- 
ened to  the  bulkhead,  so  that  the  hole  might  not 
be  seen  by  its  swinging  to  one  side.  All  this 
time  Tiger  was  lying  in  the  foot  of  the  berth, 
and  appeared  to  have  recovered  in  some  measure 
his  faculties,  for  I  could  see  him  occasionally 
open  his  eyes  and  draw  a  long  breath. 

After  a  few  minutes  the  mate  and  cook  went 
above,  leaving  Dirk  Peters  behind,  who,  as  soon 
as  they  were  gone,  came  and  sat  himself  down  in 
the  place  just  occupied  by  the  mate.  He  began 
to  talk  very  sociably  with  Augustus,  and  we 
could  now  see  that  the  greater  part  of  his  appar- 
ent intoxication,  while  the  two  others  were  with 
him,  was  a  feint.  He  answered  all  my  compan- 
ion's questions  with  perfect  freedom;  told  him 
that  he  had  no  doubt  of  his  father's  having  been 
picked  up,  as  there  were  no  less  than  five  sail  in 
sight  just  before  sundown  on  the  day  he  was  cut 
adrift ;  and  used  other  language  of  a  consolatory 
nature,  which  occasioned  me  no  less  surprise  than 
pleasure.  Indeed,  I  began  to  entertain  hopes, 
that  through  the  instrumentality  of  Peters  we 
mifrhc  be  finally  enabled  to  regain  possession  of 
the  brig,  and  this  idea  I  mentioned  to  Augustus 
as  soon  as  I  found  an  opportunity.  He  thought 
the  matter  possible,  but  urged  the  necessity  of 
the  greatest  caution  in  making  the  attempt,  as 
the  conduct  of  the  hybrid  appeared  to  be  insti- 
gated by  tiiie  most  arbitrary  caprice  alone ;  and, 
indeed,  it  was  difficult  to  say  if  he  was  at  any 
II.  6 
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moment  of  sound  mind.  Peters  went  upon  deck 
in  about  an  hour,  and  did  not  return  again  until 
noon,  when  he  brought  A  ..gustus  a  plentiful  sup< 
ply  of  junk  beef  and  pudding.  Of  this,  when 
we  were  left  alone,  I  partook  heartily,  without 
returning  through  the  hole.  No  one  else  came 
down  into  the  forecastle  during  the  day,  and  at 
night,  I  got  into  Augustus'  berth,  where  I  slept 
soundly  and  sweetly  until  nearly  daybreak,  when 
he  awakened  me  upon  hearing  a  stir  upon  deck 
and  I  regained  my  hiding-place  as  quickly  as 
possible.  When  the  day  was  fully  broke,  M-e 
found  that  Tiger  had  recovered  his  strength  aK 
most  entirely,  and  gave  no  indications  of  hydro, 
phobia,  drinking  a  little  water  that  was  offered 
him  with  great  apparent  eagerness.  During  the 
day  he  regained  all  his  former  vigor  and  appe- 
tite.  His  strange  conduct  had  been  brought  on, 
no  doubt,  by  the  deleterious  quality  of  the  air  oi 
the  hold,  and  had  no  connection  with  canine 
madness.  I  could  not  sufficiently  rejoice  that  I 
had  persisted  in  biringing  him  with  me  from  the 
box.  This  dsvy  vas  the  thirtieth  of  June,  and 
the  thirteenth  since  the  Grampus  made  sail  from 
Nantucket. 

On  the  second  of  July  the  mate  came  below 
drunk,  as  usual,  and  in  an  excessively  good- 
humor.  He  came  to  Augustus'  berth,  and,  giv- 
ing him  a  sl^  on  the  back,  asked  him  if  he 
thought  he  could  behave  himself  if  he  let  him 
loose,  and  whether  he  would  promise  not  to  be 
going  into  the  cabin  again.  "To  this,  of  course, 
my  friend  answered  in  the  affirmative,  when  the 
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ruffian  set  him  at  irberty,  after  making  him  drink 
from  a  flask  of  rum  which  he  drew  from  his  coat- 
pocket.  Both  now  went  on  deck,  and  I  did  not 
see  Augustus  for  about  three  hours.  lie  then 
came  below  with  the  good  news  that  he  had  ob- 
tained permission  to  go  about  the  brig  as  he 
pleased  anywhere  forward  of  the  mainmast,  and 
that  he  had  been  ordered  to  sleep,  as  usual,  in 
the  forecastle.  He  brought  me,  too,  a  good  din- 
ner, and  a  plentiful  supply  of  water.  The  brig 
was  still  cruising  for  the  vessel  from  the  Cape 
Verds,  and  a  sail  was  now  in  sight,  which  was 
thought  to  be  the  one  in  question.  As  the  events 
of  the  ensuing  eight  days  were  of  little  import- 
ance,  and  had  no  direct  bearing  upon  the  main 
incidents  of  my  narrative,  I  will  here  throw  them 
into  the  form  of  a  journal,  as  I  do  not  wish  to 
omit  them  altogether. 

July  3d. — Augustus  furnished  me  with  three 
blankets,  with  which  I  contrived  a  comforlabl6 
bed  in  my  hiding-place.  No  one  came  below,  ex- 
cept my  companion,  during  the  day.  Tiger  took 
his  station  in  the  berth  just  by  the  aperture,  and 
slept  heavily,  as  if  not  yet  entirely  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  his  sickness.  Toward  night 
a  flaw  of  wind  struck  the  brig  bef(ir(i  sail  could 
be  taken  in,  and  very  nearly  capsized  her.  The 
puff  died  away  immediately,  however,  and  no 
damage  was  ti  me  beyond  the  spittin;?  of  the  fore- 
topsail.  Dirk  Peters  treated  Au-istus  all  this 
day  with  great  kindness  and  entered  into  a  long 
conversation  with  him  respecting  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  the  islands  he  had  visited  in  that  re- 
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gion.  He  asked  him  whether  he  would  not  like 
to  go  with  the  mutineers  on  a  kind  of  exploring 
and  pleasure  voyage  in  those  quarters,  and  said 
that  the  men  were  gradually  coming  over  to  the 
mate's  views.  To  this  Augustus  thought  it  best 
to  reply  that  he  would  be  glad  to  go  on  sue)'  an 
adventure,  since  nothing  better  could  be  done, 
and  that  any  thing  was  preferable  to  a  piratical 
life. 

July  4th. — ^The  vessel  in  sight  proved  to  be  a 
small  brig  from  Liverpool,  and  was  allowed  to 
pass  unmolested.  Augustus  spent  most  of  his 
time  on  the  deck,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  all  the 
information  in  his  power  respecting  the  inten- 
tions of  the  mutineers.  They  had  frequent  and 
violent  quarrels  among  themselves,  in  one  of 
which  a  harpooner,  Jim  Bonner,  was  thrown 
overboard.  The  party  of  the  mate  was  gaining 
ground.  Jim  Bonner  belonged  to  the  cook's 
gang,  of  which  Peters  was  a  partisan. 

July  5th. — ^About  daybreak  there  came  on  a 
stiflF  breeze  from  the  west,  which  at  noon  fresh- 
ened into  a  gale,  so  that  the  brig  could  carry 
nothing  more  than  her  trysail  and  foresail.  In 
taking  in  the  foretopsail,  Sinuns,  one  of  the  com- 
mon hands,  and  belonging  also  to  the  cook's 
gang,  fell  overboard,  being  very  much  in  liquor, 
and  was  drowned — ^no  attempt  being  made  to 
save  him.  The  whole  number  of  persons  on 
board  was  now  thirteen,  to  wit:  Dirk  Peters; 

Seymour,  the  black  cook;  Jones; Greely; 

Hartman  Rogers;  and  "William  Allen,  of  the 
cook's  party;  the  mate  whose  name  I  never 
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learned;  Absalom  Hicks; 


Wilson;  Johii 


Hunt;  and  Richard  Parker,  of  the  mate's  party; 
—besides  Augustus  and  myself. 

July  6th.— The  gale  lasted  all  this  day,  blow- 
ing in  heavy  squalls,  accompanied  with  rain. 
The  brig  took  in  a  good  deal  of  water  through 
her  seams,  and  one  of  the  pumps  was  kept  con- 
tinually going,  Augustus  being  forced  to  take  his 
turn.  Just  at  twilight  a  large  ship  passed  close 
by  us,  without  having  been  discovered  until 
within  hail.  The  ship  was  supposed  to  be  the  one 
for  which  the  mutineers  were  on  the  look-out 
The  mate  hailed  her,  but  the  reply  was  drowned 
in  the  roaring  of  the  gale.  At  eleven,  a  sea  was 
shipped  amidships,  which  tore  away  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  larboard  bulwarks,  and  did  some 
other  slight  damage.  Toward  morning  the 
weather  moderated,  and  at  sunrise  there  was 
very  little  wind. 

July  7th. — There  was  a  heavy  swell  running 
all  this  day,  during  which  the  brig,  being  light, 
rolled  excessively,  and  many  articles  broke  loose 
in  the  hold,  as  I  could  hear  distinctly  from  my 
hiding-place.  I  suffered  a  great  deal  from  sea- 
sickness. Peters  had  a  long  conversation  this 
day  with  Augustus,  and  told  him  that  two  of  his 
gang,  Greeley  and  Allen,  had  gone  over  to  the 
mate,  and  were  resolved  to  turn  pirates.  He  put 
several  questions  to  Augustus  which  he  did  not 
then  exactly  understand.  During  a  part  of  this 
evening  the  leak  gained  upon  the  vessel;  and  lit- 
tle could  be  done  to  remedy  it,  as  it  was^  occa- 
rioned  by  the  brig's  straining,  and  taking  in  the 
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water  through  her  seams.  A  sail  was  thrummed, 
and  got  under  the  bows,  which  aided  us  in  some 
measure,  so  that  we  began  to  gain  upon  the  leak. 
^  July  8th. — A  light  breeze  sprang  up  at  sun- 
rise from  the  eastward,  when  the  mate  headed 
the  brig  to  the  southwest,  with  the  intention  cf 
making  some  of  the  West  India  islands  in  pur- 
suance of  his  piratical  designs.  No  opposition 
was  made  by  Peters  or  the  cook— at  least  none 
in  the  hearing  of  Augustus.  All  idea  of  taking 
the  vessel  from  the  Cape  Verds  was  abandoned 
The  leak  was  now  easily  kept  under  by  one  pump 
going  eveiy  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  The  sail 
^as  drawn  from  beneath  the  bows.  Spoke  two 
small  schooners  during  the  day. 

Juljf  9th.— Fine  weather.  All  hands  em- 
ployed in  repairing  bulwarks.  Peters  had  again 
a  long  conversation  with  Augiistus,  and  spoke 
more  plainly  than  he  had  done  heretofore.  He 
said  nothing  should  induce  him  to  come  into  the 
mate's  views,  and  even  hinted  his  intention  of 
takmg  the  brig  out  of  his  hands.  He  asked  my 
friend  if  he  could  depend  upon  his  aid  in  such 
case,  to  which  Augustus  said,  "Yes,"  without 
hesitation.  Peters  „her  said  he  would  sound  the 
others  of  his  party  upon  the  subject,  «^nd  went 
away.  During  the  remainder  of  the  r  r  Augus- 
tus had  no  opportunity  of  speaking  "ith  him 
privately. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

July  10th.— Spoke  a  brig  from  Rio,  bound  to 
Norfolk.    Weather  hazy,  with  a  light  baffling 
wind  from  the  eastward.    To-day  Hartman  Rog- 
ers died,  having  been  attacked  on  the  eighm 
with  spasms  after  drinking  a  glass  of  grog.   This 
man  was  of  the  cook's  party,  and  one  upon  whom 
Peters  placed  his  main  reliance.    He  told  Au- 
gustus that  he  believed  the  mate  had  poisoned 
him,  and  that  he  expected,  if  he  did  not  be  on 
the  I'^ok-out,  his  own  turn  would  come  shortly. 
There  was  now  only  himself,  Jones,  and  the  cook 
belonging  to  his  own  gang— ontheothersidethere 
were  five.    He  had  spoken  to  Jones  about  taking 
the  command  from  the  mate;  but  the  project 
having  been  coolly  received,  he  had  been  de- 
terred from  pressing  the  matter  any  further,  or 
from  saying  any  thing  to  the  cook.    It  was  well, 
as  it  happened,  that  he  was  so  prudent,  for  in  the 
afternoon  the  cook  expressed  his  determination 
of  siding  with  the  mate,  and  went  over  formaUy 
to  that  party;  while  Jones  took  an  opportumty 
of  quarrelling  with  Peters,  and  hinted  that  he 
would  let  the  mate  know  the  plan  in  agitatioiL 
There  was  now,  evidently,  no  time  to  be  lost,  and 
Peters  expressed  his  determination  of  attemp^ 
ing  to  take  the  vessel  at  all  hazards,  provided 
Augustus  would  lend  him  his  aid.    My  friend 
at  once  assured  him  of  his  willingness  to  enter 
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into  any  plan  for  that  purpose,  and,  thinking 
the  opportunity  a  favorable  one,  made  known 
the  fact  of  my  being  on  board.  At  this  the  hy- 
brid  was  not  more  astonished  than  delighted,  as 
he  had  no  reliance  whatever  upon  Jones,  whom 
he  already  considered  as  belonging  to  the  party 
of  the  mate.  They  went  below  immediately, 
when  Augustus  called  to  me  by  name,  and  Peters 
and  myself  were  soon  made  acquainted.  It  was 
agreed  that  we  should  attempt  to  retake  the  ves- 
sel upon  the  first  good  opportunity,  leaving 
Jones  altogether  out  of  our  councils.  In  the 
event  of  success,  we  v  jre  to  run  the  brig  into  the 
first  port  that  offered,  and  deliver  her  up.  The  de- 
sertion  of  his  party  had  frustrated  Peters'  de- 
sign  of  going  into  the  Pacifc — an  adventure 
which  could  not  be  accomplished  without  a  crew, 
and  he  depended  upon  eitiier  getting  acquitted 
upon  trial,  on  the  score  of  insanity  (which  he  sol- 
emnly averred  had  actuated  him  in  lending  his 
aid  to  the  mutiny),  or  upon  obtaining  a  pardon, 
if  found  gu'  •,  through  the  representations  of 
Augustus  a.  myself.  Our  deliberations  wei-e 
interrupted  lv>r  the  present  by  the  cry  of,  "All 
hands  take  in  sail."  and  Peters  and  Augustus 
ran  up  on  deck. 

As  usual,  the  crew  were  nearly  all  drunk; 
and,  before  sail  could  be  properly  taken  in,  a 
violent  squall  laid  the  brig  on  her  beam-ends. 
By  keeping  her  away,  however,  she  righted,  hav- 
ing  shipped  a  good  deal  of  water.  Scarcely  was 
every  thing  secure,  when  another  squall  took  the 
vessel,  and  immediately  afterward  another—no 
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damage  being  done.  There  was  every  appear- 
ance of  a  gale  of  wind,  which,  indeed,  Portly 
came  on,  with  great  fury,  from  the  northward 
and  westward.  All  was  made  as  snug  as  possible, 
and  we  laid-to,  as  usual,  under  a  close-reefed 
foresail.  As  night  drew  on,  the  wind  increased 
in  violence,  with  a  remarkably  heavy  sea.  Peters 
now  came  into  the  forecastle  with  Augustus,  and 
we  resumed  our  deliberations. 

We  agreed  that  no  opportunity  could  be  more 
favorable  than  the  present  for  carrying  our  de- 
signs into  effect,  as  an  attempt  at  such  a  mo- 
ment would  never  be  anticipated.  As  the  brig 
was  snugly  laid-to,  there  would  be  no  necessity 
of  manoeuvring  her  until  good  weather,  when,  if 
we  succeeded  in  our  attempt,  we  might  liberate 
one,  or  perhaps  two  of  the  men,  to  aid  us  in  tak- 
ing her  into  port  The  main  difficulty  was  the 
great  disproportion  in  our  forces.  There  were 
only  three  of  us,  and  in  the  cabin  there  were 
nine.  All  the  arms  on  board,  too,  were  in  their 
possession,  with  the  exception  of  a  pair  of  small 
pistols  which  Peters  had  concealed  about  his  per- 
son, and  the  large  seaman's  knife  which  he  al- 
wajrs  wore  in  the  waistband  of  his  pantaloons. 
Prom  certain  indications,  too^  such,  for  exam- 
ple, as  there  being  no  such  thing  as  an  axe  or  a 
handspike  lying  in  their  customary  places — we 
began  to  fear  that  the  mate  had  his  suspicions, 
at  least  in  regard  to  Peters,  and  that  he  would 
let  slip  no  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  him.  It 
was  clear,  indeed,  that  what  we  should  determine 
to  do  could  not  be  done  too  soon.    Still  the  odds 
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were  too  mnch  against  us  to  allow  of  our  pnv 
eeeding  without  the  greatest  caution. 

Peters  proposed  that  he  should  go  up  on  deck, 
and  enter  into  conversation  with  the  watch 
(Allen),  when  he  would  be  able  to  throw  him 
into  the  sea  without  trouble,  and  without  mak- 
ing any  disturbance,  by  seizing  a  good  oppo^ 
tunity;  that  Augustus  and  myself  should  then 
come  up,  and  endeavor  to  provide  ourselves  with 
some  kind  of  weapons  from  the  deck;  i  nd  that 
we  should  then  make  a  rush  together,  and  secure 
the  companion-way  before  any  opposition  could 
be  offered.  I  objected  to  this,  because  I  could 
not  believe  that  the  mate  (who  was  a  cunning  fel- 
low in  all  matters  which  did  not  affect  his  supe^ 
stitious  prejudices)  would  suffer  himself  to  be 
80  easily  entrapped.  The  very  fact  of  there  be- 
ing a  watch  on  deck  at  all  was  sufficient  proof 
that  he  was  upon  the  alert, — ^it  not  being  usual, 
except  in  vessels  where  discipline  is  most  rigidly 
enforced,  to  station*  a  watch  on  deck  when  a  ves- 
sel  is  lying-to  in  a  gale  of  wind.  As  I  address 
myself  principally,  if  not  altogether,  to  persons 
who  have  never  been  to  sea,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
state  the  exact  condition  of  a  vessel  under  such 
circumstances.  Lying-to,  or,  in  sea-parlance, 
**laying-to,'*  is  a  measure  resorted  to  for  various 
purposes,  and  effected  in  various  manners.  In 
moderate  weather  it  is  frequently  done  with  a 
view  of  merely  bringing  the  vessel  to  a  standstill, 
to  wait  for  another  vessel,  or  any  similar  object 
If  the  vessel  which  lies-to  is  under  full  sail,  the 
manoeuvre  is  usually  accomplished  by  throwing 
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round  some  portion  of  her  sails,  so  as  to  let  the 
wind  take  them  aback,  when  she  becomes  station- 
ary.  But  we  are  now  speaking  of  lying-to  in  a 
gale  of  wind.  This  is  done  when  the  wind  is 
ahead,  and  too  violent  to  admit  of  carrying  sail 
without  danger  of  capsizing ;  and  sometimes  even 
when  the  wind  is  fair,  but  the  sea  too  heavy  for 
the  vessel  to  be  put  before  it.  If  a  vessel  be  suf- 
fered to  scud  before  the  wind  in  a  very  heavy  sea, 
much  damage  is  usually  done  her  by  the  shipping 
of  water  over  her  stem,  and  sometimes  by  the 
violent  plunges  she  makes  forward.  This 
mancBUvre,  then,  is  seldom  resorted  to  in  such 
case,  unless  through  necessity.  When  the  ves- 
sel is  in  a  leaky  condition  she  is  often  put  be- 
fore the  wind  even  in  the  heaviest  seas;  for, 
when  lying-to,  her  seams  are  sure  to  be  greatly 
opened  by  her  violent  straining,  and  it  is  not  so 
much  the  case  when  scudding.  Often,  too,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  scud  a  vessel,  either  when 
the  blast  is  so  exceedingly  furious  as  to  tear  in 
pieces  the  sail  which  is  employed  with  a  view 
of  bringing  her  head  to  the  wind,  or  when, 
through  the  false  modelling  of  the  frame  or  other 
causes,  this  main  object  cannot  be  effected. 

Vessels  in  a  gale  of  wind  are  laid-to  in  differ- 
ent manners,  according  to  their  peculiar  con- 
struction. Some  lie-to  best  under  a  foresail,  and 
this,  I  believe,  is  the  most  usually  employed. 
Large  square-rigged  vessels  have  sails  for  the  ex- 
press purpose,  called  storm-staysails.  But  the 
jib  is  occasionally  employed  by  itseJf, — some- 
times the  jib  and  foresail,  or  a  double-reefed 
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foresail,  and  not  unfrequently  the  after-sails, 
are  made  use  of.  Foretopsails  are  very  often 
found  to  answer  the  purpose  better  than  any 
other  species  of  sail.  The  Grampus  was  gener- 
ally laid-to  under  a  close-reefed  foresail. 

When  a  vessel  is  to  be  laid-to,  her  head  is 
brought  up  to  the  wind  just  so  nearly  as  to  fill 
the  sail  under  which  she  lies  when  hauled  flat 
aft, — that  is,  wheu  brought  diagonally  across  the 
vessel.  This  being  done,  the  bows  point  within 
a  few  degrees  of  the  direction  from  which  the 
wind  issues,  and  the  windward  bow  of  course  re- 
ceives the  shock  of  the  waves.  In  this  situation  a 
good  vessel  will  ride  out  a  very  heavy  gale  of 
wind  without  shipping  a  drop  of  water,  and 
without  any  further  attention  being  requisite  on 
the  part  of  the  crew.  The  helm  is  usually  lashed 
down,  but  this  is  altogether  unnecessary  (except 
on  account  of  the  noise  it  makes  when  loose),  for 
the  rudder  has  no  effect  upon  the  vessel  when 
lying-to.  Indeed,  the  helm  had  far  better  be  left 
loose  than  lashed  very  fast,  for  the  rudder  is  apt 
to  be  torn  off  by  heavy  seas  if  there  be  no  room 
for  the  helm  to  play.  As  long  as  the  sail  holds, 
a  well-modelled  vessel  will  maintain  her  situa- 
tion, and  ride  every  sea,  as  if  instinct  with  life 
and  reason.  If  the  violence  of  the  wind,  how- 
ever, should  tear  the  sail  into  pieces  (a  feat  which 
it  requires  a  perfect  hurricane  to  accomplish  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances),  there  is  then  im- 
minent danger.  The  vessel  falls  off  from  the 
wind,  and,  coming  broadside  to  the  sea,  is  com- 
pletely at  its  mercy:  the  only  resource  in  this 
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ease  is  to  put  her  quietly  before  the  wind,  let- 
ting her  scud  until  some  other  sail  can  be  set. 
Some  vessels  will  lie-to  under  no  sail  whatever, 
but  such  are  not  to  be  trusted  at  sea. 

But  to  return  from  this  disgression.  It  had 
never  been  customary  with  the  mate  to  have  any 
watch  on  deck  when  lying-to  in  a  gale  of 
wind,  and  the  fact  that  he  had  now  one,  coupled 
with  the  circumstance  of  the  missing  axes  and 
handspikes,  fully  convinced  us  that  the  crew 
were  too  well  on  the  watch  to  be  taken  by  sur- 
prise in  the  manner  Peters  had  suggested. 
Something,  however,  was  to  be  done,  and  that 
with  as  little  delay  as  practicable,  for  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  a  suspicion  having  been  once 
entertained  against  Peters,  he  would  be  sacri- 
ficed upon  the  earliest  occasion,  and  one  would 
certainly  be  either  found  or  made  upon  the 
breaking  of  the  gale. 

Augustus  now  suggested  that  if  Peters  could 
contrive  to  remove,  under  any  pretext,  the  piece 
of  chain-cable  which  lay  over  the  trap  in  the 
state-room,  we  might  possibly  be  able  to  come 
upon  them  unawares  by  means  of  the  hold ;  but 
a  little  reflection  convinced  us  that  the  vessel 
rolled  and  pitched  too  violently  for  any  attempt 
of  that  nature. 

By  good  fortune  I  at  length  hit  upon  the  idea 
of  working  upon  the  superstitious  terrors  and 
guilty  conscience  of  the  mate.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  one  of  the  crew,  Hartman  Rogers, 
had  died  during  the  morning,  having  been  at- 
tacked two  days  before  with  spasms  after  drink- 
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ing  some  spirits  and  water.  Peters  had  ex 
pressed  to  us  his  opinion  that  this  man  had  been 
poisoned  by  the  mate,  and  for  this  belief  he  had 
reasons,  so  he  said,  which  were  incontroyertible 
but  which  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  ex 
plain  to  us — this  wayward  refusal  being  only  in 
keeping  with  other  points  of  his  singulai 
character.  But  whether  or  not  he  had  any  bettei 
grounds  for  suspecting  the  mate  than  we  had 
ourselves,  we  were  easily  led  to  fall  in  with  his 
suspicion,  and  determined  to  act  accordingly. 

Rogers  had  died  about  eleven  in  the  forenoon, 
in  violent  convulsions ;  and  the  corpse  presented 
in  a  few  minutes  after  death  one  of  the  most 
horrid  and  loathsome  spectacles  I  ever  remem- 
ber to  have  seen.  The  stomach  was  swollen  im- 
mensely, like  that  of  a  man  who  has  been 
drowned  and  lain  under  water  for  many  weeks. 
The  hands  were  in  the  same  condition,  while  the 
face  was  shrunken,  shrivelled,  and  of  a  chalky 
whiteness,  except  where  relieved  by  two  or  three 
glaring  red  blotches  like  those  occasioned  by  the 
erysipelas:  one  of  these  blotches  extended  diag- 
onally across  the  face,  completely  covering  up  an 
eye  as  if  with  a  band  of  red  velvet.  In  this  dis- 
piisting  condition  the  body  had  been  brought  up 
from  the  cabin  at  noon  to  be  thrown  overboard. 
when  the  mate  getting  a  glimpse  of  it  (for  he 
now  saw  it  for  the  first  time),  and  being  either 
touched  with  remorse  for  his  crime  or  struck 
with  terror  at  so  horrible  a  sight,  ordered  the 
men  to  sew  the  body  up  in  its  hammock,  and  al- 
low it  the  usual  rites  of  sea-burial.    Having 
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given  then  directions,  he  went  below,  as  if  to 
avoid  any  farther  sight  of  his  victim.  While 
preparations  were  making  to  obey  his  orders, 
the  gale  came  on  with  great  fury,  and  the  design 
was  abandoned  for  the  present.  The  corpse,  left 
to  itself,  was  washed  into  the  larboard  scuppers, 
where  it  still  lay  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak, 
floundering  about  with  the  furious  lurches  of  the 
brig. 

Having  arranged  our  plan,  we  set  about  put- 
ting it  in  execution  as  speedily  as  possible. 
Peters  went  upon  deck,  and,  as  he  had  anti- 
cipated, was  immediately  accosted  by  Allen,  who 
appeared  to  be  stationed  more  as  a  watch  upon 
the  forecastle  than  for  any  other  purpose.  The 
fate  of  this  villain,  however,  was  speedily  and 
silently  decided ;  for  Peters,  approacb^'^.g  him  in 
a  careless  manner,  as  if  about  to  addi^ss  him, 
seized  him  by  the  throat,  and,  before  he  could 
utter  a  single  cry,  tossed  him  over  the  bulwarks. 
He  then  called  to  us,  and  we  came  up.  Our  first 
precaution  was  to  look  about  for  something  with 
which  to  arm  ourselves,  and  in  doing  this  we  had 
to  proceed  with  great  care,  for  it  was  impossible 
to  stand  on  deck  an  instant  without  holding 
fast,  and  violent  seas  broke  over  the  vessel  at 
every  plunge  forward.  It  was  indispensable, 
too,  that  we  should  be  quick  in  our  operations, 
for  every  minute  we  expected  the  mate  to  be  up 
to  set  the  pumps  going,  as  it  was  evident  the  brig 
must  be  taking  in  water  very  fast  After 
searching  about  for  some  time,  we  could  find 
nothing  mor«  fit  for  oui  puriKNse  thiui  the  two 
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pumphandles,  one  of  which  Attgustus  todc,  and  ] 
the  other.  Ua\-ing  aecured  these,  we  atrippet 
off  the  shirt  of  the  corpse  and  dropped  the  bod) 
overboard.  Peters  and  myself  then  went  below 
leaving  Augustus  to  watch  upon  deck,  where  ht 
took  his  station  just  where  Allen  had  hivi 
placed,  and  with  his  back  to  the  cabin  compan 
ionway,  so  that,  if  any  of  the  mate's  gang  should 
come  up,  he  might  suppose  it  was  the  watch. 

As  soon  as  I  got  below  I  commenced  dispruis- 
ing  myself  so  as  to  represent  the  corpse  of  Rog- 
ers. The  shirt  which  we  had  taken  from  the 
body  aided  us  very  much,  for  it  was  of  singular 
form  and  character,  and  easily  recognizable— a 
kind  of  smock,  which  the  deceased  wore  over  hia 
other  clothing.  It  was  a  blue  stockinett,  with 
large  white  stripes  running  across.  Having  put 
this  on,  I  proceeded  to  equip  myself  with  a  false 
stomach,  in  imitation  of  the  horrible  deformitj 
of  the  swollen  corpse.  This  was  soon  effected 
by  means  of  stuffing  with  some  bedclothes.  I 
then  gave  the  same  appearance  to  my  hands  br 
drawing  on  a  pair  of  white  woollen  mittens,  and 
filling  them  in  with  any  kind  of  rags  that  of- 
fered themselves.  Peters  then  arranged  my 
face,  first  rubbing  it  well  over  with  white  chalk, 
and  afterward  blotching  it  with  blood,  which  he 
took  from  a  cut  in  his  finger.  The  streak  across 
the  eye  was  not  foi^tten,  and  presented  a  most 
shocking  appearance. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

As  I  Tiewed  mywlf  in  a  fragment  of  looking. 

I  i^aas  which  hung  up  in  the  cabin,  and  by  the 
dim  light  of  a  kind  of  battle-lantern,  I  waa  so 
imrreflsed  with  a  sense  of  vague  awe  at  my  ap- 
pearance, and  at  the  recollection  of  the  terrific 

I  reality  which  I  was  thus  representing,  that  I 
was  seized  with  a  violent  tremor,  and  could 
scarcely  sununon  resolution  to  go  on  with  my 
part  It  was  necessary,  however,  to  act  with 
decision,  and  Peters  and  myself  went  upon  deck. 
We  there  found  every  thing  safe,  and,  keep- 
bg  close  to  the  bulwarks,  the  three  of  us  crept 
to  the  cabin  companion  way.  It  was  only  par- 
tially closed,  precautions  having  been  taken  to 
prevent  its  being  suddenly  pushed  to  from  with- 
out, by  means  of  placing  billets  of  wood  on  the 
npper  step  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  shutting. 
We  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  full  view  of 
the  interior  of  the  cabin  through  the  cracks 
where  the  hinires  were  placed.  It  now  proved  to 
have  been  very  fortunate  for  us  that  we  had  not 
atteinptpd  to  take  them  by  surprise,  for  they 
were  evidently  on  the  alert.  Only  one  waa 
aslet-p,  and  he  lying  just  at  the  foot  of  the  com- 
panion-ladder, with  a  musket  by  his  side.    The 

[rest  were  seated  on  several  mattresses,  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  berths  and  thrown  on 

[the  floor.  They  were  engaged  in  earnest  con« 
II.  7 
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versation;  and  although  they  had  been  carous- 
ing, as  appeared  from  two  empty  jugs,  with 
some  tin  tumblers  which  lay  about,  they  were 
not  as  much  intoxicated  as  usual.  All  had 
knives,  one  or  two  of  them  pistols,  and  a  great 
many  muskets  were  lying  in  a  berth  close  at 
hand. 

We  listened  to  their  conversation  for  some 
time  before  we  could  make  up  our  minds  how 
to  act,  having  as  yet  resolved  on  nothing  deter- 
minate, except  that  we  would  attempt  to  para- 
lyze their  exertions,  when  we  should  attack  them, 
by  means  of  the  apparition  of  Rogers.  They 
were  discussing  their  piratical  plans,  in  which 
all  we  could  hear  distinctly  was,  that  they  wouid 
unite  with  the  crew  of  a  sc  mer  Hornet,  and, 
if  possible,  get  the  schooner,  herself  into  their 
possession  preparatory  to  some  attem^it  on  a 
large  scale,  the  particulars  of  which  could  not 
be  made  out  by  either  of  us. 

One  of  the  men  spoke  of  Peters,  when  the 
mate  replied  to  him  in  a  low  voice  which  could 
not  be  distinguished,  and  afterward  added  more 
loudly,  that  "  he  could  not  understand  his  be- 
ing so  much  forward  with  the  captain's  brat  in 
the  forecastle,  and  he  thought  the  sooner  both 
of  them  were  overboard  the  better. "  To  this  no 
answer  was  made,  but  we  could  easily  perceive 
that  the  hint  was  well  received  by  the  whole 
party,  and  more  particularly  by  Jones.  At  this 
period  I  was  excessively  agitated,  the  more  so  ai 
I  could  see  that  neither  Augustus  nor  Peten 
could  determine  how  to  act.     I  made  up  n? 
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mind,  however,  to  sell  my  life  as  dearly  as  pos- 
sible, and  not  to  suffer  myself  to  be  overcome  bjr 
any  feelings  of  trepidation. 

The  tremendous  noise  made  by  the  roaring  of 
the  wind  in  the  rigging,  and  the  washing  of  the 
sea  over  the  deck,  prevented  us  from  hearing 
what  was  said,  except  during  momentary  lull& 
In  one  of  these,  we  all  distinctly  heard  the  mate 
tell  one  of  the  men  to  **  go  forward,  and  order 
the  d— d  lubbers  to  come  into  the  cabin,"  where 
he  could  have  an  eye  upon  them,  for  he  wanted 
no  such  secret  doings  on  board  the  brig.  It 
was  well  for  us  that  the  pitching  of  the  vessel 
at  this  moment  was  so  violent  as  to  prevent  this 
order  from  being  carried  into  instant  execution. 
The  cook  got  up  from  his  mattress  to  go  for  us, 
when  a  tremendous  lurch,  which  I  thought 
would  carry  away  the  masts,  threw  him  head- 
long against  one  of  the  larboard  state-room 
doors,  bursting  it  open,  and  creating  a  good 
deal  of  other  confusion.  Luckily,  neither  of 
our  party  was  thrown  from  his  position,  and  we 
had  time  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat  to  the 
forecastle,  and  arrange  a  hurried  plan  of  action 
before  the  messenger  made  his  appearance,  or 
rather  before  he  put  his  head  out  of  the  com- 
panion-hatch, for  he  did  not  come  on  deck. 
From  this  station  he  could  not  notice  the  ab- 
sence of  Allen,  and  he  accordingly  bawled  out, 
as  if  to  him,  repeating  the  orders  of  the  mate. 
Peters  cried  out,  "  Ay,  ay,"  in  a  disguised  voice, 
and  the  cook  immediately  went  below,  without 
entertaining  a  suspicion  that  all  was  not  right 
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My  two  companions  now  proceeded  boldly  afl 
and  down  into  the  cabin,  Peters  closing  the  dooi 
after  him  in  the  same  manner  he  had  found  it 
The  mate  received  them  with  feigned  cordiality, 
and  told  Augustus  that,  since  he  had  behaved 
himself  so  well  of  late,  he  might  take  up  hit 
quarters  in  the  cabin  and  be  one  of  them  for 
the  future.  He  then  i)oured  him  out  a  tumbler 
half  full  of  rum,  and  made  him  drink  it.  All 
this  I  saw  and  heard,  for  I  followed  my  f riendi 
to  the  cabin  as  soon  as  the  door  was  shut,  and 
took  up  my  old  point  of  observation.  I  had 
brought  with  me  the  two  pump-handles,  one  of 
which  I  secured  near  the  companion-way,  to  be 
ready  for  use  when  required. 

I  now  steadied  myself  as  well  as  possible  ic 
as  to  have  a  good  view  of  all  that  was  passing 
within,  and  endeavored  to  nerve  myself  to  the 
task  of  descending  among  the  mutineers  when 
Peters  should  make  a  signal  to  me,  as  agreed 
upon.  Presently  he  contrived  to  turn  the  con' 
versation  upon  the  bloody  deeds  of  the  mutiny, 
and  by  degrees  led  the  men  to  talk  of  the  thou- 
sand superstitions  which  are  so  universally  ca^ 
rent  among  seamen.  I  could  not  make  out  all 
that  was  said,  but  I  could  plainly  see  the  effect! 
of  the  conversation  in  the  countenances  of  those 
present.  The  mate  was  evidently  much  agi- 
tated, and  presently,  when  some  one  mentioned 
the  terrific  appearance  of  Rogers*  corpse,  I 
thought  he  was  upon  the  point  of  swooning. 
Peters  now  asked  him  if  he  did  not  think  it 
would  be  better  to  have  the  body  thrown  ove^ 
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board  at  once,  as  it  was  too  horrible  a  sight  to 
see  it  floundering  about  in  the  scuppers.  At 
this  the  villain  absolutely  gasped  for  breath, 
and  turned  his  head  slowly  round  upon  his  com- 
panions, as  if  imploring  some  one  to  go  up  and 
perform  the  task.  No  one,  however,  stirred,  and 
it  was  quite  evident  that  the  whole  party  were 
wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  nervous  ex- 
citement. Peters  now  made  me  the  signal.  I 
immediately  threw  open  the  door  of  the  com- 
panion-way, and,  descending,  without  uttering 
a  pliable,  stood  erect  in  the  midst  of  the  party. 
The  intense  effect  produced  by  this  sudden 
apparition  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at  when 
the  various  circumstances  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration. Usually,  in  cases  of  a  similar  nature, 
there  is  left  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator  some 
glimmering  of  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  the 
vision  before  his  eyes;  a  degree  of  hope,  how- 
ever feeble,  that  he  is  the  victim  of  chicanery, 
and  that  the  apparition  is  not  actually  a  visitant 
from  the  world  of  shadows.  It  is  pot  too 
much  to  say  tJiat  such  remnants  of  doubt  have 
been  at  the  bottom  of  almost  every  such  visita- 
tion, and  that  the  appalling  horror  which  has 
sometimes  been  brought  about,  i«?  to  be  attrib- 
uted, even  in  the  cases  most  in  point,  and  where 
most  suffering  has  been  experienced,  more  to  a 
kind  of  anticipative  horror,  lest  the  apparition 
might  possibly  he  real,  than  to  an  unwavering 
belief  in  its  reality.  But,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, it  will  be  seen  immediately,  that  in  the 
minds  of  the  mutineers  there  was  not  even  the 
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shadow  of  a  basis  ttpon  which  to  rest  a  doub 
that  the  apparition  of  Rogers  was  indeed  a  re 
vivification  of  his  disgusting  corpse,  or  at  leas 
its  spiritual  image.     The  isolated  situation  o: 
the  brig,  with  its  entire  inaccessibility  on  ac 
coxmt  of  the  gale,  confined  the  apparently  poi 
sible  means  of  deception  within  such  narron 
and  definite  limits,  that  they  must  have  thought 
themselves  enabled  to  survey  tliem  all  at  i 
glance.    They  had  now  been  at  sea  twenty-foui 
days,  without  holding  more  than  a  speaking 
communication  with  any  vessel  whatever.    The 
whole  of  the  crew,  too — at  least  all  whom  they 
had  the  most  remote  reason  for  suspecting  to  be 
on  board — ^were  assembled  in  the  cabin,  with  the 
exception  of  Allen,  the  watch;  and  his  gigantic 
stature  (he  was  six  feet  six  inches  high)  was  too 
familiar  in  their  eyes  to  permit  the  notion  that 
he  was  the  apparition  before  them  to  enter  their 
minds  even  for  an  instant.    Add  to  these  con- 
siderations   the    awe-inspiring    nature    of  the 
tempest,  and  that  of  the  conversation  brought 
about  by  Peters;  the  deep  impression  which  the 
loathsomeness  of  t^e  actual  corpse  had  made  in 
the  morning  upon  the  imaginations  of  the  men; 
the  excellence  of  the  imitation  in  my  person,  and 
the  uncertain  and  wavering  light  in  which  they 
beheld  me,  as  the  glare  of  the  cabin  lante.n, 
swinging  violently  to  and  fro,  fell  dubiously  and 
fitfully  upon  my  figure,  and  there  will  bo  no 
reason  to  wonder  that  the  deception  had  even 
more  than  the  entire  effect  which  we  had  antici- 
pated.   The  mate  sprang  up  from  the  mattrea 
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on  which  he  was  lying,  and,  without  uttering  a 
syllable,  fell  back,  stone  dead,  upon  the  cabin 
floor,  and  was  hurled  to  the  leeward  like  a  log 
by  a  heavy  roll  of  the  brig.  Of  the  remaining 
seven,  there  were  but  three  who  had  at  first 
any  degree  of  presence  of  mind.  The  four  others 
sat  for  some  time  rooted  apparently  to  the  floor 
—the  most  pitiable  objects  of  horror  and  utter 
despair  my  eyes  ever  encountered.  The  only 
opposition  we  experienced  at  all  was  from  the 
cook,  John  Hunt,  and  Richard  Parker;  but  they 
made  but  a  feeble  and  irresolute  defense.  The 
two  former  were  shot  instantly  by  Peters,  and 
I  felled  Parker  with  a  blow  on  the  head  from 
the  pump-handle  which  I  had  brought  with  me. 
In  the  mean  time,  Augiistus  seized  one  of  the 
muskets  lying  on  the  floor  and  shot  another 

mutineer   ( Wilson)    through  the  breast 

There  were  now  but  three  remaining;  but  by 
this  time  they  had  become  aroused  from  their 
lethal^,  and  perhaps  began  to  see  that  a  decep- 
tion had  been  practised  upon  them,  for  they 
fought  with  great  resolution  and  fury,  and,  but 
for  the  immense  muscular  strength  of  Peters, 
might  have  ultimately  got  the  better  of  us. 

These  three  men  were Jones, Greely, 

and  Absalom  Hicks.  Jones  had  thrown  Angus- 
tus  on  the  floor,  stabbed  him  in  several  places 
along  the  right  arm,  and  would  no  doubt  have 
soon  dispatched  him  (as  neither  Peters  nor  my- 
self could  immediately  get  rid  of  our  own  an- 
tagonists) had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  aid  of 
a  friend,  upon  whose  assistance  we,  surely,  had 
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never  depended.  This  friend  was  no  other  than 
Tiger.  With  a  low  growl,  he  bounded  into  the 
cabin,  at  a  most  critical  moment  for  Augustus, 
and  throwing  himself  upon  Jones,  pinned  him 
to  the  floor  in  an  instant.  My  friend,  however, 
was  now  too  much  injured  to  render  us  any  aid 
whatever,  and  I  was  so  encumbered  with  my 
disguise  that  I  could  do  but  little.  The  dog 
would  not  leave  his  hold  upon  the  throat  of 
Jones — Peters,  nevertheless,  was  far  more  than 
a  match  for  the  two  men  who  remained,  and 
would,  no  doubt,  have  dispatched  them  sooner, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  narrow  space  in  which 
he  had  to  act,  and  the  tremendous  lurches  of 
the  vessel.  Presently  he  was  enabled  to  get 
hold  of  a  heavy  stool,  several  of  which  lay  about 
the  floor.  With  ttiis  he  beat  out  the  brains  of 
Greely  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  discharging  a  mas- 
ket  at  me,  and  immediately  afterward  a  roll  of 
the  brig  throwing  him  in  contact  with  Hicks,  he 
seized  him  by  the  throat,  and,  by  dint  of  sheer 
strength,  strangled  him  instantaneously.  Thus, 
in  far  less  time  than  I  have  taken  to  tell  it,  we 
found  ourselves  masters  of  the  brig. 

The  only  person  of  our  opponents  who  was 
left  alive  was  Richard  Parker.  This  man,  it 
will  be  remembered,  I  had  knocked  down  with 
a  blow  from  the  pump-handle  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  attack.  He  now  lay  motionless  by 
the  door  of  the  shattered  state-room ;  but,  upon 
Peters  touching  him  with  his  foot,  he  spoke,  and 
entreated  for  mercy.  His  head  was  only  slightly 
cut,  and  otherwise  he  had  received  no  injury, 
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having  been  merely  stunned  by  the  blow.  He 
now  got.up,  and,  for  the  present,  we  secured  his 
hands  behind  his  back.  The  dog  was  still  growl« 
ing  over  Jones;  but,  upon  examination,  we 
found  him  completely  dead,  the  blood  issuing 
in  a  stream  from  a  deep  wound  in  the  throat, 
inflicted,  no  doubt,  by  the  sharp  teeth  of  the 
animal. 

It  was  now  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  wind  was  still  blowing  tremen- 
dously. The  brig  evidently  labored  much  more 
than  usual,  and  it  became  absolutely  necessary 
that  something  should  be  done  with  a  view  of 
easing  her  in  some  measure.  At  almost  every 
roll  to  leeward  she  shipped  a  sea,  several  of 
which  came  partially  down  into  the  cabin  dur- 
ing our  scuffle,  the  hatchway  having  been  left 
open  by  myself  when  I  descended.  The  entire 
range  of  bulwarks  to  larboard  had  been  swept 
away  as  well  as  the  caboose,  together  with  the 
jolly-boat  from  the  counter.  The  creaking  and 
working  of  the  mainmast,  too,  gave  indication 
that  it  was  nearly  sprung.  To  make  room  for 
more  stowage  in  the  after-hold,  the  heel  of  this 
mast  had  been  stepped  between  decks  (a  very 
reprehensible  practice,  occasionally  resorted  to 
by  ignorant  ship-builders),  so  that  it  was  in 
imminent  danger  of  working  from  its  step.  But, 
to  crown  all  our  difficulties,  we  plummed  the 
well,  and  found  no  less  than  seven  feet  of  water. 

Leaving  the  bodies  of  the  crew  lying  in  the 
cabin,  we  got  to  work  immediately  at  the  pumps 
—Parker,  of  course,  being  set  at  liberty  to  assist 
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OS  in  the  labor.  Augustus'  arm  was  bound  Q] 
as  well  as  we  could  effect  it,  and  he  did  what  h 
could,  but  that  was  not  much.  However,  w-i 
found  that  we  could  just  manage  to  keep  tb 
leak  from  gaining  upon  us  by  having  one  pum] 
constantly  going.  As  there  were  only  four  o: 
us,  this  was  severe  labor ;  but  we  endeavored  t> 
keep  up  our  spirits,  and  looked  anxiously  fo: 
daybreak,  when  we  hoped  to  lighten  the  brig  bj 
cutting  away  the  mainmast. 

In  this  manner  we  passed  a  night  of  terribli 
anxiety  and  fatigue,  and,  when  the  day  at  lengtl 
broke,  the  gale  had  neitiier  abated  in  the  least 
nor  were  ti^ere  any  signs  of  its  abating.  ¥f 
now  draped  the  bodies  on  deck  and  threw  then 
overboard.  Our  next  care  was  to  get  rid  of  th( 
mainmast.  The  necessary  preparations  having 
been  made,  Peters  cut  away  at  the  mast  (havin; 
found  axes  in  the  cabin),  while  the  rest  of  us 
stood  by  the  stays  and  lanyards.  As  the  brig 
gave  a  tremendous  lee-lurch,  the  word  was  given 
to  cut  away  the  weather-lanyards,  which  being 
done,  the  whole  mass  of  wood  and  rigging 
plunged  into  the  sea,  clear  of  the  brig,  and  with- 
out doing  any  material  injury.  We  now  found 
that  the  vessel  did  not  labor  quite  as  much  ai 
before,  but  our  situation  was  still  exceedingly 
precarious,  and  in  spite  of  the  utmost  exertions, 
we  could  not  gain  upon  the  leak  without  the  aid 
of  both  pumps.  The  little  assistance  which  Au- 
gu5itus  could  render  us  was  not  really  of  any 
importance.  To  add  to  our  distress,  a  heavy  sea. 
striking  the  brig  to  the  windward,  threw  her 
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off  several  points  from  the  wind,  and,  before 
she  could  regain  her  position,  another  broke 
completely  over  her,  and  hurled  her  full  upon 
her  beam-ends.  The  ballast  now  shifted  in  a 
mass  to  leeward  (the  stowage  had  been  knocking 
about  perfectly  at  random  for  some  time),  and 
for  a  few  moments  we  thought  nothing  could 
Mve  us  from  capsizing.  Presently,  however,  we 
partially  righted ;  but  the  ballast  still  retaining 
its  place  to  larboard,  we  lay  so  much  along  that 
It  was  useless  to  think  of  working  the  pumps, 
which  indeed  we  could  not  have  done  much 
longer  in  any  case,  as  our  hands  were  entirely 
raw  with  the  excessive  labor  we  had  undei^ne, 
and  were  bleeding  in  the  most  horrible  manner. 

Contrary  to  Parker's  advice,  we  now  pro- 
ceeded to  cut  away  the  foremast,  and  at  length 
accomplished  it  after  much  difiBculty,  owing  to 
the  position  in  which  we  lay.  In  going  over- 
board the  wreck  took  with  it  the  bowsprit,  and 
left  us  a  complete  hulk. 

So  far  we  had  had  reason  to  rejoice  in  the 
escape  of  our  long-boat,  which  had  received  no 
damage  from  any  of  the  huge  seas  which  had 
come  on  board.  But  we  had  not  long  to  con- 
gratulate ourselves;  for  the  foremast  having 
gone,  and,  of  course,  the  foresail  with  it,  by 
which  the  brig  had  been  steadied,  every  sea  now 
made  a  complete  breach  over  us,  and  in  five 
minutes  our  deck  was  swept  from  stem  to  stem, 
the  long-boat  and  starboard  bulwarks  torn  oflP, 
and  even  the  windlass  shattered  into  fragments. 
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It  was,  indeed,  hardly  possible  for  us  to  be  in  a 
more  pitiable  condition. 

At  noon  there  seemed  to  be  some  slight  ap- 
pearance of  the  gale's  abating,  but  in  this  we 
were  sadly  disappointed,  for  it  only  lulled  for 
a  few  minutes  to  blow  with  redoubled  fury. 
About  four  in  the  afternoon  it  was  utterly  im- 
possible to  stand  up  against  the  violence  of  the 
blast;  and,  as  the  night  closed  in  upon  us,  I 
had  not  a  shadow  of  hope  that  the  vessel  would 
hold  together  until  morning. 

By  midnight  we  had  settled  very  deep  in  the 
water,  which  was  now  up  to  the  orlop  deck. 
The  rudder  went  soon  afterward,  the  sea  which 
tore  it  away  lifting  the  after-portion  of  the  brig 
entirely  from  the  water,  against  which  she 
thumped  in  her  descent  with  such  a  concussion 
as  would  be  occasioned  by  going  ashore.  "We 
had  all  calculated  that  the  rudder  would  hold 
its  own  to  the  last,  as  it  was  unusually  strong, 
being  rigged  as  I  have  never  seen  one  rigged 
either  before  or  since.  Down  its  main  timber 
there  ran  a  succession  of  stout  iron  hooks,  and 
others  in  the  same  manner  down  the  stem-post 
Through  these  hooks  there  extended  a  very 
thick  wrought-iron  ix)d,  the  rudder  being  thus 
held  to  the  stem-i)ost  and  swinging  freely  on 
the  rod.  The  tremendous  force  of  the  sea  which 
tore  it  off  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact,  that 
the  hooks  in  the  stem-post,  which  ran  entirely 
through  it,  being  clinched  on  the  inside,  were 
drawn  every  one  of  them  completely  out  of  the 
solid  wood. 
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We  had  scarcely  time  to  draw  breath  after  the 
violence  of  this  shock,  when  one  of  the  inos€ 
tremendous  waves  I  had  then  ever  known  broke 
right  on  board  of  us,  sweeping  the  companion* 
w^  clear  off,  bursting  in  the  hatchwajrs,  and 
fllling  every  inch  of  the  vessel  with  water. 


CHAPTER  IX 

LnoxiLT,  just  before  night,  all  four  of  us  had 
lashed  ourselves  firmly  to  the  fragments  of  the 
windlass,  lying  in  this  manner  as  flat  upon  the 
deck  as  possible.  This  precaution  alone  saved 
US  from  destruction.  At  it  was,  we  were  all 
more  or  less  stunned  by  the  immense  weight  of 
water  which  tumbled  upon  us,  and  which  did 
not  roll  from  above  us  until  we  were  nearly 
exhausted.  As  soon  as  I  could  recover  breath, 
I  called  aloud  to  my  companions.  Auprustus 
alone  replied,  saying:  "It  is  all  over  with  us, 
and  may  God  have  mercy  upon  our  souls !  **  By 
and  by  both  the  others  were  enabled  to  speak, 
when  they  exhorted  us  to  take  courage,  as  there 
was  still  hope;  it  beim?  impossible,  from  the 
natui'e  of  the  cargo,  that  the  brig  could  go  down, 
and  there  being  every  chai  ^9  that  the  gale  would 
blow  over  by  the  morning.  These  words  in- 
spired me  with  new  life ;  for,  strange  as  it  m»y 
seem,  although  it  was  obvious  that  a  vessel  with 
a  cargo  of  empty  oil  casks  would  not  sink,  I  had 
been  hitherto  so  confused  in  mind  as  to  have 
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overlooked  this  consideration  altogether;  and 
the  danger  which  I  had  for  some  time  regarded 
as  the  most  imminent  was  that  of  foundering. 
As  hope  revived  within  me,  I  made  use  of  every 
opportunity  to  strengthen  the  lashings  which 
held  me  to  the  remains  of  the  windlass,  and  in 
this  occupation  I  soon  discovered  that  my  com< 
panions  were  also  busy.  The  night  was  as  dark 
as  it  could  possibly  be,  and  the  horrible  shrieV 
ing  din  and  confusion  which  surrounded  "if.  it 
is  useless  to  attempt  describing.  Our  decl^  i^  - 
level  with  the  sea,  or  rather  we  were  encii<;.  i 
with  a  towering  ridge  of  foam,  a  porti'<'  ^f 
which  swept  over  us  every  instant  It  i  .ijt 
too  much  to  say  that  our  heads  were  not  faiil^ 
out  of  water  more  than  one  second  in  three. 
Although  we  lay  close  together,  no  one  of  us 
could  see  the  other,  or,  indeed,  any  portion  of 
the  brig  itself,  upon  which  we  were  so  tempes- 
tuously hurled  about.  At  intervals  we  called 
one  to  the  other,  thus  endeavoring  to  keep  alive 
hope,  and  render  consolation  and  encouragement 
to  such  of  us  as  stood  most  in  need  of  it.  The 
feeble  condition  of  Augustus  made  him  an  object 
of  solicitude  with  us  all ;  and  as,  from  the  lace- 
rated condition  of  his  right  arm,  it  must  have 
been  impossible  for  him  to  secure  his  lashings 
with  any  degree  of  firmness,  we  were  in  momen- 
tary expectation  of  finding  that  he  had  gone 
overboard — ^yet  to  render  him  aid  was  a  thing 
altogether  out  of  the  question.  Fortunately,  his 
station  was  more  secure  than  that  of  any  of  the 
rest  of  us;  for  the  upper  part  of  his  body  lying 
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jnft  beneath  a  portion  of  the  shattered  windlaai, 
the  seaa,  as  they  tumbled  in  upon  him,  were 
greatly  broken  in  their  violence.  In  any  other 
lituation  than  this  (into  which  he  had  been  ae- 
-identally  thrown  after  having  lashed  himself 
r  very  exposed  spot)  he  must  inevitably  have 
wrishe'  Vfore  morning.  Owing  to  the  brig's 
i  K  fc  'i"  along,  we  were  all  less  liable  to  be 
vaal.'.l  (;  li  n  otherwise  would  have  been  the 
',  as  I  have  before  stated,  was  to 
one  half  of  the  deck  being  con- 
water.  The  seas,  therefore,  which 
starboard  were  much  broken,  by 
libels  H.de,  only  reaching  us  in  fragments 
•ay  liat  on  our  faces;  while  those  which 
'  ■'Ti..^  L  vva.  larboard  being  what  are  called  back- 
^  T  strs  and  obtaining  little  hold  upon  us  on 
account  of  our  posture,  had  not  sufficient  force 
to  drag  us  from  our  fastenings. 
.  In  ^lis  frightful  situation  we  lay  until  the 
day  broke  so  as  to  show  us  more  fully  the  hor- 
rors which  surrounded  us.  Th ;  brig  was  a  mere 
log,  rolling  about  at  the  mercy  of  every  wave; 
the  gale  was  upon  the  increase,  if  any  thing, 
blowing  indeed  a  complete  hurricane,  and  there 
appeared  to  us  no  earthly  prospect  of  deliver- 
auce.  For  several  hours  we  held  on  in  silence, 
expecting  every  moment  that  our  lashings  would 
either  give  way,  that  the  remains  of  the  wind- 
lass would  go  by  +he  board,  or  that  some  of  the 
huge  seas,  whic  roared  in  every  direction 
around  us  and  al  7e  us,  would  drive  the  hulk 
>o  Car  beneath  the  water  that  we  should  be 
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drowned  before  it  eould  regain  the  surface.  By 
the  mercy  of  God,  however,  we  were  preserved 
from  these  imminent  dangers,  and  about  midday 
were  cheered  by  the  light  of  the  blessed  sua 
Shortly  afterward  we  could  perceive  a  sensible 
diminution  in  the  force  of  the  wind,  when,  now 
for  the  first  time  since  the  latter  part  of  the 
evening  before,  Augustus  spoke,  asking  Peters, 
who  lay  closest  to  him,  if  he  thought  there  was 
any  possibility  of  our  being  saved.  As  no  reply 
was  at  first  made  to  this  question,  we  all  con- 
cluded that  the  hybrid  had  been  drowned  where 
he  lay ;  but  presently,  to  oar  great  joy,  he  spoke, 
althoug!^  very  feebly,  saying  that  he  was  ii 
great  pain,  being  so  cut  by  the  tightness  of  h  j 
lashings  across  ti^e  stomach,  that  he  must  either 
find  means  of  loosening  them  or  perish,  as  it 
was  impossible  that  he  could  endure  his  misery 
much  longer.  This  occasioned  us  great  distn  ss, 
as  it  was  altogether  useless  to  think  of  aiding 
him  in  any  manner  while  the  sea  continued 
washing  over  us  as  it  did.  We  exhorted  him  to 
bear  his  sufferings  with  fortitude,  and  promised 
to  seize  the  first  opportunity  which  should  offer 
itself  to  relieve  him.  He  replied  that  it  would 
soon  be  too  late;  that  it  would  be  all  over  with 
him  before  we  could  help  him;  and  then,  after 
moaning:  I'or  some  minutes,  lay  silent,  when  we 
concluded  that  he  had  perished. 

As  the  evening  drew  on,  the  sea  had  fallen  so 
much  that  scarcely  more  than  one  wave  broke 
over  the  hulk  from  windward  in  the  course  of 
five  minutes,  and  the  wind  had  abated  a  great 
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deal,  although  still  blowing  a  severe  gale.  I 
had  not  heard  any  of  my  companions  speak  for 
hours,  and  now  called  to  Augustus.  He  replied, 
although  very  feebly,  so  that  I  could  not  distin- 
guish what  he  said.  I  then  spoke  to  Peters  and 
to  Parker,  neither  of  whom  returned  any 
answer. 

Shortly  after  this  period  I  fell  into  a  state  of 
partial  insensibility,  during  which  the  most 
pleasing  images  floated  in  my  imagination ;  such 
as  green  trees,  waving  meadows  of  ripe  grain, 
processions  of  dancing  girls,  troops  of  cavalry, 
and  other  phantasies.  I  now  remembered  that, 
in  all  which  passed  before  my  mind's  eye, 
motion  was  a  predominant  idea.  Thus,  I  never 
fancied  any  stationary  object,  such  as  a  house, 
a  mountain,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind ;  but  wind- 
mills, ships,  lai^e  birds,  balloons,  people  on 
horseback,  carriages  driving  f urioudy,  and  sim- 
ilar moving  objects,  presented  themselves  in  end- 
less succession.  When  I  recovered  from  this 
state,  the  sun  was,  as  near  as  I  could  guess,  an 
hour  high.  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  bring- 
ing to  recollection  the  various  circumstances 
eonnected  with  my  situation,  and  for  some  time 
remained  firmly  convinced  that  I  was  still  in  the 
hold  of  the  brig,  near  the  box,  and  that  the  body 
of  Parker  was  that  of  Tiger. 

When  I  at  length  completely  came  to  my 
senses,  I  found  that  the  wind  blew  no  more  than 
a  moderate  breeze,  and  that  the  sea  was  com- 
pa'xtively  calm ;  so  much  so  that  it  only  washed 
over  the  brig  amidships.  My  left  arm  had 
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broken  loose  from  iti.  lashings,  and  wa«  muci 
cut  about  the  elbow;  my  right  was  entirely  Ih'. 
numbed,  and  the  hand  and  wrist  swollen  pro 
digiously  by  the  pressure  of  the  rope,  which  had 
worketi  from  the  shoulder  downward.     I  was 
also  in  great  pain  from  another  rcpe  which  wont 
about  my  waist,  and  had  been  drawn  to  an  in- 
sufferable degree  of  tightness.     Looking  round 
upon  my  companions.   I  saw  that  Peters  still 
lived,  although  a  thick  line  was  pulled  so  for- 
t  bly  aroimd  his  loins  sis  to  give  him  the  appoar- 
a  .?e  of  being  cut  nearly  in  two :  as  I  stirred,  he 
made  a  feeble  motion  to  me  with  his  hand,  point- 
ing to  the  rope.    Augustus  gave  no  indication  of 
life  whatever,  and  was  bent  nearly  double  across 
a  splinter  of  the  windlass.    Parker  spoke  to  i-r 
when  he  saw  me  moving,  and  asked  me  if  I  Iisd 
not  sufficient  strength  to  release  him  from  L:s 
situation,  saying,  that  if  I  would  summon  i:? 
what  spirits  I  could,  and  contrive  to  xintie  li  ni 
we  might  yet  save  our  lives:  but  that  othenrLsr 
we  must  all  perish.    I  told  him  to  take  eourac  . 
and  I  would  endeavor  to  free  him.    Feelini:  ii 
my  pantaloons  pocket,  I  got  hold  of  my  p.-. 
knife,  and.  after  several  ineffectual  attempts,  s: 
length  succeeded  in  opening  it.    I  then,  with  nr 
left  hand,  managed  to  free  my  ridit  fr»>n:  ;:5 
fastenings,  and  afterward  cut  the  other  r  :>?* 
which  held  me.     Tpon  attempting,  however.  *• 
move  fram  my  position.  I  found  that  mv    -s 
failed  me  altwrether.  and  that  I  could  not  :?: 
up :  neither  could  I  move  my  right  arm  in  ?xr 
direction.    Upon  mentioning  this  to  Parker,  be 
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advised  me  to  lie  quiet  W  a  few  minutes,  hold< 
ing  on  to  the  windlass  with  my  left  hand,  so  as 
to  allow  time  for  the  blood  to  circulate.  Doing 
this,  the  numbness  presently  began  to  die  away 
80  that  I  could  move  first  one  of  my  legs,  and 
then  the  other,  and,  shortly  afterward  I  re- 
gained the  partial  use  df  my  right  arm.  I  now 
crawled  with  great  caution  toward  Parker,  with- 
out getting  on  my  legs,  and  soon  cut  loose  all 
the  lashings  about  him,  when,  after  a  short  de- 
lay, he  also  recovered  the  partial  use  of  his 
limbs.  "We  now  \ofSt  no  time  in  getting  loose  tb«» 
rope  from  Peters.  It  had  cut  a  deep  gash 
through  the  waist-band  of  his  woollen  panta- 
loons, and  through  two  shins,  and  made  its  way 
into  his  groin,  from  which  the  blood  flowed  out 
copiously  as  we  removed  the  cordage.  No  .sooner 
had  we  removed  it,  however,  than  he  s3>oke,  and 
seemed  to  experience  instant  relief,  being  able 
to  move  with  much  greater  ease  than  either  Par- 
ker or  myself — this  was  no  doubt  owing  to  the 
discharge  of  blood- 

We  Iwd  little  hopes  that  Auamstus  would  re- 
cover, as  he  evince<l  no  si 2ms  of  lift--,  bnt,  upon 
getting  to  him.  we  discovered  that  he  had  merely 
swooned  from  loss  of  blood,  the  bandages  we  had 
placed  around  his  wounded  arm  having  been 
torn  oH  by  the  water:  none  of  the  ropes  which 
held  Lim  to  the  windlass  'vere  drawn  «mfficiently 
tisrht  to  occasion  his  de?ith.  Having  relieved 
him  from  the  fastenings,  and  srot  him  clear  of 
the  broken  wood  abnnt  the  windlas.s.  we  secured 
him  in  a  dry  place  to  windward,  with  his  head 
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somewhat  lower  than  his  body,  and  all  three  o 
us  busied  ourselves  in  chafing  his  limbs.     Ii 
about  half  an  hour  he  eame  to  himself,  althougl 
It  was  not  until  the  next  morning  that  he  gav( 
signs  of  recognizing  any  of  us,  or  had  suflBcienl 
strength  to  speak.    By  the  time  we  had  thus  gol 
clear  of  our  lashings  it  was  quite  dark,  and  it 
began  to  cloud  up,  so  that  we  were  again  in  the 
greatest  agony  lest  it  should  come  on  to  blow 
hard,  in  which  event  nothing  could  have  saved 
us  from  perishing,  exliausted  as  we  were.     By 
good  fortune  it  continued  very  moderate  durinsj 
the  night,  the  sea  subsiding  every  minute,  which 
gave  us  great  hopes  of  ultimate  preservation     \ 
gentle  breeze  still  blew  from  the  N.  W.,  but  the 
weather  was  not  at   all   cold.     Augustus  was 
lashed  carefully  to  windward  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  prevent  him  from  slipping  overboard  with 
the  rolls  of  the  vessel,  as  he  was  still  too  weak 
to  hold  on  at  all.     For  ourselves  there  was  no 
such  neeesBity.    We  sat  close  together,  support- 
mg  each  other  with  the  aid  of  the  broken  rop^s 
about  the  windlass,   and  devising  methods  uf 
escape  from  our  frightful  situation.  We  derivihi 
much  comfort  from  taking  off  our  clohes  and 
wringing  the  water  from  them.    When  wo  {nit 
them  on  after  this,  they  felt  remarkablv  warm 
and  pleasant,  and  served  to  invigorate  iis  in  no 
little  degree.    We  helped  Augustus  off  with  his. 
and  wrimg  them  for  him,  when  he  erperienced 
the  same  comfort. 

Our  chief  sufferings  were  now  those  of  hun- 
ger and  thirst,  and  when  we  looked  forward  to 
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tiie  means  of  relief  in  this  respect,  our  hearts 
sunk  within  us,  and  we  were  induced  to  regret 
that  we  had  escaped  the  less  dreadful  perils  of 
the  sea.  We  endeavored,  however,  to  console 
ourselves  with  the  hope  of  heing  speedily  picked 
up  by  some  vessel,  and  encouraged  each  other 
to  bear  with  fortitude  the  eviJs  that  might 
happen. 

The  morning  of  the  fourteenth  at  length 
dawned,  and  the  weather  still  continued  clear 
and  pleasant,  with  a  steady  but  very  light  breeze 
from  the  N.  W.  The  sea  was  now  quite  smooth, 
and  as,  from  some  cause  which  we  could  not  de- 
termine, the  brig  did  not  lie  so  much  along  as  she 
had  done  before,  the  deck  was  comparatively  dry, 
and  we  could  move  about  with  freedom.  We  had 
now  been  better  than  three  entire  days  and 
niehts  without  either  food  or  drink,  and  it  be- 
tame  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  make 
an  attempt  to  get  up  something  from  below.  As 
the  brig  was  completely  full  of  water,  we  went  to 
this  work  despondinsly,  and  with  but  little  ex- 
pectation of  being  able  to  obtain  any  thing.  We 
made  a  kind  of  drag  by  driving  some  nails  whifeh 
we  broke  out  from  the  remains  of  the  companion- 
hatch  into  tvvo  pieces  of  wood.  Tying  these  across 
each  other,  and  fastening  them  to  the  end  of  a 
rope,  we  threw  them  into  the  cabin,  and  dragged 
them  to  and  fro,  in  the  faint  hope  of  being 
thus  able  to  entansrle  some  article  which  might 
be  of  use  to  us  for  food,  or  which  might  at  least 
render  us  assistance  in  getting  it.  We  spent  the 
greater  part  of  the  morning  in  this  labor  without 
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effect,  flBhing  up  nothing  more  than  a  few  bed 
clothes,  which  were  readily  caught  by  the  naili 
Indeed,  our  contrivance  was  so  very  clumsy  thai 
any  greater  success  was  hardly  to  be  anticipated, 

We  now  tried  the  forecastle,  but  equally  in 
vam,  and  were  upon  the  brink  of  despair,  when 
Peters  proposed  that  we  should  fasten  a  rope  to 
his  body,  and  let  him  make  an  attempt  to  get  up 
something  by  diving  into  the  cabin.  This  propo- 
sition we  hailed  with  all  the  delight  which  reviv- 
ing  hope  could  inspire.  He  proceeded  immedi- 
ately to  strip  off  his  clothes  with  the  exception  of 
his  pantaloons ;  and  a  strong  rope  was  then  care- 
fully fastened  around  his  middle,  being  brought 
up  over  his  shoulders  in  such  a  manner  that 
thore  was  no  possibility  of  its  slipping.  The 
undertaking  was  one  of  great  difficulty  and 
danger;  for,  as  we  could  hardly  expect  to  find 
much,  if  any  provision  in  the  cabin  itself,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  diver,  after  letting  himself 
down,  should  make  a  turn  to  the  right,  and  pro- 
ceed under  water  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  feet. 
in  a  narrow  passage,  to  the  store-room,  and  re- 
turn, without  drawing  breath. 

Every  thing  being  ready,  Peters  now  descend- 
ed into  the  cabin,  goincr  down  the  companion- 
ladder  until  the  water  reached  his  chin.  He  then 
plunged  in,  head  first,  turning  to  the  right  as  he 
plunged,  and  endeavoring  to  make  his  way  to  the 
store-room.  In  this  first  attempt,  however,  he 
was  altogether  unsuccessful.  In  less  than  half  a 
minute  after  his  going  down  we  felt  the  rope 
jerked  violently  (the  signal  we  had  agreed  upon 
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mhm  he  deiired  to  be  drawn  up).  We  accord- 
ingly drew  him  up  instantly,  but  so  incautiously 
u  to  bruise  him  badly  against  the  ladder.  He 
had  brought  nothing  with  him,  and  had  been  un- 
able to  penetrate  more  than  a  very  little  way  into 
the  passage,  owing  to  the  constant  exertions  he 
found  it  necessary  to  make  in  order  to  keep  him- 
self from  floating  up  against  the  deck.  Upon 
getting  out  he  was  very  much  exhausted,  and 
had  to  rest  full  fifteen  minutes  before  he  could 
again  venture  to  descend. 

The  second  attempt  met  with  even  worse  suc- 
cess; for  he  remained  so  long  under  water  with- 
ont  giving  the  signal,  that,  becoming  alarmed 
for  his  safety,  we  drew  him  out  without  it,  and 
found  that  he  was  almost  at  the  last  gasp,  having, 
as  he  said,  repeatedly  jerked  at  the  rope  with- 
out our  feeling  it.  This  was  probably  owing  to 
a  portion  of  it  having  become  entangled  in  the 
balustrade  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder.  This  balus- 
trade was,  indeed,  so  much  in  the  way,  that  we 
determined  to  remove  it,  if  possible,  before  pro- 
ceeding with  our  design.  As  we  had  no  means  of 
getting  it  away  except  by  main  force,  we  all  de- 
scended into  the  water  as  far  as  we  could  on  the 
ladder,  and  giving  a  pull  against  it  with  our 
united  screngtii,  succeeded  in  breaking  it  downl 

The  third  attempt  was  equally  unsuccessful 
with  the  two  first,  and  it  now  became  evident 
that  nothing  could  be  done  in  this  manner  with- 
out the  aid  of  some  weight  with  which  the  diver 
might  steady  himself  and  keep  to  the  floor  of  the 
cabin  while  making  his  search.    For  a  long  time 
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we  looked  about  in  vain  for  something  whic 
might  answer  this  purpose;  but  at  length,  t 
our  great  joy,  we  discovered  one  of  the  weathei 
forechains  so  loose  that  we  had  not  the  least  dij 
ficulty  in  wrenching  it  off.  Having  fastened  thi 
securely  to  one  of  his  ankles,  Peters  now  mad 
his  fourth  descent  into  the  cabi^,  and  this  tini 
succeeded  in  making  his  way  to  the  door  of  th 
steward's  room.  To  his  inexpressible  grief,  how 
ever,  he  found  it  locked,  and  was  obliged  to  re 
turn  without  eflfecting  an  entrance,  as,  with  thi 
greatest  exertion,  he  could  remain  under  watei 
not  more,  at  the  utmost  extent,  than  a  single  min 
ute.  Our  affairs  now  looked  gloomy  indeed,  and 
neither  Augustus  nor  myself  could  refrain  fron 
bursting  into  tears,  as  we  thought  of  the  host  ol 
difficulties  which  encompassed  us,  and  the  slighl 
probability  which  existed  of  our  finally  making 
an  escape.  But  this  weakness  was  not  of  long 
duration.  Throwing  ourselves  on  our  knees  to 
God,  we  implored  His  aid  in  the  many  dangen 
which  beset  us;  and  arose  with  renewed  hope 
and  vigor  to  think  what  could  yet  be  done  hj 
mortal  means  toward  accomplishing  our  delir* 
erance- 


CHAPTER  X 

Shobtlt  afterward  an  incident  occurred 
which  I  am  induced  to  look  upon  as  more  intense- 
ly productive  of  emotion,  as  far  more  replete 
with  the  extremes  first  of  delight  and  then  ol 
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liorrcr,  thaa  even  any  of  the  thoiuand  chaneei 
which  afterward  befell  me  in  nine  long  yeiirs, 
erowded  with  events  of  the  moat  startling  and, 
in  many  cases,  of  the  most  onconceived  and  un- 
conceivable character.  We  were  lying  on  the 
deck  neur  the  companion-way,  and  debating  the 
possibility  of  yet  making  our  way  into  the  store- 
room,  when,  looking  toward  Augustus,  who  lay 
fronting  myself,  I  perceived  that  he  had  become 
all  at  once  deadly  pale,  and  that  his  lips  were 
quivering  in  the  most  singular  and  unaccount- 
able manner.  Greatly  alarmed,  I  spoke  to  him, 
but  he  made  me  no  reply,  and  I  was  beginning  to 
think  that  he  was  suddenly  taken  ill,  when  I  took 
notice  of  his  eyes,  which  were  glaring  apparently 
at  some  object  behind  me.  I  turned  my  head, 
and  shall  never  forget  the  ecstatic  joy  which 
thrilled  through  every  particle  of  my  frame, 
when  I  perceived  a  iai^e  brig  bearing  down  upon 
us,  and  not  more  than  a  couple  of  miles  off.  I 
sprung  to  my  feet  as  if  a  musket  bullet  had  sud- 
denly struck  me  to  the  heart;  and,  stretching 
cut  my  arms  in  the  direction  of  the  vessel,  stood 
in  this  manner,  motionless,  and  unable  to  articu- 
late a  syllable.  Peters  and  Parker  were  equally 
affected,  although  in  different  ways.  The  for- 
mer danced  about  the  deck  like  a  madman,  utter- 
ing the  most  extravagant  rhodomontades,  inter- 
mingled with  howls  and  imprecations,  while  the 
latter  burst  into  tears,  and  continued  for  many 
minutes  weeping  like  a  child. 

The  vessel  in  sight  was  a  large  hermaphrodit« 
brig,  of  a  Dutch  build,  and  painted  blacl^  with  a 
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tawdry  gilt  flffnre-head.  She  had  evidently  aeeo 
a  good  deal  of  rough  weather,  and,  we  suppoaed, 
had  suffered  much  in  the  gale  which  had  proved 
w)  diiastrous  to  ourselvea;  for  her  fore-topmast 
was  gone,  and  some  of  her  starboard  bulwarks. 
When  we  first  saw  her,  she  was,  as  I  have  already 
said,  about  two  miles  off  and  to  windward,  bear- 
ing down  upon  us.  The  breeze  was  very  gentle, 
and  what  astonished  us  chiefly  was,  that  she  had 
no  other  sails  set  than  her  foresail  and  mainsaU, 
with  a  flying  jib — of  (wurse  she  came  down  but 
slowly,  and  our  impatience  amounted  nearly  to 
frenzy.  The  awkward  manner  in  which  she 
steered,  too,  was  remarked  by  all  of  us,  even  ex- 
cited as  we  were.  She  yawed  about  so  consider- 
ably, that  once  or  twice  we  thought  it  impossible 
she  could  see  us,  or  imagined  that,  having  seen 
us,  and  discovered  no  person  on  board,  she  was 
about  to  tack  and  make  off  in  another  directica 
Upon  each  of  these  occasions  we  screamed  and 
shouted  at  the  top  of  our  voices,  when  the  stran- 
ger would  appear  to  change  for  a  momoit  her  in- 
tention, and  again  hold  on  toward  u»— this  sin- 
gular conduct  being  repeated  two  or  three  times, 
so  that  at  last  we  could  think  of  no  other  numner 
of  accounting  for  it  than  by  supposing  the 
helmsman  to  be  in  liquor. 

No  person  was  seen  upon  her  decks  until  she 
arrived  within  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  us. 
We  then  saw  three  seamen,  whom  by  their  dress 
we  took  to  be  Hollanders.  Two  of  these  were  ly- 
ing on  some  old  sails  near  the  forecastle,  and  the 
third,  who  appeared  to  be  looking  at  us  with  great 
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mrkdtj,  was  leaning  over  the  starboard  bow 
near  the  bowsprit.  This  last  was  a  stout  and  tall 
man,  with  a  very  dark  skin.  He  seemed  by  his 
manner  to  be  encouraging  us  to  have  patience, 
nodding  to  us  in  a  cheerful  although  rather  odd 
way,  and  smiling  constantly,  so  as  to  display  a 
•et  of  the  most  brilliantly  white  teeth.  As  his 
Tenel  drew  nearer,  wo  saw  a  red  flannel  cap 
which  he  had  on  fall  from  his  head  into  the 
water;  but  of  this  he  took  little  or  no  notice,  con< 
tinning  his  odd  smiles  and  gesticulations.  I  re< 
late  these  things  and  circumstances  minutely, 
and  I  relate  them,  it  must  be  understood,  precise- 
ly  as  they  appeared  to  us. 

The  brig  came  on  slowly,  and  now  more  steaa- 
fly  than  before,  and— I  cannot  speak  calmly  of 
this  event — our  hearts  leaped  up  wildly  within 
us,  and  we  poured  out  our  whole  souls  in  shouts 
and  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  complete,  unex- 
pected, and  glorious  deliverance  that  was  so  pal- 
pably at  hand.  Of  a  sudden,  and  all  at  once, 
there  came  wafted  over  the  ocean  from  the 
rtrange  vessel  (which  was  now  close  upon  us)  a 
■mell,  a  stench,  such  as  the  whole  world  has 
no  name  for— no  conception  of— ^hellish — utter- 
ly suffocating— insufferable,  inconceivable.  I 
gasped  for  breath,  and  turning  to  my  compan- 
ions,  perceived  that  they  were  paler  than  marble. 
But  we  had  now  no  time  left  fo-*  question  or  sur- 
mise—the brig  was  within  fifty  feet  of  us,  and  it 
seemed  to  be  her  intention  to  run  under  our 
counter,  that  we  might  board  her  without  put- 
ting out  a  boat    We  rushed  aft,  when,  suddenly, 
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a  wide  yaw  threw  her  off  full  five  or  six  pol 

from  the  course  she  had  been  running,  and, 

she  passed  under  our  stem  at  the  distance 

about  twenty  feet,  we  had  a  full  view  of  1 

decks.    Shall  I  ever  forget  the  triple  horror 

that  spectacle?     Twenty-five  or  thirty  hum 

bodies,  among  whom  were  several  females,  1 

scattered  about  between  the  counter  and  the  g 

ley  in  the  last  and  most  loathsome  state  of  p 

trefaction.    We  plainly  saw  that  not  a  soul  liv 

in  that  fated  vessel!    Yet  we  could  not  h( 

shouting  to  the  dead  for  help!    Yes,  long  a 

loudly  did  we  beg,  in  the  agony  of  the  momej 

that  those  silent  and  disgusting  images  wou 

stay  for  us,  would  not  abandon  us  to  become  11 

them,  would  receive  us  among  their  goodly  coi 

pany !    We  were  raving  with  horror  and  despt 

— thoroughly  mad  through  the  anguish  of  o 

grievous  disappointment. 

As  our  first  loud  yell  of  terror  broke  forth, 
was  replied  to  by  something,  from  near  the  bo 
sprit  of  the  stranger,  so  closely  resembling  t 
scream  of  a  human  voice  that  the  nicest  e; 
might  have  been  startled  and  deceived.  At  tl 
instant  another  sudden  yaw  brought  the  regi( 
of  the  forecastle  for  a  moment  into  view,  ar 
w?  beh  'd  at  once  the  origin  of  the  soun 
We  saw  the  tall  stout  figure  still  leanir 
on  the  bulwark,  and  still  nodding  his  hea 
to  and  fro,  but  his  face  was  now  turne 
from  us  so  that  we  could  not  behold  it.  H 
arms  were  extended  over  the  rail,  and  the  pain 
of  his  hands  fell  outward.     His  knees  wei 
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lodged  upon  a  stout  rope,  tightly  stretched,  and 
reaching  from  the  heel  of  the  bowsprit  to  a  cat- 
head. On  his  back,  from  which  a  portion  of  the 
shirt  had  been  torn,  leaving  it  bare,  there  sat  a 
hage  sea-gull,  busily  gorging  itself  with  the  hor- 
rible flesh,  its  bill  and  talons  deep  buried,  and  its 
white  plumage  spattered  all  over  with  blood.  As 
the  brig  moved  farther  round  so  as  to  bring  us 
close  in  view,  the  bird,  with  much  apparent  diflS- 
culty,  drew  out  its  crimsoned  head,  and,  after 
eyeing  us  for  a  moment  as  if  stupefied,  arose 
lazily  from  the  body  upon  which  it  had  been 
feasting,  and,  flying  directly  above  our  deck, 
hovered  there  a  while  with  a  portion  of  clotted 
and  liver-like  substance  in  its  beak.  The  horrid 
morsel  dropped  at  length  with  a  sullen  splash  im- 
mediately at  the  feet  of  Parker.  May  God  for- 
give me,  but  now,  for  the  first  time,  there  flashed 
through  my  mind  a  thought,  a  thought  which  I 
will  not  mention,  and  I  felt  myself  making  a  step 
toward  the  ensanguined  spot.  I  looked  upward, 
and  the  eyes  of  Augustus  met  my  own  with  a  de- 
gree of  intense  and  eager  meaning  which  imme- 
diately  brought  me  to  my  senses.  I  sprang  for- 
ward, quickly,  and,  with  a  deep  shudder,  threw 
j  the  frightful  thing  into  the  sea. 

The  body  from  whicl'  it  had  bef^n  taken,  rest- 
ing as  it  did  upon  the  rope,  had  been  easily 
swayed  to  and  fro  by  the  exertions  of  the  car- 
nivorjus  bird,  and  it  was  this  motion  vhich  had 
at  first  impressed  us  with  the  belief  of  its  be- 
ing alive.  As  the  gull  relieved  it  of  its  weight. 
It  swung  round  and  feU  partially  over,  so  that 
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the  face  was  fully  discovered.  Never,  sni 
was  any  object  so  terribly  full  of  awel 
eyes  were  gone,  and  the  whole  flesh  around 
mouth,  leaving  the  teeth  utterly  naked.  1 
then,  was  the  smile  which  had  cheered  ua 
to  hoppf  this  the— but  I  forbear.  The  brig 
I  have  already  told,  passed  under  our  stem, 
made  its  way  slowly  but  steadily  to  leewi 
With  her  and  with  her  terrible  crew  went 
our  gay  visions  of  deliverance  and  joy.  D( 
erately  as  she  went  by,  we  might  possibly  1 
found  means  of  boarding  her,  had  not  our  s 
den  disappointment,  and  the  appalling  nal 
of  the  discovery  which  accompanied  it,  laid 
tirely.  prostrate  every  active  faculty  of  ni 
and  body.  We  had  seen  and  felt,  but  we  co 
neither  think  nor  act,  until,  alas !  too  late.  I 
much  our  intellects  had  been  weakened  by  i 
incident  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact,  that  w! 
the  vessel  had  proceeded  so  far  that  we  co 
perceive  no  more  than  the  half  of  her  hull, 
proposition  was  seriously  entertained  of  attem 
ing  to  overtake  her  by  swimming ! 

I  have,  since  this  period,  vainly  endeavo 
to  obtain  some  clew  to  the  hideous  uneertaii 
which  enveloped  the  fate  of  the  stranger.  I 
build  and  general  appearance,  as  I  have  bef 
stated,  led  us  to  the  belief  that  she  was  a  Du 
trader,  and  the  dresses  of  the  crew  also  s 
tained  this  opinion.  We  might  have  easily  s( 
the  name  upon  her  stem,  and,  indeed,  tai 
other  observations,  which  would  have  guided 
in  making  out  her  character;  but  the  intei 
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excitement  of  the  moment  blinded  us  to  eveiy 
thing  of  that  nature.  From  the  saffron-like  hue 
of  such  of  the  corpses  as  were  not  entirely  de« 
cayed,  we  concluded  that  the  whole  of  her  com- 
pany had  perished  by  the  yellow  fever,  or  some 
other  virulent  disease  of  the  same  fearful  kind. 
If  such  were  the  case  (and  I  know  not  what 
else  to  imagine),  death,  to  judge  from  the  posi- 
tions of  the  bodies,  must  have  come  upon  them 
in  a  manner  awfully  sudden  and  overwhelming, 
—in  a  way  totally  distinct  from  that  which 
generally  characterizes  even  the  most  deadly 
pestilences  with  which  mankind  are  acquainted. 
It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  poison,  accidentally 
introduced  into  some  of  their  sea-stores,  may 
have  brought  about  the  disaster;  or  that  the 
eating  some  unknown  venomous  species  of  fish, 
or  other  marine  animal,  or  oceanic  bird,  might 
have  induced  it, — but  it  is  utterly  useless  to 
form  conjectures  where  all  is  involved,  and  will, 
no  doubt,  remain  for  ever  involved,  in  the  most 
appalling  and  unfathomable  mystery. 


CHAPTER  XI 

We  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  a  con- 
dition of  stupid  lethargy,  gazing  after  the  re- 
treating vessel  until  the  darkness,  hiding  her 
from  our  sight,  recalled  us  in  some  measure  to 
our  senses.  The  pangs  of  hunger  and  thirst 
then  returned,  absorbing  all  other  cares  and  con- 
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siderations.  Nothing,  however,  could  be  ( 
untU  the  moming,  and,  securing  ourselve 
well  as  possible,  we  endeavored  to  snatch  a  J 
repose.  In  this  I  8uc.«jeded  beyond  my  ex 
tations,  sleeping  until  my  companions,  who 
not  been  so  fortunate,  aroused  me  at  daybi 
to  renew  our  attempts  at  getting  up  nrovi 
from  the  hull. 

It  was  now  a  dead  cahn,  with  the  sea 
smooth  as  I  have  ever  known  it,— the  weai 
warm  and  pleasant.  The  brig  was  out  of  si 
We  commenced  our  operations  by  wrenching 
with  some  trouble,  another  of  the  fore-cha 
and  havmg  fastened  both  to  Peters'  feet 
again  made  an  endeavor  to  reach  the  door  of 
store-room,  thinking  it  possible  that  he  mi 
be  able  to  force  it  open,  provided  he  could 
at  it  m  sufficient  time;  and  this  he  hoped  to 
as  the  hulk  lay  much  more  steadily  than  bef( 

He  succeeded  very  quickly  in  reachiu^ 

door,  when,  loosening  one  of  the  chains  °fr 

his  ankle,  he  made  every  exertion  to  force 

passage  with  it,  but  in  vain,  the  frame-work 

the  room  being  far  stronger  than  was  anti 

pated.     He  was  quite  exhausted  with  his  Jo 

stay  under  water,   and   it   became   absolute 

necesaiy  that  some  other  one  of  us  should  ta 

his  place.    For  this  service  Parker  immediate 

volunteered;  but,  after  making  three  ineffectt 

efforts,  found  that  he  could  never  even  sucee 

in  getting  near  the  door.    The  condition  of  A 

gustus    wounded  arm  rendered  it  useless  f 

nim  to  attempt  go?ng  down,  as  he  would  be  u 
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able  to  force  the  room  open  should  he  reach  it, 
!  and  it  accordingly  now  devolved  upon  me  to 
exert  myself  for  our  common  deliverance. 

Peters  had  left  one  of  the  chains  in  the 
passage,  and  I  found,  upon  plunging  in,  that  I 
had  not  sufficient  balance  to  keep  me  firmly 
down.  ^  I  determined,  therefore,  to  attempt  no 
more,  in  my  first  effort,  than  merely  to  recover 
the  other  chain.  In  groping  along  the  floor  of 
the  passage  for  this,  I  felt  a  hard  substance, 
which  I  immediately  grasped,  not  having  time 
to  ascertain  what  it  was,  but  returning  and  as- 
cending instantly  to  the  surface.  The  prize 
proved  to  be  a  bottle,  and  our  joy  may  be  con- 
ceived when  I  say  that  it  was  foand  to  be  full 
of  port-wine.  Giving  thanks  to  God  for  this 
timely  and  cheering  assistance,  we  immediately 
drew  the  cork  with  my  penknife,  and,  each  tak- 
ing a  moderate  sup,  felt  the  most  indescribable 
comfort  from  the  warmth,  strength,  and  spirits 
with  which  it  inspired  us.  We  then  carefully 
recorked  the  bottle,  and,  by  means  of  a  hand- 
kerchief, swung  it  in  such  a  manner  that  there 
was  no  possibility  of  its  getting  broken. 

Having  rested  a  while  after  this  fortunate 
discoveiy,  I  again  descended,  and  now  recovered 
the  chain,  with  which  I  instantly  came  up.  I 
then  fastened  it  on  and  went  down  for  the 
third  time,  when  I  became  fully  satisfied  that  no 
exertions  whatever,  in  that  situation,  would 
enable  me  to  force  open  the  door  of  the  store- 
room.   I  therefore  returned  in  detjpair. 

Th^re  seemed  now  to  be  no  longer  any  room 
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for  hope,  and  I  could  perceive  in  the  con 

nances  of  my  companions  that  they  had  n 

up  their  minds  to  perish.     The  wine  had 

dently  produced  in  them  a  species  of  deliri 

Which,  perhaps,  I  had  been  prevented  from  i 

tog  by  the  immersion  I  had  undergone  s 

drmkmg   it.     They  talked    incoherently, 

about  matters  unconnected  with  our  condit 

Peters   repeatedly  asking  me   questions   ab 

Nantucket.    Augustus,    too,    I    remember, 

proached  me  with  a  serious  air,  and  reques 

me  to  lend  him  a  pocket-comb,  as  his  hair  ^ 

full  of  fish-scales,  and  he  wished  to  get  tli 

out  before  going  on  shore.     Parker  appea 

somewhat  less  affected,  and  urged  me  to  dive 

random  into  the  cabin,  and  bring  up  any  arti 

which  might  come  to  hand.    To  this  I  consent 

and,  m  the  first  attempt,  after  staying  undei 

full  minute,  brought  up  a  small  leather  tni 

belonging  to  Captain  Barnard.     This  was  i 

mediately  opened  in  the  faint  hope  that  it  rai^ 

contain  something  to  eat  or  drink.    We  fou 

nothing,  however,  except  a  box  of  razors  a 

two  linen  shirts.    I  now  went  down  again,  ai 

returned  without  any  success.      As  mv  he 

came  above  water  I  heard  a  crash  on  deck  an 

upon  getting  up,  saw  that  my  companions  hi 

ungratefully  taken  advantage  of  my  absence 

drink  the  remainder  of  the  wine,  having  lot  ^i 

bottle  fall  in  the  endeavor  to  replace  it  befo 

1  saw  them.    I  remonstrated  with  them  on  tl 

heartlessness  of  their  conduct,  when  Aujmsti 

burst  into  tears.    The  other  two  endeavored  1 
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laugh  the  matter  off  as  a  joke,  but  I  hope  never 
again  to  behold  laughter  of  such  a  species :  the 
distortion  of  coimteuance  was  absolutely  fright* 
I  M.  Indeed,  it  was  apparent  that  the  stimulus, 
in  the  empty  state  of  their  stomachs,  had  taken 
instant  and  violent  effect,  and  that  they  were 
all  exceedingly  intoxicated.  With  great  diffi- 
culty I  prevailed  upon  them  to  lie  down,  when 
they  fell  very  soon  into  a  heavy  slumber,  accom- 
panied with  loud  stertorous  breathing. 

I  now  foimd  myself,  as  it  were,  alone  in  the 
brig,  and  my  reflections,  to  be  sure,  were  of  the 
most  fearful  and  gloomy  nature.  No  procpect 
offered  itself  to  my  view  but  a  lingering  death 
by  famine,  or,  at  the  best,  by  being  overwhelmed 
in  the  first  gale  which  should  spring  up,  for  in 
our  present  exhausted  condition  we  could  have 
no  hope  of  living  through  another. 

The  gnawing  hunger  which  I  now  experienced 
was  nearly  insupportable,  and  I  felt  myself 
capable  of  going  to  any  lengths  in  order  to  ap- 
pease it.  With  my  knife  I  cut'  off  a  small  portion 
of  the  leather  trunk,  and  endeavored  to  eat  it, 
but  found  it  utterly  impossible  to  swallow  a 
single  morsel,  although  I  fancied  that  some 
little  alleviation  of  my  suffering  was  obtained 
by  chewing  small  pieces  of  it  and  spitting  them 
out.  Toward  night  my  companions  awoke,  one 
by  one,  each  in  an  indescribable  state  of  weak- 
ness and  horror,  brought  on  by  the  wine,  whose 
fumes  had  now  evaporated.  They  shook  as  if 
with  a  violent  ague,  and  uttered  the  most  lamen- 
table cries  for  water.     Their  condition  affected 
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me  in  the  moat  lively  degree,  at  the  same 

causing  me  to  rejoice  in  the  fortunate  trai 

circumsta,nces  which  had  prevented  me  fron 

dulging  in  the  wine,  and  consequently  f 

sharmg  their  melancholy  and  most  distres 

sensations.     Their  conduct,  however,  gave 

great  uneasiness  and  alarm;  for  it  was  evi( 

that,  unless  some  favorable  change  took  pi 

uiey  could  aflford  me  no  assistance  in  provic 

for  our  common  safety.     I  had  not  yet  al 

doned  all  idea  of  being  able  to  get  up  sometl 

from  below;  but  the  attempt  could  not  poss 

be  resumed  until  some  one  of  them  was  s 

ciently  master  of  himself  to  aid  me  by  hold 

the  end  of  the  rope  while  I  went  down.    Par 

appeared  to  be  somewhat  more  in  possessioB 

his  senses  than  the  others,  and  I  endeavored 

every  means  in  my  power,  to  rouse  him.    Thi 

mg  that  a  plunge  in  the  sea-water  might  h 

a  beneficial  eflfect,  I  contrived  to  fasten  the  ( 

of  a  rope  around  his  body,  and  then,  leading  1 

to    the    companion-way    (he    remaining    nii 

passive  all  the  while),  pushed  him  in,  and  iini 

diately  drew  him  out.     I  had  good  reason 

congratulate  myself  upon  having  made  this  i 

periment;  for  he  appeared  much  revived  a 

invigorated,  and,  upon  getting  out,  asked  r 

m  a  rational  manner,  why  I  had  so  served  hi 

Having  explained  my  object,  he  expressed  Ir 

self  indebted  to  me,  and  said  that  he  felt  greai 

better  from  the  immersion,  afterward  conversii 

sensibly  upon  our  situation.    We  then  resolv 

to  treat  Augustus  and  Peters  in  the  same  \r? 
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which  we  immediately  did,  when  they  both  ex- 
perienced much  benefit  from  the  shock.  This 
idea  of  sudden  immersion  had  been  suggested 
to  me  by  reading  in  some  medical  work  the  good 
effect  of  the  shower-bath  in  a  case  where  the 
patient  was  suffering  from  mania  a  potu. 

Finding  that  I  could  now  trust  my  compan- 
ions to  hold  the  end  of  the  rope,  I  again  made 
three  or  four  plunges  into  the  cabin,  although 
it  was  now  quite  dark,  and  a  gentle  but  long 
swell  from  the  northward  rendered  the  hulk 
somewhat  unsteady.  In  the  course  of  these  at- 
tempts I  succeeded  in  bringing  up  two  case- 
knives,  a  three-gallon  jug — empty, — and  a 
blanket,  but  nothing  which  could  serve  us  for 
food.  I  continued  my  efforts,  after  getting 
these  articles,  until  I  was  completely  exhausted, 
but  brought  up  nothing  else.  During  the  night 
Parker  and  Peters  occupied  themselves  by  turns 
in  the  same  manner;  but  nothing  coming  to 
hand,  we  now  gave  up  this  attempt  in  despair, 
concluding  that  we  were  exhausting  ourselves 
in  vain. 

We  passed  the  remainder  of  this  night  in  a 
state  of  the  most  intense  mental  and  bodily 
anguish  that  can  possibly  be  imagined.  The 
morning  of  the  sixteenth  at  length  dawned,  and 
we  looked  eagerly  around  the  horizon  for  relief, 
but  to  no  purpose.  The  sea  was  still  smooth, 
with  only  a  Ion?  swell  from  the  northward,  as 
on  yesterday.  This  was  the  sixth  aay  since  we 
had  tasted  either  food  or  drink,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  bottle  of  port-wine,  and  it  was  clear 
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Ihat  we  could  hold  out  but  a  very  little  wl 

longer  unless  something  could  be  obtained. 

never  saw  before,  nor  wish  to  see  af-^in,  hum 

beings  so  utterly  emaciated  as  Petew  and  J 

gustus.    Had  I  met  them  on  shore  in  their  pr 

ent  condition  I  should  not  have  had  the  slight 

suspicion  that  I  had  ever  beheld  them.    Th 

countenances  were  totally  changed  in  charact 

so  that  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  believe  the 

really  the  same  individuals  with  whom  I  h 

been  in  company  but  a  few  days  before.    Park( 

although  sadly  reduced,  and  so  feeble  that 

could  not  raJae  his  head  from  his  bosom,  w 

not  so  far  gene  as  the  other  two.    He  suflFer 

with  great  patience,  making  no  complaint,  ai 

endeavoring  to  inspire  us  with  hope  in  evei 

manner  he  could  devise.    For  myself,  althouj 

at  the  commencement  of  the  voyage  I  had  be< 

in  bad  health,  and  was  at  all  times  of  a  deliea 

constitution,  I  suffered  less  than  any  of  us,  b 

mg  much  less  reduced  in  frame,  and  retainir 

my  powers  of  mind  in  a  surprising  degree,  whi 

the  rest  were  completely  prostrated  in  intellec 

and  seemed  to  be  brougnt  to  a  species  of  secon 

childhood,  generally  simpering  in  their  expres 

sions,  with  idiotic  smiles,  and  uttering  the  mos 

absurd  platitudes.    At  intervals,  however,  the 

would  appear  to  revive  suddenly,  as  if  inspired 

all  at  once  with  a  consciousness  of  their  eondi 

tion,  when  they  would  spring  upon  their  feet  ii 

a  momentary  flash  of  vigor,  and  speak,  for  i 

short  period,  of  their  prospects,  la  a  mannei 

altogether  rational,  although  full  of  the  mos 
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totenae  despair.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  my 
companions  may  have  entertained  the  same 
opinion  of  their  own  condition  as  I  did  of  mine, 
and  that  I  may  have  unwittingly  been  guilty 
of  the  same  extravagances  and  imbecilities  as 
themselves— this  is  a  matter  which  cannot  be  de- 
termined. 

About  noon  Parker  declared  that  he  saw  land 
off  the  larboard  quarter,  and  it  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  I  could  restrain  him  from 
plunging  into  the  sea  with  the  view  of  swim- 
ming toward  it.  Peters  and  Augustus  took  little 
notice  of  what  he  said,  being  apparently 
wrapped  up  in  moody  contemplation.  Upon 
looking  m  the  direction  pointed  out,  I  could 
not  perceive  the  faintest  appearance  of  the  shore 
-mdeed,  I  was  too  well  aware  that  we  were 
tar  from  any  land  to  indulge  in  a  hope  of  that 
nature  It  was  a  long  time,  nevertheless,  before 
1  could  convince  Parker  of  his  mistake.  He  then 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  weeping  like  a  child, 
with  loud  cries  and  sobs,  for  two  or  three  hours, 
when,  becoming  exhausted,  he  fell  asleep. 

Peters  and  Augustus  now  made  several  in- 
effectual efforts  to  swallow  portions  of  the 
.leather.    I  advised  them  to  chew  it  and  spit  it 

*  u  v^  *^®^  ^®^®  *^  excessively  debilitated 
^to  be  able  to  follow  my  ad /ice.  I  continued  to 
chew  pieces  of  it  at  intervals,  and  found  some 
relief  from  so  doing;  my  chief  distress  was  for 
water  and  I  was  only  prevented  from  taking  e 
draught  from  the  sea  by  remembering  the  hor- 
rible  consequences  which  thus  have  resulted  to 
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others  who  were  similarly  situated  with  o 
selves. 

The  day  wore  on  in  this  manner,  when  I  si 

denly  discovered  a  sail  to  the  eastward,  and 

our  larboard  bow.    She  appeared  to  be  a  lai 

ship,  and  was  coming  nearly  athwart  us,  bei 

probably  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  distant.    Nc 

of  my  companions  had  as  yet  discovered  h 

and  I  forbore  to  tell  them  of  her  for  the  prese 

lest  we  might  again  be  disappointed  of  reli 

At  length,  upon  her  getting  nearer,  I  saw  d 

tmctly  that  she  was  heading  immediately  1 

us,  with  her  light  sails  filled.    I  could  now  cc 

tain  myself  no  longer,  and  pointed  her  out 

my  fellow-sufferers.     They  immediately  sprai 

to  their  feet,  again  indulging  in  the  most  t 

iravagant    demonstrations    of    joy,     weepir 

laughing  in  an  idiotic  manner,  jumping,  stain 

ing  upon  the  deck,  tearing  their  hair,  and  pra 

ing  and  cursing  by  turns.    I  was  so  affected  1 

their  conduct,  as  well  as  by  what  I  now  consi 

ered  a  sure  prospect  of  deliverance,  that  I  cou 

not  refrain  from  joining  in  with  their  madnes 

and  gave  way  to  the  impulses  of  my  gratitiu 

and  ecstasy  by  lying  and  rolling  on  the  dec 

clapping  my  hands,  shouting,  and  other  simih 

acts,  until  I  was  suddenly  called  to  my  rccolle 

tion,  and  once  more  to  the  extreme  of  hnma 

misery  and  despair,  by  perceiving  the  ship  a 

at  once  with  her  stem  fully  presented  towar 

us,  and  steering  in  a  direction  nearly  opposit 

to  that  in  which  I  had  at  first  perceived  her. 

It  was  some  time  before  I  could  induce  m, 
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poor  companions  to  believe  that  this  sad  reverse 
in  our  prospects  had  actually  taken  place.  They 
replied  to  all  my  assertions  with  a  stare  and  a 
gesture  implying  that  they  were  not  to  be  de- 
ceived by  such  misrepresentations.  The  conduct 
of  Augustus  most  sensibly  affected  me.  In  spite 
of  all  ^  could  say  or  do  to  the  contrary,  he  per- 
sisted in  saying  that  the  ship  was  rapidly  near- 
ing  us,  and  in  making  preparations  to  go  on 
board  of  her.  Some  sea-weed  floating  by  the 
brig,  he  maintained  that  it  was  the  ship's  boat, 
and  endeavored  to  throw  himself  upon  it,  howl- 
ing and  shrieking  in  the  most  heart-rending 
manner,  when  I  forcibly  restrained  him  from 
thus  casting  himself  into  the  sea. 

Having  become  in  some  degree  pacified,  we 
continued  to  watch  the  ship  until  we  finally  lost 
sight  of  her,  the  weather  becoming  hazy,  with 
a  light  breeze  springing  up.  As  soon  as  she  was 
entirely  gone,  Parker  turned  suddenly  toward 
me  with  an  expression  of  countenance  which 
made  me  shudder.  There  was  about  him  an  air 
of  self-possession  which  I  had  not  noticed  in 
nim  until  now,  and  before  he  opened  his  lips 
my  heart  told  me  what  he  would  say.  He  pro- 
posed, in  a  few  words,  that  one  of  us  should  die 
to  preserve  the  existence  of  the  others. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

I  HAD  for  some  time  past,  dwelt  upon  the  pr 
pect  of  being  reduced  to  this  last  horrible  t 
tremity.  and  had  secretly  made  up  my  mind 
suffer  death  in  any  shape  or  under  any  c 
cumstances  rather  than  resort  to  such  u  conp 
Nor  was  this  resolution  in  any  degree  weaken 
by  the  present  intensity  of  himger  under  whi 
I  labored.     The  proposition  had  not  been  h.\r 
by  either  Peters  or  Augustus.     I  therefore  tcx 
Parker  aside ;  and  mentally  praying  to  God  f 
power  to  dissupde  him  from  the  horrible  purpa 
he  entertained    I  expostulated  with  him  for 
long  time,  and  .n  the  most  supplicating  mann^ 
be^ng  him  m  the  name  of  every  thing  which  i 
held  sacred,  and  urging  him  by  eveiy  species  ( 
argument  which  the  extremity  of  the  case  m- 
gested,  to  abandon  the  idea,  and  not  to  mentic 
It  to  either  of  the  other  two. 

He  heard  all  I  said  without  attempting  to  c - 
trovert  any  of  my  arguments,  and  I  had  he^z: 
to  hope  that  he  would  be  prevaUed  upon  to  d«  ? 
I  desired.  But  when  I  had  ceased  speakin-  h 
said  that  he  knew  very  well  aU  I  had  saidV- 
true,  and  that  to  resort  to  such  a  course  wa«  ^^■ 
most  horrible  alternative  which  could  enter  -rt 
the  mmd  of  man :  but  that  he  had  now  held  out  a= 
long  as  human  nature  could  be  sustained  •  iLs: 
It  WBS  unnecessary  for  all  to  perish,  when,  br  thf 
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death  of  one,  it  was  possible,  and  even  probable, 
that  the  rest  might  be  finally  preserved;  adding 
that  I  might  save  myself  the  trouble  of  trying  to 
t^  him  from  his  purpose,  his  mind  having  been 
thoroughly  made  up  on  the  subject  even  before 
the  appearance  of  the  ship,  and  that  only  her 
heaving  m  sight  had  prevented  him  from  men- 
tiomng  his  intention  at  an  earlier  period. 

I  now  begged  him,  if  he  would  not  be  pre- 
vailed  upon  to  abandon  his  design,  at  lea'Jt  to 
defer  it  for  another  day,  when  some  veswjl 
might  come  to  our  relief;  again  reiterating  every 
argument  I  could  devise,  and  which  I  thought 
likely  to  have  influence  with  one  of  his  rough 
nature.  He  said,  in  reply,  that  he  had  not 
spoken  until  the  very  last  prjssible  moment,  that 
he  could  exist  no  longer  without  sast^-nance  of 
some  kmd,  and  that  therefore  in  another  day  his 
suggestion  would  be  too  late,  as  regarded  himself 
at  least. 

Finding  that  he  was  not  to  be  moved  by  any 
thin|  I  could  say  in  a  mild  tone,  I  now  assumed 
a  different  demeanor,  and  told  him  that  he  must 
be  aware  I  had  suffered  less  than  anv  of  as  from 
our  calamities;  that  my  health  and  strf^ngth 
consequently,  were  at  that  moment  far  better 
than  his  own,  or  than  that  either  of  Peters  or 
Augustus;  in  short,  that  I  was  in  a  condition  to 
iiave  my  own  way  by  force  if  I  found  it  neces- 
sarv:  and  that  if  he  attempted  in  any  manner 
t.)  acquaint  the  others  with  his  bloody  and  canni- 
ba-  designs,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  throw  him 
ato  the  sea.    Upon  this  he  immediately  seized 
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me  by  the  throat,  and  drawing  a  knife,  mai 
several  ineffectual  efforts  to  stab  me  in  tl 
stomach ;  an  atrocity  which  his  excessive  debili 
alone  prevented  him  from  accomplishing, 
the  meantime,  being  roused  to  a  hijjh  pitch  ( 
anger,  I  forced  him  to  the  vessel 's  side,  with  tl 
full  intention  of  throwing  him  overboard.  I 
was  saved  from  this  fate,  however,  by  the  inte 
ference  of  Peters,  who  now  approached  and  se; 
arated  us,  asking  the  cause  of  the  disturbanc 
This  Parker  told  before  I  could  find  means  i 
any  manner  to  prevent  him. 

The  effect  of  his  words  was  even  more  terr 
ble  than  what  I  had  anticipated.  Both  Augii 
tus  and  Peters,  who,  it  seems,  had  long  secret! 
entertained  the  same  fearful  idea  which  Parke 
had  been  merely  the  first  to  broach,  joined  wit 
him  in  his  design  and  insisted  upon  its  imnit 
diately  being  carried  into  effect  I  had  calci; 
lated  that  one  at  least  of  the  two  former  wouli 
be  found  still  possessed  of  sufficient  strength  o 
mind  to  side  with  myself  in  resisting  any  at 
tempt  to  execute  so  dreadful  a  purpose;  and 
with  tJie  aid  of  either  one  of  them,  I  had  no  f ea 
of  being  able  to  prevent  its  accomplishment 
Being  disappointed  in  this  expectation,  it  be 
came  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  attenc 
to  my  own  safety,  as  a  further  resistance  on  m} 
part  might  possibly  be  considered  by  men  ii 
their  frightful  condition  a  sufficient  excuse  foi 
refusing  me  fair  play  in  the  tragedy  that  I  kneu 
would  speedily  be  enacted. 

I  now  told  them  I  was  willing  to  submit  to 
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the  proposal,  merely  requesting  a  de'ay  of  about 
one  hour,  in  order  that  the  fog  whi  A  had  gath- 
ered around  us  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
lifting,  when  it  was  possible  that  the  ship  we 
had  seen  might  be  again  in  sight.  After  great 
diflSculty  I  obtained  from  them  a  promise  to  wait 
thus  long;  and,  as  I  had  anticipated  (a  breeze 
rapidly  coming  in),  the  fog  lifted  before  the 
hour  had  expired,  when,  no  vessel  appearing  in 
light,  we  prepared  to  draw  lots. 

It  is  with  extreme  reluctance  that  I  dwell 
upon  the  appalling  scene  which  ensued ;  a  scene 
which,  with  its  minutest  details,  no  after-events 
have  been  able  to  efface  in  the  slightest  degree 
from  my  memory,  and  whose  stem  recollection 
will  embitter  every  future  moment  of  my  exist- 
ence. Let  me  run  over  this  portion  of  my  nar- 
rative with  as  much  haste  as  the  nature  of  the 
events  to  be  spoken  of  will  permit.  The  only 
method  we  could  devise  for  the  terrific  lottery, 
in  which  we  were  to  take  each  a  chance,  was  that 
of  drawing  straws.  Small  splinters  of  wood 
were  made  to  answer  our  purpose,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  I  should  be  the  holder.  I  retired  to 
one  end  of  the  hulk,  while  my  poor  companions 
silently  took  up  their  station  in  the  other  with 
their  backs  turned  toward  me.  The  bitterest 
anxiety  v.hich  I  endured  at  any  period  of  this 
fearful  drama  was  while  I  occupied  myself  in 
the  rrangements  of  the  lo.  There  are  few 
conditions  into  which  mat  an  possibly  fall 
where  he  will  not  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  his  existence;    an  interest  momefr- 
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tarily  Increasing  with  the  frailness  t*  the  tenn 
by  which  that  existence  may  be  held.    Butnowth 
the  silent,  definite,  and  stem  nature  of  the  hm 
ness  in  which  I  was  engaged  (so  diiTerent  fro 
the  tmnultuous  dangers  of  the  storm  or  the  gra 
ually  approaching  horrors  uf  famine)  allow( 
me  to  reflect  on  the  few  chances  I  had  of  esca 
ing  the  most  appalling  of  deaths— a  death  ft 
the  most  appalling  of  purposes— every  particle  ( 
that  energy  which  had  so  long  buoyed  me  up  d 
parted  like  feathers  before  the  w^ind,  leaving  n 
a  helpless  prey  to  the  most  abject  and  pitiab 
terror.     I  could  not,  at  first,  even  summon  i; 
sufiicient  strength  to  tear  and  fit  together  tii 
small  splinters  of  wood,  my  fingers  absolute! 
refusing  their  office,  and  my  knees  knocking  vj 
lontly  acrainst  each  other.    My  mind  ran  o\-e 
rapidly  a  thousand  absurd  projects  by  which  t 
avoid  becoming  a  partner  in  the  awful  specula 
tion.     I  thought  of  falling  on  my  knees  to  m 
companions,  and  entreating  them  to  let  me  ei 
cape  this  necessity:  of  suddenly  rushing  upoi 
them,  and,  by  putting  one  of  them  to  death,  o 
rendering  the  decision  by  lot  useless — in  short 
of  every  thing  but  of  going  through  with  th. 
matter  I  had  in  hand.    At  last,  after  wasting 
a  long  time  in  this  imbecile  conduct,  I  was  re^ 
called  to  my  senses  by  the  voice  of  Parker,  wh: 
urged  me  to  relieve  them  at  once  from  the  terri- 
ble anxiety  they  were  enduring.     Even  then  1 
could  not  bring  myself  to  arrange  the  splinters 
upon  the  spot,  but  thought  over  every  species 
of  finesse  by  which  I  could  trick  some  one  of  my 
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feHow-sufferers  to  draw  the  short  straw,  as  it  had 
been  agreed  that  whoever  drew  the  shortest  of 
four  splinters  from  my  hand  was  to  die  for  the 
preservation  of  the  rest.  Before  any  one  con- 
demn me  for  this  apparent  heartlessness,  let  him 
be  placed  in  a  situation  precisely  similar  to  my 
own.  At  length  delay  was  no  longer  possible, 
8nd,  with  a  heart  almost  bursting  from  my 
bosom,  I  advanced  to  the  region  of  the  forecastle, 
where  my  companions  were  awaiting,'  me.  I  held 
out  my  hand  with  the  splinters,  an<l  Peters  im- 
mediately drew.  He  was  free — his,  at  least,  was 
not  the  shortest;  and  there  was  now  another 
chance  against  my  escape.  I  summoned  up  all 
my  strength,  and  passed  the  lots  to  Aucfustus. 
He  also  drew  immediately,  and  he  also  was  free; 
and  now,  whether  I  should  live  or  die,  the 
chances  were  no  more  than  precisely  even.  At 
this  moment  all  the  fierceness  of  the  ti;.'er  pos- 
sessed my  bosom,  and  I  felt  toward  my  poov  fel- 
low-creatnre,  Parker,  the  most  intense,  the  most 
diabolical  hatred.  But  the  feeling  did  not  la.st: 
and,  at  length,  with  a  convulsive  shudder  and 
closed  eyes,  I  held  out  th*^  two  remaining  splint- 
ers toward  hinu  It  was  fully  five  minutes  be- 
fore he  could  summon  resolution  to  draw,  dur- 
ing which  period  of  heart-rending  suapen^e  I 
never  once  opened  my  eyes.  Presently  one  of 
the  two  lots  was  quickly  drawn  from  my  hand 
The  decision  was  then  over,  yet  I  knew  not 
whether  it  was  for  me  or  against  me.  No  one 
spoke,  and  still  I  dared  not  satisfy  myself  by 
looking  at  the  splinter  I  held.    Peters  at  length 
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took  me  by  the  hand,  and  I  forced  myself  to  k 
up,  when  I  immediately  saw  by  the  countenax 
of  Parker  that  I  was  safe,  and  that  he  it  w 
who  had  been  doomed  to  suffer.  Gasping  1 
breath,  I  fell  senseless  to  the  deck. 

I  recovered  from  my  swoon  in  time  to  behc 
the  consummation  of  the  tragedy  in  the  dea 
of  him  who  had  been  chiefly  instnunental 
bringiug  it  about.  He  made  no  resistance  whj 
ever,  and  was  stabbed  in  the  back  by  Petei 
when  he  fell  instantly  dead.  I  must  not  dw( 
upon  the  fearful  repast  which  immediately  e 
sued.  Such  things  may  be  imagined,  but  wor 
have  no  power  to  impress  the  mind  with  the  e 
quisite  horror  of  their  reality.  Let  it  suffice 
say  that,  having  in  some  measure  appeased  tl 
raging  thirst  which  consumed  us  by  the  blood  > 
the  victim,  and  having  by  common  consent  takt 
off  the  hands,  feet,  and  head,  throwing  them  t 
gether  with  the  entrails,  into  the  sea,  we  d 
vourtd  the  rest  of  the  body,  piecemeal,  duriu 
the  four  ever  memorable  days  of  the  seventeent: 
eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and  twentieth  of  tl 
month. 

On  the  nineteenth,  there  coming  on  a  smai 
shower  which  lasted  fifteen  or  twenty  minute 
we  contrived  to  catch  some  water  by  means  of 
sheet  which  had  been  fished  up  from  the  cabin  b 
our  drag  just  after  the  gale.  The  quantity  w 
took  in  all  did  not  amount  to  more  than  half 
gallon ;  but  even  this  scanty  allowance  supplie 
us  with  comparative  strength  and  hope. 

On  the  twenty-first  we  were  again  reduced  t 
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the  last  necessity.  The  weather  still  remained 
warm  and  pleasant,  with  occasional  fogs  and 
light  breezes,  most  usually  from  N.  to  W. 

On  the  twenty-second,  as  we  were  sitting  close 
huddled  together,  gloomily  revolving  over  our 
lamentable  condition,  there  flashed  through  my 
mind  all  at  once  an  idea  which  inspired  me  with 
a  bright  gleam  of  hope.  I  remembered  that, 
when  the  foremast  had  been  cut  away,  Peters, 
being  in  the  windward  chains,  passed  one  of  the 
axes  into  my  hand,  requesting  me  to  put  it,  if 
possible,  in  a  place  of  security,  and  that  a  few 
minutes  before  the  last  hi^avy  sea  struck  the 
brig  and  filled  her  I  had  taken  this  axe  into  the 
forecastle  and  laid  it  in  one  of  the  larboard 
berths.  I  now  thought  it  possible  that,  by  get- 
ting at  this  axe,  we  might  cut  through  the  deck 
over  the  store-room,  and  thus  readily  supply  our- 
selves with  provisions. 

When  I  communicated  this  project  to  my  com- 
panions, they  uttered  a  feeble  shout  of  joy,  and 
we  all  proceeded  forthwith  to  the  forecastle. 
The  difficulty  of  descending  here  was  greater 
than  that  of  going  iown  in  the  cabin,  the  open- 
ing being  much  smaller,  for  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  whole  framework  about  the  cabin 
companion-hatch  had  been  carried  away,  whereas 
the  forecastle-way,  being  a  simple  hatch  of  only 
about  three  feet  square,  had  remained  uninjured. 
I  did  not  hesitate,  however,  to  attempt  the  de- 
scent :  and  a  rope  being  fastened  round  my  body 
as  before,  I  plunged  boldly  in,  feet  foremost, 
made  my  way  ouickly  to  the  berth,  and  at  the 
II.  10 
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flr&t  attempt  brought  up  the  axe.    It  was  hai 
with  the  most  ecstatic  joy  and  triumph,  and 
ease  with  which  it  had  been  obtained  was  rega 
ed  as  an  omen  of  our  ultimate  preservation, 

AVe  now  commenced  cutting  at  the  deck  w 
all  the  ener^  of  rekindled  hope,  Peters  and  n 
self  taking  the  axe  by  turns,  Augustus's  wounc 
arm  not  permitting  him  to  aid  us  in  any  degr 
Aa  we  were  still  so  feeble  as  to  be  scarcely  a 
to  stand  unsupported,  and  could  consequen 
work  but  a  minute  or  two  without  resting,  it  sc 
became  evident  that  many  long  hours  would 
necessary  to  accomplish  our  task — that  iit  to  ( 
an  opening  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  a  fi 
access  to  the  store-room.  This  cunsideratii 
however,  did  not  discourage  us;  and,  worki 
all  night  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  we  succeed 
in  effecting  our  purpose  by  daybreak  on  t 
morning  of  the  twenty-third. 

Peters  now  volunteered  to  go  down ;  and,  li£ 
ing  made  all  arrangements  as  before,  he  descec 
ed,  and  soon  returned  bringing  up  with  him 
small  jar,  which,  to  our  great  joy,  proved  to 
full  of  olives.  Having  shared  these  among  i 
and  devoured  them  with  the  greatest  avidity,  i 
proceeded  to  let  him  down  again.  This  time 
succeeded  beyond  our  utmost  expectations,  i 
turning  instantly  with  a  large  ham  and  a  boti 
of  Madeira  wine.  Of  the  latter  we  each  took 
moderate  sup,  having  learned  by  experience  tl 
pernicious  consequences  of  indulging  too  free! 
ITie  ham,  except  about  two  pounds  near  tl 
bone,  was  not  in  a  condition  to  be  eaten,  havii 
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been  entirely  spoiled  by  the  salt  water.  The 
aomiid  part  was  divided  among  us.  Peters  and 
Augustus,  not  being  able  to  restrain  their  appe- 
tite, swallowed  theirs  upon  the  instant;  but  I  was 
more  cautious,  and  ate  but  a  small  portion  of 
mine,  dreading  the  thirst  which  I  knew  would 
ensue.  We  now  rested  a  while  from  our  labors, 
which  had  been  intoleiably  severe. 

By  noon,  feeling  somewhat  strengthened  and 
refreshed,  we  again  renewed  our  attempt  at  get- 
ting up  provision,  Peters  and  myself  going  down 
alternately,  and  always  with  more  or  less  success 
until  sundown.  During  this  interval  we  had  the 
good  fortune  to  bring  up,  altogether,  four  more 
small  jars  of  'Hves,  another  ham,  a  carboy  con- 
taining nea.  three  gallons  of  excellent  Cape 
Madeira  wint,  and,  what  gave  us  still  more  de- 
light, a  small  tortoise  of  the  Gallipago  bri  ^v. 
eral  of  which  had  been  taken  on  board  by  v 
tain  Barnard,  as  the  Grampus  was  leaving  pori, 
from  the  schooner  Mary  I'ltts,  just  returned 
from  a  sealing  voyage  in  the  Pacific. 

In  a  subsequent  portion  of  this  narrative  I 
shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  mention  this  spe- 
cies of  tortoise.  It  is  found  principally,  as  most 
of  rcy  readers  may  know,  in  the  group  of  islands 
called  the  Gallipagos,  which,  indeed,  derive  th-dr 
name  from  the  animal — the  Spanish  word  Gi^li- 
pago  raeanin?  a  fresh-water  terrapin.  From  the 
peculiarity  of  their  shape  and  action  they  have 
been  sometimes  called  the  elephant  tortoise. 
They  are  frequently  found  of  en  enormous  size. 
I  have  myself  seen  several  which  would  weigh 
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from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  althou( 
I  do  not  remember  that  any  navigator  speaks 
having  seen  them  weighing  more  than  eight  hu 
dred.  Their  appearance  is  singular  and  even  di 
gusting.     Their  steps  are  very  slow,  measure 
and  heavy,  their  bodies  being  carried  about 
foot  from  the  ground.    Their  neck  is  long,  at 
exceedingly  slender;  from  eighteen  inches  to  t\\ 
feet  is  a  very  common  length,  and  I  killed  on 
where  the  distance  from  the  idioulder  to  the  e; 
tremity  of  the  head  was  no  less  than  three  fei 
ten  inches.    The  head  has  a  striking  resemblanc 
to  that  of  a  serpent.  They  can  exist  w:*      tfoo 
for  an  almost  incredible  length  of  time,  i  jtanct 
having  been  known  where  they  have  been  throv. 
into  the  hold  of  a  vessel  and  lain  two  years  witt 
out  nourishment  of  any  kind— being  as  fat,  anc 
in  every  respect,  in  n  good  order  at  the  expira 
tion  of  the  time  is  when  they  were  first  put  in 
In  one  particular  these  extraordinary  animal 
bear  a  resemblance  to  the  dromedary,  or  came 
of  the  desert.     In  a  bag  at  the  root  of  tin 
neck  they  carry  with  them  a  constant  suppli 
of  water.    In  some  instances,  upon  killing  theii 
after  a  full  year's  deprivation  of  all  nourish 
ment,   as   much   as  three  gallons  of  perfect  1} 
sweet  and  fresh  water  have  been  found  in  thei'i 
bags.    Their  food  is  chiefly  wild  parsley  and  eel 
ery,  with  purslain,  sea-kelp,  and  prickly-pears, 
upon  which  latter  vegetable  they  thrive  wonder- 
tully,  a  great  quantity  of  it  being  usually  found 
on  the  hillsides  near  the  shore  wherever  the  ani- 
mal Itself  is  discovered.    They  are  excellent  and 
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bighly  nutritious  food,  and  have,  no  doubt,  been 
the  means  of  preserving?  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
seamen  employed  in  the  whale-fishery  and  other 
porsuita  in  the  Pacific. 

The  one  which  w^c  had  the  good  fortune  to 
bring  up  from  the  store-room  was  not  of  a  large 
size,  weighing  probably  sixty-five  or  seventy 
pounds.  It  was  a  female,  and  in  excellent  con- 
dition, being  exceedingly  fat,  and  having  more 
than  a  quart  of  limpid  and  sweet  water  in  its 
bag.  This  was  indeed  a  treasure;  and,  falling 
on  our  knees  with  one  accord,  we  returned  fer- 
vent thanks  to  God  for  so  seasonable  a  relief. 

We  had  great  diflBculty  in  getting  the  animal 
up  throuph  the  opening,  as  its  struggles  were 
fierce  and  its  strength  prodigious.  It  was  upon 
the  point  of  making  its  escape  from  Peters' 
grasp,  and  slipping  back  into  the  water,  when 
Augustus,  throwincr  a  rope  with  a  slip-knot 
around  its  throat,  held  it  up  in  this  manner  until 
I  jumped  into  the  hole  by  the  side  of  Peters,  and 
assisted  him  in  lifting  it  out. 

The  water  we  drew  carefully  from  the  bag 
into  the  jug,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  had 
been  brought  up  before  from  the  cabin.  Having 
done  this,  we  broke  off  the  neck  of  a  bottle  so  as 
to  form,  with  the  cork,  a  kind  of  glass,  holding 
not  quite  half  a  gill.  We  then  each  drank  one  of 
these  measures  full,  and  res<jlved  to  limit  our- 
selves to  this  quantity  per  day  as  long  as  it 
should  hold  out. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  da*  3,  the  weather 
having  been  dry  and  pleasant,  '  e  bedding  we 
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had  obtained  from  the  caoln,  as  well  as  our  clo 
ing,  had  become  thoroughly  dry,  so  that 
passed  this  night  (that  of  the  twenty-third) 
comparative  comfort,  enjoying  a  tranquil  repo 
after  having  supped  plentifully  on  olives  a 
ham,  with  a  small  allowance  of  the  wine.  Bei 
afraid  of  losing  some  of  our  stores  overboa 
during  the  night,  in  the  event  of  a  breeze  spriu 
ing  up,  we  secured  them  as  well  as  possible  wi 
cordage  to  the  fragments  of  the  windlass.  0 
tortoise,  which  we  were  anxious  to  preserve  ali 
as  long  as  we  could,  we  threw  on  its  back,  ai 
otherwise  carefully  fastened. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

July  24th. — This  morning  saw  us  wonde 
fully  recruited  in  spirits  and  strength.  Notwit) 
standing  the  perilous  situation  in  which  we  wei 
still  placed,  ignorant  of  our  position,  althou" 
certainly  at  a  great  distance  from  land,  withoi 
more  food  than  would  last  us  for  a  fortni"! 
even  with  great  care,  almost  entirely  withou 
water,  and  floating  about  at  the  mercy  of  ever 
wind  and  wave  on  the  merest  wreck  in  the  worln 
still  the  infinitely  more  terrible  distresses  an( 
dangers  from  which  we  had  so  lately  and  si 
providentially  been  delivered  caused  us  to  rc^arc 
what  we  now  endured  as  but  little  more  than  ai 
ordinary  evil— so  strictly  comparative  is  eithei 
good  or  ill. 
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At  sunrise  we  were  preparing  to  renew  our  at- 
tempts at  getting  up  something  from  the  store- 
room, when,  a  smart  shower  coming  on,  with 
some  lightning,  we  turned  our  attention  to  the 
catching  of  water  by  means  of  the  sheet  we  had 
used  before  for  this  purpose.  We  had  no  other 
means  of  collecting  the  rain  than  by  holding  the 
oLeet  spread  out  with  one  of  the  forechain-plates 
ill  the  middle  of  it.  The  water,  thus  conducted  to 
the  centre,  was  drained  through  into  our  jug. 
We  had  nearly  filled  it  in  this  manner,  when,  a 
heavy  squall  coming  on  from  the  northward, 
obliged  us  to  desist,  as  the  hulk  began  once  raore 
to  roll  so  violently  that  we  could  no  longer  keep 
our  feet.  We  now  went  forward,  and  lashing 
ourselves  securely  to  the  remnant  of  the  windlass 
as  before,  awaited  the  event  with  far  more  calm- 
ness that  could  have  been  anticipated  or  would 
have  been  imagined  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances. At  noon  the  wind  had  freshened  into  a 
two-reef  breeze,  and  by  night  into  a  stiff  gale, 
accompanied  with  a  tremendously  heavy  swell. 
Experience  having  taught  us,  however,  the  best 
method  of  arranging  our  lashings,  we  weathered 
this  dreary  night  in  tolerable  security,  although 
thoroughly  drenched  at  almost  every  instant  by 
the  sea,  and  in  momentary  dread  of  being 
washed  off.  Fortunately,  the  weather  was  so 
warm  as  to  render  the  water  rather  grateful  than 
otherwise. 

July  251%. — This  morning  the  gale  had  dimin- 
ished to  a  mere  ten-knot  breeze,  and  the  sea  had 
gone  down  with  it  so  considerably  that  we  were 
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able  to  keep  ourselves  dry  upon  the  deck. 

our  great  grief,  however,  we  found  that  two  ; 

of  our  olives,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  our  h 

had  been  washed  overboard,  in  spite  of  the  o 

ful  manner  in  which  they  had  been  faster 

We  determined  not  to  kill  the  tortoise  as  yet,  j 

contented  ourselves  for  the  present  with  a  bro 

fast  on  a  few  of  the  olives,  and  a  measure  of 

ter  each,  which  latter  we  mixed  half  and  h; 

with  wine,  finding  r^reat  relief  and  strength  fr 

the  mixture,  witV   at  the  distressing  intoxicat 

which  had  ensued  upon  drinking  the  port.    1 

sea  was  still  far  too  rough  for  the  renewal  of  ( 

efforts  at  getting  up  provision  from  the  sto 

room.    Several  articles,  of  no  importance  to  us 

our  present  situation,   floated  up  through 

opening  during  the  day,  and  were  immediat 

\^a.«8hed  overboard.    We  also  now  observed  tl 

thj  hulk  lay  more  along  than  ever,  so  that 

could  not  stand  an  instant  without  lashing  oi 

selves.    On  this  account  we  passed  a  gloomv  a 

uncomfortable  day.    At  noon  the  sun  appear 

to  be  nearly  vertical,  and  we  had  no  doubt  it 

we  had  been  driven  down  by  the  long  success] 

of  northward  and  northwesterly  winds  in  t 

near  vicinity  of  the  equator.    Toward  eveni; 

saw  several  sharks,  and  were  somewhat  alarm 

by  the  audacious  manner  m  which  an  enormoi 

ly  large  one  approached  us.  At  one  time,  a  liir 

throwing  the  deck  very  far  beneath  the  wau 

the  monster  actually  swam  in  upon  us,  flounde 

ing  for  some  moments  just  over  the  compank: 

hatch,  and  striking  Peters  violently  with  his  ut 
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A  heayy  sea  at  length  hurled  him  overboard, 
much  to  our  relief.  In  moderate  weather  we 
might  have  easily  captured  him. 

July  26th. — This  morning,  the  wind  having 
greatly  abated,  and  the  sea  not  being  very  rough, 
we  determined  to  renew  our  exertions  in  the 
Btore-room.  After  a  great  deal  of  hard  labor 
during  the  whole  day,  we  found  that  nothing  fur- 
ther was  to  be  expected  from  this  quarter,  the 
partitions  of  the  room  having  been  stove  during 
the  night,  and  its  contents  swept  into  the  hold. 
This  discovery,  as  may  be  supposed,  filled  us 
with  d'-Tpair. 

July  ''7th. — The  sea  nearly  smooth,  with  a 
light  wind,  and  still  from  the  northward  and 
westward.  The  sun  coming  out  hotly  in  the  af- 
ternoon, we  ccupied  ourselves  in  drying  our 
clothes.  Found  great  relief  from  thirst,  and 
much  cf»mfort  otherwise,  by  bathing  in  the  sea; 
in  this,  however,  we  were  forced  to  use  great 
caution,  being  afraid  of  sharks,  several  of  which 
were  seen  swimming  around  the  brig  during  the 
day. 

July  2dih. — Good  weather  still.  The  brig  now 
began  to  lie  along  so  alarmingly  that  we  feared 
she  would  eventually  roll  bottom  up.  Prepared 
ourselves  as  well  as  we  could  for  this  emergency, 
lashing  our  tortoise,  water- jug,  and  two  remain- 
ins  jars  of  olives  as  far  as  possible  over  to  the 
windward,  placing  them  outside  the  bull,  below 
the  main-chaina.  The  sea  very  smooth  all  day, 
with  little  or  no  wind. 

July    29th. — A    continuance    of    the    same 
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weather.  Augustus's  wounded  arm  began 
eyjuce  symptoms  of  mortification.  He  o 
pJamed  of  drowsiness  and  excessive  thirst 
no  acute  pain.  Nothing  could  be  done  for 
relief  beyond  rubbing  his  wounds  with  a  litth 
the  vinegar  from  the  olives,  and  from  this 
benefit  seemed  to  be  experienced.  We  did  cv 
thing  in  our  power  for  his  comfort,  and  treb 
his  allowance  of  water. 

July  30th.— An  excessively  hot  day,  with 
wind  An  enormous  shark  kept  close  by  ■ 
hulk  during  the  whole  of  the  forenoon  ^ 
n-de  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  capti 
biiu  by  moans  of  a  noose.  Augustus  m, 
Morse,  and  evidently  sinking  as  much  frc 
want  of  proper  nourishment  as  from  the  cil\ 
of  his  wounds.  He  constantly  prayed  to  be  i 
leased  from  his  sufferings,  wishing  for  nothi 
but  death  This  evening  we  ate  the  last  of' 
olives,  and  found  the  water  in  our  jug  so  putr 
that  we  could  not  swallow  it  at  all  without  t 
addition  of  wine.  Determined  to  kill  our  to 
toise  in  the  morning. 

J^h  31st.— Alter  a  night  of  excessive  anxi.i 
and  fatigue,  owing  to  the  position  of  the  hul 
we  set  about  killing  and  cutting  up  our  tortvs 
He  proved  to  be  much  smaller  than  we  ha 
supposed,  although  in  good  condition -ti 
whole  meat  about  him  not  amounting  to  m  ■: 
than  ten  pounds.  With  a  view  of  preservin:- 
portion  of  this  as  long  as  possible,  we  cut  it  -  : 
fine  pieces,  and  filled  with  them  our  three"  !^ 
mainng  olive-jars  and  the  wine-bottle  (aU  o 
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which  had  been  kept),  pouring  in  afterward  the 
vinegar  from  the  olives.  In  this  manner  we  put 
away  about  three  pounds  of  the  tortoise,  intend- 
ing not  to  touch  it  until  we  had  consumed  the 
rest.  We  concluded  to  restrict  ourselves  to 
about  four  oimces  of  the  meat  per  day;  the 
whole  would  thus  last  us  thirteen  days.  A  brisk 
shower,  with  severe  thunder  and  lightning,  came 
on  about  dusk,  but  lasted  so  short  a  time  that 
we  only  succeeded  in  catching  about  half  a  pint 
of  water.  The  whole  of  this,  by  common  con- 
sent, was  given  to  Augustus,  who  now  appeared 
to  be  in  the  last  extremity.  lie  drank  the  water 
from  the  sheet  as  we  caught  it  (we  holding  it 
above  him  as  he  lay  so  as  to  let  it  run  into  his 
mouth),  for  ve  had  now  nothing  left  capable 
of  holding  water,  unless  we  had  chosen  to  empty 
out  our  wine  from  the  carboy,  or  the  stale  water 
from  the  jug.  Either  of  these  expedients  would 
have  been  resorted  to  had  the  .shower  lasted. 

The  sufferer  seemed  to  derive  but  little  bene- 
fit from  the  draught.  HLs  arm  wa.s  completely 
black  from  the  wrist  to  the  shoulder,  and  his 
feet  were  like  ice.  "We  expected  everj-  moment 
to  see  him  breathe  his  last.  He  was  frightfully 
emaciated ;  so  much  so  that,  although  he  weighed 
a  huiidred  and  twenty-seven  pounds  upon  hia 
leaving  Nantucket,  he  now  did  not  weigh  more 
than  forty  or  fifty  at  the  farthest.  His  eyes 
were  sunk  far  in  his  head,  being  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, and  the  skin  of  his  cheeks  h»ing  so 
io«}sely  as  to  prevent  his  masticating  any  food. 
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or  even  swallowing  any  liquid,  without  gre 
difficulty. 

Augmt  1st. — ^A  continuance  of  the  same  ca] 
weather,  with  an  oppressively  hot  sun.  Suffer 
exceedingl;  rom  tiiirst,  the  water  in  the  jug  I 
ing  absolutely  putrid  and  swarming  with  v( 
min.  We  contrived,  nevertheless,  to  swallow 
portion  of  it  by  mixing  it  with  wine ;  our  thin 
however,  was  but  little  abated.  We  found  mo 
relief  by  bathing  in  the  sea,  but  could  not  av£ 
ourselves  of  this  expedient  except  at  long  inte 
vals,  on  account  of  the  continual  presence  ( 
sharks.  We  now  saw  clearly  that  Augusti 
could  not  be  saved, — that  he  was  evidently  d; 
ing.  We  could  do  nothing  to  relieve  his  su 
ferings,  which  appeared  to  be  great.  Aboi 
twelve  o'clock  he  expired  in  strong  convulsion 
and  without  having  spoken  for  several  hour 
His  death  filled  us  with  the  most  gloomy  for 
bodings,  and  had  so  great  an  effect  upon  oi 
spirits  that  we  sat  motionless  by  the  corpse  dui 
ing  the  whole  day,  and  never  addressed  eac 
other  except  in  a  whisper.  It  was  not  until  son 
time  after  dark  that  we  took  courage  to  get  u 
and  throw  the  body  overboard.  It  was  the 
loathsome  beyond  expression,  and  so  far  deeaye 
that,  as  Peters  attempted  to  lift  it,  an  entire  le 
came  off  in  his  grasp.  As  the  mass  of  putrefat 
tion  slipped  over  the  vessel's  side  into  th 
water,  the  glare  of  phosphoric  light  with  whic! 
it  was  surrounded  plainly  discovered  to  us  seve: 
or  eight  large  sharks,  the  clashing  of  whose  hoi 
rible  teeth,  as  their  prey  was  torn  to  piece 
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among  them,  might  have  been  heard  at  the  dm- 
I  iance  of  a  mile.    We  shrunk  within  ourselves  in 
the  extremity  of  horror  at  the  sound. 

August  2d. — The  same  fearfully  calm  and 
hot  weather.    The  dawn  found  us  in  a  state  of 
pitiable  dejection  as  well  as  bodily  exhaustion. 
The  water  in  the  jug  was  now  absolutely  use- 
less, being  a  thick  gelatinous  mass,— nothing  but 
frightful-looking   worms   mingled   with   slime. 
We  threw  it  out,  and  washed  the  jug  well  in  the 
sea,  afterward  pouring  a  little  vinegar  in  it  from 
our  bottles  of  pickled  tortoise.    Our  thirst  could 
now  scarcely  be  endured,  and  we  tried  in  vain 
to  relieve  it  by  wine,  which  seemed  only  to  add 
fuel  to  the  flame,  and  excited  us  to  a  high  degree 
of  intoxication.     We  afterward  endeavored  to 
relieve  our  sufferings  by  mixing  the  wine  with 
sea-water;  but  this  instantly  brought  about  the 
most  violent  retchings,  so  that  we  never  again 
attempted  it.  During  the  whole  day  we  anxiously 
sought  an  opportunity  of  bathing,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose; for  the  hulk  was  now  entirely  besieged  on 
all  sides  with  sharks— no  doubt  the  identical 
monsters  who  had  devoured  our  poor  companion 
on  the  evening  before,  and  who  were  in  momen* 
tary  expectation  of  another  similar  feast.    This 
circunstance  occasioned  us  the  most  bitter  re- 
gret, and  filled  us  with  the  most  depressing  and 
melancholy  forebodings.     We  had  experienced 
indescribable  relief  in  bathing,  and  to  have  this 
resource  cut  off  in  so  frightful  a  manner  was 
more  ,4han  we  could  bear.    Nor,  indeed,  were  we 
altogether  free  from  the  apprehension  of  imme- 
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diate  danger,  for  the  least  slip  or  false  nw 
meut  would  have  thrown  us  at  once  within  re 
of  those  voracious  fish,  who  frequently  thi 
themselves  directly  upon  tis,  swimming  up 
leeward.  No  shouts  or  exertions  on  our  p 
seemed  to  alarm  them.  Even  when  one  of 
largest  was  struck  with  an  axe  by  Peters  i 
much  wounded,  he  persisted  in  his  attempts 
push  in  where  we  were.  A  cloud  came  up 
dusk,  but,  to  our  extreme  anguish,  passed  o 
without  discharging  itself.  It  is  quite  irapossi 
to  conceive  our  sufferings  from  thirst  at  1 
period.  We  passed  a  sleepless  night,  both 
this  account  and  through  dread  of  the  shai 

August  3d. — No  prospect  of  relief,  and 
brig  lying  still  more  and  more  along,  so  tl 
now  we  could  not  maintain  a  footing  upon  tli 
at  all.    Busied  ourselves  in  securing  our  \r 
and  tortoise-meat,  so  that  we  might  not  1 
them  in  the  event  of  our  rolling  over.    Got  ( 
two  stout  spikes  from  the  forechains,  and, 
means  of  the  axe,  drove  them  into  the  hull 
windward  within  a  couple  of  feet  of  the  wat( 
this  not  being  very  far  from  the  keel,  as 
were   nearly   upon   our   beam-ends.     To  thi 
spikes  we  now  lashed  our  provisions,  as  bei 
more  secure  than  their  former  position  benea 
the  chains.     Suffered  great  agony  from  thij 
during  the  whole  day — no  chance  of  bathiui: 
account  of  the  sharks,  which  never  left  us  foi 
moment.    Found  it  impossible  to  sleep. 

August  4th.— A  little  before  daybreak  we  p( 
<  eived   that   the   hulk  was   heeling  over,  ai 
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aroused  ourselves  to  prevent  being  thrown  off 
by  the  movement.  At  first  the  roll  was  slow 
and  gradual,  and  we  contrived  to  clamber  over 
to  windward  very  well,  having  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  leave  ropes  hanging  from  the  spikes 
we  had  driven  in  for  the  provision.  But  we  had 
not  calculated  sufliciently  upon  the  acceleration 
of  the  impetus;  for,  presently  the  heel  became 
too  violent  to  allow  of  our  keeping  pace  with 
it;  and,  before  either  of  us  knew  what  was  to 
happen,  we  found  ourselves  hurled  furioitsly 
into  the  sea,  and  struggling  several  fathoms  be- 
neath the  surface,  with  the  huge  hull  imme- 
diately above  us. 

In  going  under  the  water  I  had  been  obliged 
to  let  go  my  hold  upon  the  rope;  and  finding 
that  I  was  completely  beneath  the  vessel,  and 
my  strength  nearly  exhausted,  I  scarcely  made 
a  struggle  for  life,  and  resigned  myself,  in  a 
few  seconds,  to  die.  But  here  again  I  was  de- 
ceived, not  having  taken  into  consideration  the 
natural  rebound  of  the  hull  to  windward.  The 
whirl  of  the  water  upward,  which  the  vessel 
occasioned  in  rolling  partially  back,  brought  me 
to  the  surface  still  more  violently  than  I  had 
wm  plunged  beneath.  Upon  coming  up  I  found 
myself  about  twenty  yards  from  the  hulk,  as 
near  as  I  could  judge.  She  was  lying  keel  up, 
rocking  furiously  from  side  to  side,  and  the  sea 
in  "'I  directions  around  was  much  agitated,  smd 
full  of  strong  w^hirlpools.  I  could  see  nothing 
of  Peters.    An  oil-cask  was  floating  within  a  few 
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feet  of  me,  and  variotw  other  articles  from 
brig  were  scattered  about. 

My  principal  terror  was  now  on  account 
the  sharks,  which  I  knew  to  be  in  my  vicii 
In  order  t  deter  these,  if  possible,  from 
proachinjt  me,  I  splashed  the  water  vigoroi 
with  both  hands  and  feet  as  I  swam  toward 
hulk,  creating  a  body  of  foam.  I  have  no  dc 
that  to  this  expedient,  simp!)  as  it  was,  I 
indebted  for  my  preservation;  for  the  sea 
round  the  brig,  just  before  her  rolling  over, 
so  crowded  with  these  monsters,  that  I  must  h 
been,  and  really  was,  in  actual  contact  with  si 
of  them  during  my  progress.  By  great  p 
fortune,  however,  I  reached  the  side  of  the  ve 
in  safety,  although  so  utterly  weakened  bv 
violent  exertion  I  had  used  that  I  should  lie 
have  been  able  to  get  upon  it  but  for  the  tiiu 
assistance  of  Peters,  who,  now,  to  my  great  j 
made  his  appearance  (having  scrambled  iip 
the  keel  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  huin.  { 
threw  me  the  end  of  a  rope — one  of  those  wh 
had  been  attached  to  the  spikes. 

Having  barely  escaped  this  danger,  our 
tention  was  now  directed  to  the  dreadful  im: 
nency  of  another—that  of  absolute  starvati 
Our  whole  stock  of  provision  had  been  sw- 
overboard  in  spite  of  all  our  care  in  seour 
it :  and  seeing  no  longer  the  remotest  possibi! 
of  obtaining  more,  we  gave  wa>  both  of  us 
despair,  weeping  aloud  like  children,  and  neitl 
/>f  us  attempting  to  offer  consolation  t'^  : 
other.    Such  weakness  can  scarcely  be  conceiT- 
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and  to  those  who  have  never  been  similarly  sit- 
oated  will,  no  doubt,  appear  unnatural;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  our  intoilects  were  so 
entirely  disordered  by  the  long  course  of  priva- 
tion and  terror  to  which  we  had  been  subjected, 
that  we  could  not  jiLstly  be  considered,  at  thai 
period,  in  the  light  of  rational  beings.  In  sub- 
sequent perils,  nearly  as  great,  if  not  greater, 
I  bore  up  with  fortitude  against  all  the  evils  of 
my  situation,  and  Peters,  it  will  be  seen,  evinced 
a  stoical  philosophy  nearly  as  incredible  as  his 
present  childlike  supineness  and  imbecility — the 
mental  condition  made  the  difference. 

The  overturning  of  the  brig,  even  with  the 
consequent  loss  of  the  wine  and  turtle,  would 
not,  in  fact,  have  rendered  our  situation  more 
deplorable  than  before,  except  for  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  be<lolothes  by  which  we  had 
been  hitherto  enabled  to  catch  rain-water,  and 
of  the  jug  in  which  we  had  kept  it  when  caught ; 
for  we  found  the  whole  bottom,  from  within 
two  or  three  feet  of  the  bends  as  far  as  the 
keel,  together  with  the  ke^-1  itvlf,  thickly  cov- 
tnd  with  large  hamacU.s,  which  proved  to  be 
(xcdU.nt  and  highly  nutritious  food.  Thus,  in 
two  important  respects,  the  accident  we  had  so 
greatly  dreade<:l  proved  a  b^^nefit  rather  than  an 
injury;  it  had  opened  to  us  a  supply  of  pro- 
visions which  we  conld  not  have  exhausted, 
using  it  moderately,  in  a  month;  and  it  had 
ereatly  c<:)ntributed  to  our  comfort  as  regards 
posit  ir.n  we  bein?  much  more  at  our  ease,  and 
in  Icfinitelv  less  danger,  than  before. 
II.  11 ' 
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Tho  <!ifflciilty,  howovor,  of  now  obtn 
WRtor  blindt^i  \w  to  nil  tho  benefits  of  tho  c\ 
in  onr  condition.  Thnt  wo  miijht  bo  rom 
avail  our«olvo«.  as  far  aa  poaaiblo,  of  any  nY 
which  mipht  fall,  wo  took  oflf  onr  shirts,  to 
nso  of  thorn  as  wo  had  of  tho  shoots — not  ho 
of  conrso.  to  pot  mon^  in  this  way,  ovon  r 
tho  inc^t  favorable  ciroumstnncos,  than  h; 
pill  at  a  time.  No  sipns  of  a  cloud  appt 
durinp  tho  day,  and  tho  njronit>s  of  onr  1 
wort^  nearly  intolerable.  At  nipht.  Peter 
taint^l  about  an  hour's  disturbed  sloop,  ki 
intense  sufforinpa  would  not  permit  mo  to 
my  oyt^  for  a  single  moment. 

Aufjust  5(h. — To-day.  a  pontic  breeze  sp 
inp  up  carritHi  us  through  a  vast  quant  it 
8<»a-wcetl.  among  which  we  were  so  fortuna 
to  lind  eleven  small  crabs,  which  aflForde 
several  delicious  meals.  Their  shells  beins: . 
soft,  we  ate  them  entire,  and  found  that 
irritated  our  thirst  far  less  than  the  barri 
Seeing  no  trace  of  sharks  among  the  sea-^ 
we  also  ventured  to  bathe,  and  remained  i: 
water  for  four  or  five  hours,  during  whi.! 
experienced  a  very  sensible  diminution  f 
thirst,  "Were  greatly  refreshed,  and  sprr.: 
night  somewhat  more  comfortably  than  br 
both  of  MS  snatching  a  little  sleep.* 

August  6ih. — This  day  we  were  blessed 
brisk  and  continual  rain,   lasting   fron:  a 
noon  until  after  dark.    Bitterly  did  we  ri  ^ 
gret  the  loss  of  our  jug  and  carboy :  for.  -  i 
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of  the  little  meaiut  wc  had  of  catfihinf;  tho  watf;r, 
we  might  bav*,-  Ulhul  on».-,  if  not  \ytih  of  th«tiu 
JU  it  waa,  we  contriw'i  to  luitiNfy  the  cravin^a 
I  of  thirst  by  Hufferiui?  Iho  MbirtH  to  J>«rf;oiij<:  wxtu- 
rated,  aatl  then  wnni^ing  tbem  H'.  fis  t"  l"t  tb« 
grateful  fluid  trickb;  into  our  rnoiith.j.  In  thia 
jccapation  we  paimtrd  the  entire  day. 

August  7th. — Just  at  daybreak  we  Wh  at 
tie  same  instant  d»iflcried  a  sail  to  the  <;tHtward, 
and  evidently  cf/ming  tovjardi  u$.'  We  hailed 
•Jie  elorious  sight  with  a  long,  alth'  r.'h  f'-eble 
ih'/tit  of  rapture:  and  began  instantly  to  make 
■?T-?rv  signal  in  our  fKiW>:r,  by  riaring  the  shirt'* 
in  the  air,  leaping  as  high  as  our  w^rak  eondilion 
»oi:ld  permit,  and  ev^-n  by  halUy^ng  wAh  all 
tkr  strength  of  o'lr  longs,  although  th*-  v^vrl 
eoald  not  have  be^n  le^  than  fifteen  rnil':s  dis- 
tant. Howev'^r.  she  stiii  c^intina^r^^l  to  near  our 
hilk,  ind  we  felt  that,  if  she  but  held  her  prf^ 
■fut  i.ijorse.  she  moat  eventioally  eome  so  el</s^  as 
•■>  cerceiv.;  as.  In  ab»)Ut  an  hour  after  we  first 
Lj.....eretl  her.  we  ct/ulj  ei-arly  .v-e  th--  p^r^^pie 
:n  her  dei^ks.  She  was  a  long.  low.  and  rak.sh* 
'jyk::i2  top'sail  scbx-a-^r.  with  a  blaek  I'^ali  in 
her  f-.retopsaii,  and  ha<l  apparently,  a  full  erew. 
W^  now  beeame  aiarmed.  f.jf  we  could  hardly 
i2U^.n.e  it  po«j8ibie  th.at  ^he  did  not  or*ers-e  na, 
and  xcre  apprehensive  that  ihe  rr-eant  to  leav« 
::3  t.  rerish  as  we  w>^re — an  ^et  'ti  nendish  bar- 
bar.ty.  "iirhich,  however  '.ncredible  it  may  appear, 
his  teen  receateillv  i-rcetr-ited  at  sea,  undeT 
o"^;iji;3tane»;s  verv  nea.-'.y  airniiar.  and  by  b^tn^ 
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who  were  regarded  as  belonging  *n  the  hu: 
species.* 

In  this  instance,  however,  by  the  mercy  oi  ' 
we  were  destined  to  be  most  l.avpily  d:5C'  . 
for,  presently  we  were  aware  >:A'  a  suddet.  a 
motion  on  the  deck  of  the  stranger,  who  im 
diately  afterward  ran  up  a  British  flag,  i 
hauling  her  wind,  bore  up  directly  upon  us. 
half  an  hour  more  we  found  ourselves  in 
cabin.    She  proved  to  be  the  Jane  Guy,  of  ] 
erpool,  Captain  Guy,  bound  on  a  sealing 
trading  voyage  to  the  South  Seas  and  Pacific 

•  The  case  of  the  brig  Polly,  of  Boston,  is  one  so  muc 
point,  and  her  fate,  in  many  respects,  so  remarkably  sis 
to  our  own,  that  I  cannot  forbear  alluding  to  it  here, 
vessel,  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  tons  burden,  sailed  I 
Boston,  with  a  cargo  of  lumber  and  provisions,  for  S 
Croix,  on  the  12th  of  December,  1811,  under  the  comman 
Captain  Casneau.  There  were  eight  souls  on  board  besides 
captain — the  mate,  four  seamen,  and  the  cook,  together 
a  Mr.  Hunt,  and  a  negro  girl  belonging  to  him.  On  the 
teenth,  havfng  cleared  the  shoal  of  Georges,  she  sprun 
leak  in  a  gale  of  wind  from  the  south-east,  and  was  fin 
capsized:  but,  the  masts  going  by  the  board,  she  afterr 
righted.  They  remained  in  this  situation,  without  Are, 
with  very  little  provision,  for  the  period  of  one  hundred 
ninety-one  days  (from  December  the  fifteenth  to  June 
twentieth),  vhen  Captain  Casneau  and  Samuel  Badger, 
only  survivors,  were  takei  oft  the  wreck  by  the  Fame, 
Hull,  Captain  Featherstor e,  bound  home  froai  Rio  Jant 
When  picked  up,  they  were  in  latitude  28°  N..  longitude 
W.,  having  drifted  above  two  thousand  mile»l  On  the  nl 
of  July  the  Fame  fell  In  with  the  brig  Dromeo,  Captain  1 
kins,  who  landed  the  two  sufferers  In  Kennebeck.  The  t 
rative  from  which  we  gather  these  details  ends  in  the  foil 
ing  words : 

"  It  is  natural  to  inquire  how  they  could  float  such  a  . 
distance,  upon  the  most  frequented  part  of  the  Atlantic, 
not  be  discovered  all  this  time.  They  were  passed  &y  m 
than  a  dozen  sail,  one  of  which  came  so  nigh  them  that  t 
could  distinctly  see  the  people  on  deck  and  on  the  rigg 
looking  at  them;  but,  to  the  inexpressible  disappointment 
the  starving  and  freezing  men,  they  stifled  the  dictates  of  ci 
passion,  hoisted  sail,  and  cruelly  abandoned  them  to  th 
fate." 
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CHAPTER  XIV 


The  Jane  Guy  was  a  fine-looking  topsail 
schooner  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  tons  burden. 
She  was  unusually  sharp  in  the  bows,  and  on 
a  wind,  in  moderate  weather,  the  fastest  sailer 
I  have  ever  seen.  Her  qualities,  however,  as  a 
rough  sea-boat,  were  not  so  good,  and  her 
draught  of  water  was  by  far  too  great  for  the 
trade  to  which  she  was  destined.  For  this  pe- 
culiar service,  a  larger  vessel,  and  one  of  a  light 
proportionate  draught,  is  desirable — say  a  ves- 
sel of  from  three  hundred  to  three  hundred  and 
fifty  tons.  She  should  be  bark-rigged,  and  in 
other  respects  of  a  diflferent  construction  from 
the  usual  South  Sea  ships.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  she  should  be  well  armed.  She 
should  have,  say  ten  or  twelve  twelve-pound  car- 
ronades,  and  two  or  three  long  twelves,  with 
brass  blunderbusses,  and  water-tight  arm-chests 
for  each  top.  Her  anchors  and  cables  should  be 
of  far  greater  strength  than  is  required  for  any 
other  species  of  trade,  and,  above  all,  her  crew 
should  be  numerous  and  efficient — not  less,  for 
such  a  vessel  as  I  have  described,  than  fifty  or 
sixty  able-bodied  men.  The  Jane  Guy  had  a  (srew 
of  thirty-five,  all  able  seamen,  besides  the  captain 
and  mate,  but  she  was  not  altogether  as  well 
armed  or  otherwise  equipped,  as  a  navigator  ac- 
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quainted  with  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
the  trade  could  have  desired. 

Captain  Guy  was  a  gentleman  of  great  url 
ity  of  manner,  and  of  considerable  experit 
in  the  southern  traffic,  to  which  he  had  devc 
the  greater  portion  of  his  life.  He  was  c 
cient,  however,  in  energy,  and,  consequently 
that  spirit  of  enterprise  which  is  here  so  al 
lutely  requisite.  He  was  part  owner  of  the  ^ 
sel  in  which  he  sailed,  and  was  invested  v 
discretionary  powers  to  cruise  in  the  South  S 
for  any  cargo  which  might  come  most  rcat 
to  hand.  He  had  on  board,  as  usual  in  si 
voyages,  beads,  looking-glasses,  tinder-woi 
axes,  hatchets,  saws,  adzes,  planes,  ehis 
gouges,  gimlets,  files,  spoke-shaves,  rasps,  h; 
mers,  nails,  knives,  scissors,  razors,  nood 
thread,  crockery-ware,  calico,  trinkets,  and  otl 
similar  articles. 

The  schooner  sailed  from  Liverpool  on 
tenth  of  July,  crossed  the  tropic  of  Cancer 
the  twenty-fifth,   in   longitude   twenty  doirr 
west,  and  reached  Sal,  one  of  the  Capo  Y. 
islands,  on  the  twenty-ninlJi,  where  she  took 
salt  and  other  necessaries  for  the  voyase. 
the  third  of  August,  she  left  the  Capo  V,  - 
and  steered  southwest,  stretching  over  t  w:^ 
the  coast  of  Brazil,  so  as  to  cross  the  ouiia: 
between    the    meridians    of    twenty-eislu   n: 
thirty   degrees  west   longitude.       This   is  t 
course  usually  taken  by  vessels  bound  from  E 
rope  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  by  that  roii 
to  the  East  Indies.    By  proceeding  thiis  tb 
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avoid  the  calms  and  strong  contrary  currents 
which  continually  prevail  on  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
while,  in  the  end,  it  is  found  to  be  the  shortest 
track,  as  westerly  winds  are  n^ver  wanting  af- 
terward by  which  to  reach  the  Cape.  It  was 
Captain  Guy's  intention  to  make  his  first  stop- 
page at  Kerguelen's  Land— I  hardly  knov/  for 
what  reason.  On  the  day  we  were  picked  up 
the  schooc  r  was  off  Cape  St.  Rogue,  in  longi- 
tude thirty-one  degrees  west;  so  that,  when 
found,  we  had  drifted  probably,  from  north  to 
south,  not  less  than  fivfi-and-tweiity  degrees! 

On  board  the  Jane  Guy  we  were  treated  with 
all  the  kindness  our  distressed  situation  de- 
manded. In  about  a  fortnight,  during  which 
time  we  cjntinued  steering  to  ti.  southeast, 
with  gentle  breezes  and  fine  v/eather,  both  Peters 
and  myself  recove;  '  entirely  from  the  effects 
of  our  late  privatic^  and  dreadful  sufferings, 
and  we  began  to  remember  what  had  passed 
rather  as  a  frightful  dream  from  which  we  had 
been  happily  aw£..:ened,  than  as  events  which 
had  taken  place  m  sober  and  naked  reality.  I 
have  since  found  that  this  species  of  partial  ob- 
lirion  is  usually  brought  about  by  sudden  tran- 
sition, whether  from  joy  to  sorrow  or  from  sor- 
row to  joy— the  degree  of  forgetfulncss  being 
proportioned  to  the  degree  of  difference  in  the 
exchange.  Thus,  in  my  own  case,  I  now  feel  it 
impossible  to  realize  the  full  extent  of  the  misery 
which  I  endured  during  the  days  spent  upon  the 
hulk.  The  incidents  are  remembered,  but  not 
the  feelings  which  the  incidents  elicited  at  the 
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time  of  their  occurrence.       I  only  know, 
when  they  did  occur,  I  then  thought  hiunan 
ture  could  sustain  nothing  more  of  agony. 

We  continued  our  voyage  for  some  w 
without  any  incidents  of  greater  moment  1 
the  occasional  meeting  with  whaling-ships, 
more  frequently  with  the  black  or  right  wl 
so  called  in  contradistinction  to  the  spermai 
These,  however,  were  chiefly  found  south  of 
twenty-fifth  parallel.  On  the  sixteenth  of  i 
tember,  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cape 
Good  Hope,  the  schooner  encountered  her 
gale  of  any  violence  since  leaving  Liverpool, 
this  neighborhood,  but  more  frequently  to 
south  and  east  of  the  promontory  (we  wen 
the  westward),  navigators  have  often  to  cout 
with  storms  from  the  northward,  which  i 
with  great  fury.  They  always  bring  with  t! 
a  heavy  sea,  and  one  of  their  most  danger 
features  is  the  instantaneous  chopping  rounc 
the  wind,  an  occurrence  almost  certain  to  t 
place  during  the  greatest  force  of  the  gale. 
perfect  hurricane  will  be  blowing  at  one 
ment  from  the  northward  or  northeast,  and 
the  next  not  a  breath  of  wind  will  be  folt 
that  direction,  while  from  the  southwest  it  ' 
come  out  all  at  once  with  a  violence  almost 
conceivabl^i.  A  bright  spot  to  the  southwan 
the  sure  forerunner  of  the  change,  and  ves 
are  thus  enabled  to  take  the  proper  precautioi 

It  was  about  six  in  the  morning  when 
blow  came  on  with  a  white  squall,  and,  as  usi 
from  the  northward.     By  eight  it  had  increa 
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very  much,  and  brought  down  upon  us  one  of 
the  most  tremendous  seas  I  had  then  ever  be- 
held. Every  thing  had  been  made  as  snug  as 
possible,  but  the  schooner  labored  excessively, 
and  jrave  evidence  of  her  bad  qualities  as  a  sea- 
boat,  pitching  her  forecastle  under  at  every 
plunge,  and  v/ith  the  greatest  difficulty  strug- 
gling up  from  one  wave  before  she  was  buried 
in  another.  Just  before  sunset  the  bright  spot 
for  which  we  had  been  on  the  look-out  made 
its  appearance  in  the  southwest,  and  in  an  hour 
afterward  we  perceived  the  little  head-sail  we 
carried  flapping  listlessly  against  the  mast.  In 
two  minutes  more,  in  spite  of  every  prepara- 
tion, we  were  hurled  on  our  beam-ends,  as  if  by 
magic,  and  a  perfect  wilderness  of  foam  made 
a  clear  breach  over  us  as  we  lay.  The  blow  from 
the  southwest,  however,  luckily  proved  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  squall,  and  we  had  the 
good  fortune  to  right  the  vessel  without  the  loss 
of  a  spar.  A  heavy  cross  sea  gave  us  great  trou- 
ble for  a  few  hours  after  this,  but  toward  morn- 
ing we  found  ourselves  in  nearly  as  good  condi- 
tion as  before  the  gale.  Captain  Guy  consid- 
ered that  he  had  made  an  escape  little  less  than 
miraculous. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  October  we  came  in 
sight  of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  in  latitude 
46°  53'  S.,  longitude  37°  46'  E.  Two  days  af- 
terward we  found  ourselves  near  Possession 
Island,  and  presently  passed  the  islands  of  Cro- 
zet.  in  latitude  42°  59'  S.,  longitude  48°  E.  On 
the  eighteenth  we  made  Kerguelen's  or  Dcsola- 
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tion  Island,  in  the  Southern  Indian  Ocean, 
came  to  anchor  in  Christmas  Harbor,  ha 
four  fathoms  of  water. 

This  island,  or  rather  group  of  islands,  1 
southeast  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ai 
distant  therefrom  nearly  eight  hundred  lea] 
It  was  first  discovered  in  1772,  by  the  Baro 
Kergulen,   or  Kerguelen,   a   Frenchman, 
thinking  the  land  to  form  a  portion  of  ar 
tensive  southern  continent,  carried  home  ii 
mation   to   that  effect,  which  produced   n 
excitement  at  the  time.     The  government, 
ing  the  matter  up,  sent  the  baron  back  in 
following  year  for  the  purpose  of  giving  his 
discovery  a  critical  examination,  when  the 
take  was  discovered.    In  1777,  Captain  Cook 
in  with  the  same  group,  and  gave  to  the  p 
eipal  one  the  name  of  Desolation  Island,  a 
which  it  certainly  well  deserves.  Upon  approi 
ing  the  land,  however,  tne  navigator  might  be 
duced  to  suppose  otherwise,  as  the  sides  of  r 
of  the   hills,   from   September  to  March, 
clothed  with  very   brilliant  verdure.     This 
ceitful  appearance  is  caused  by  a  small  plant 
sembling  saxifrage,  which  is  abundant,  grow 
m  large  patches  on  a  species  of  crumbling  in 
Besides  this  plant  there  is  scarcely  a  sign  of  ^ 
etation  on  the  island,  if  we  except  some  coa 
rank  grass  near  the  harbor,  some  lichen,  an( 
shrub  which  bears  resemblance  to   a   cabb; 
shooting  into  seed,  and  which  has  a  bitter  i 
acrid  taste. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  hilly,  althoi] 
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none  of  the  hills  can  be  called  lofty.  Their 
tops  are  perpetually  covered  with  snow.  There 
are  several  harbors,  of  which  Christmas  Harbor 
is  the  most  comenient.  It  is  the  first  to  be  met 
with  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  island  after 
passing  Cape  Frangois,  which  forms  the  northern 
riiore,  and  by  its  peculiar  shape,  serves  to  dis- 
tinguish the  harbor.  Its  projecting  point  termin- 
ates in  a  high  rock,  through  which  is  a  large  hole, 
forming  a  natural  arch.  The  entrance  is  in  lat- 
itude 48°  40'  S.,  longitude  69°  6'  E.  Passing 
in  here,  good  anchorage  may  be  found  under 
the  shelter  of  several  small  islands,  which  form 
a  sufficient  protection  from  all  easterly  winds. 
Proceeding  on  eastwardly  from  this  anchorage 
you  come  up  to  Wasp  Bay,  at  the  head  of  the 
harbor.  This  is  a  small  basin,  completely  land- 
locked, into  which  you  can  go  with  four  fathoms, 
and  find  anchorage  in  from  ten  to  three,  hard 
clay  bottom.  A  ship  might  lie  here  with  her 
best  bower  ahead  all  the  year  round  without  risk. 
To  the  westward,  at  the  head  of  Wasp  Bay,  is  a 
small  stream  of  excellent  water,  easily  procured. 
Some  seal  of  the  fur  and  hair  species  are  still 
to  be  found  on  Kerguelen's  Island,  and  sea-ele- 
phants abound.  The  feathered  tribes  are  dis- 
covered in  great  numbers.  Penguins  are  very 
plenty,  and  of  these  there  are  four  different 
kinds.  The  royal  penguin,  so  called  from  its 
size  and  beautiful  plumage,  is  the  largest.  The 
upper  part  of  the  body  is  usually  gray,  some- 
times of  a  lilac  tint;  the  under  portion  of  the 
purest  white  imaginable.    The  head  is  of  a  glossy 
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and  mr^t  brilliant  black,  the  feet  also.  The  cl 
beauty  of  plumage,  however,  consists  in  1 
broad  stripes  of  gold  color,  which  pass  al( 
from  the  head  to  the  breast.  The  bill  is  lo 
and  either  pink  or  bright  scarlet.  These  bi 
walk  erect,  with  a  stately  carriage.  They  ca 
their  heads  high  with  their  wings  drooping  J 
two  arms,  and,  as  their  tails  project  from  tl 
body  in  a  line  with  the  legs,  the  resemblance  t 
human  figure  is  very  striking,  and  would  be 
to  deceive  the  spectator  at  a  casual  glance  or 
the  gloom  of  the  evening.  The  royal  pengu 
which  we  met  with  on  Kerguelen's  Land  w 
rather  larger  than  a  goose.  The  other  kinds 
the  maccaroni,  the  jackass,  and  the  rookery  p 
guin.  These  are  much  smaller,  less  beautiful 
plumage,  and  diflPerent  in  other  respects. 

Besides  the  penguin  many  other  birds  are  h 
to  be  found,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  s 
hens,  blue  peterels,  teal,  ducks,  Port  Egm( 
hens,  shags.  Cape  pigeons,  the  nelly,  sea-sw 
lows,  terns,  sea-gulls.  Mother  Carey's  chicke 
Mother  Carey's  geese,  or  the  great  peterel,  a: 
lastly,  the  albatross. 

The  great  peterel  is  as  large  as  the  comir 
albatross,  and  is  carnivorous,  it  is  frequen 
called  the  break-bones,  or  osprey  peterel.  Tl 
are  not  at  all  shy,  and,  when  properly  cook 
are  palatable  food.  In  flying  they  sometiu 
sail  very  close  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  w 
the  wings  expanded,  without  appearing  to  mc 
them  in  the  least  degree,  or  make  any  cxerti 
with  them  whatever. 
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The  albatross  is  one  of  the  largest  and  fiercest 
of  the  South  Sea  birds.  It  is  of  the  gull  species, 
and  takes  its  prey  on  the  wing,  never  coming  on 
land  except  for  the  purpose  of  breeding.  Be- 
tween  this  bird  and  the  penguin  the  most  singu- 
lar friendship  exists.  Their  nests  are  constructed 
with  great  uniformity  upon  a  plan  concerted  be- 
tween the  two  species— that  of  the  albatross  be- 
ing placed  in  the  centre  of  a  little  square  formed 
by  the  nests  of  four  penguins.  Navigators  have 
agreed  in  calling  an  assemblage  of  such  encamp- 
ments a  rookery.  These  rookeries  have  been  of- 
ten described,  but  as  my  readers  may  not  all  have 
seen  these  descriptions,  and  as  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion hereafter  to  speak  of  the  pengum  and  alba- 
tross, it  will  not  be  amiss  to  say  something  here 
of  their  mode  of  building  and  living. 

"WTien  the  season  for  incubation  arrives,  the 
birds  assemble  in  vast  numbers,  and  for  some 
days  appear  to  be  deliberating  upon  the  proper 
course  to  be  pursued.  At  length  they  proceed  to 
action.  A  level  piece  of  ground  is  selected,  of 
suitable  extent,  usually  comprising  three  or  four 
acres,  and  situated  as  near  the  sea  as  possible, 
being  still  beyond  its  reach.  The  spot  is  chosen 
with  reference  to  its  evenness  of  surface,  and 
that  is  preferred  which  is  the  least  encumbered 
with  stones.  This  matter  being  arranged,  the 
birds  proceed,  with  one  accord,  and  actuated  ap- 
parently by  one  mind,  to  trace  out,  with  mathe- 
matical accuracy,  either  a  square  or  other  paral- 
lelogram, as  may  best  suit  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  and  of  just  sufficient  size  to  accommo- 
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date  easily  all  the  birds  assembled,  and  no  m< 
— in  this  particular  seeming  determined  up 
preventing  the  access  of  future  stragglers  w 
have  not  participated  in  the  labor  of  the  encam 
ment.  One  side  of  the  place  thus  marked  o 
runs  parallel  with  the  water's  edge,  and  is  1< 
open  for  ingress  or  egress. 

Having  defined  the  limits  of  the  rookery,  t 
colony  now  begin  to  clear  it  of  every  species 
rubbish,  picking  up  stone  by  stone,  and  carry L 
them  outside  of  the  lines,  and  close  by  them, 
as  to  form  a  wall  on  the  three  inland  sides.  Ji 
within  this  wall  a  perfectly  level  and  smoo 
walk  is  formed,  from  six  to  eight  feet  wide,  ai 
extendinj;  around  the  encampment — thus  servii 
the  purpose  of  a  general  promenade. 

The  next  process  is  to  partition  out  the  whc 
area  into  small  squares  exactly  equal  in  si> 
This  is  done  by  forming  narrow  paths,  ve: 
smooth,  and  crossing  each  other  at  right  angl 
tliroughout  the  entire  extent  of  the  rookery.  ^ 
each  intersection  of  these  paths  the  nest  of  an  a 
batross  is  constructed,  and  a  penguin's  nest 
the  centre  of  each  square — thus  every  penguin 
surrounded  by  four  albatrosses,  and  each  alb 
tross  by  a  like  number  of  penguins.  The  poi 
puin's  nest  consists  of  a  hole  in  the  earth,  vcr 
shallow,  being  only  just  of  sufficient  depth  t 
keep  her  single  egg  from  rolling.  The  albatroi 
is  somewhat  less  simple  in  her  arrangement 
erecting  a  hillock  about  a  foot  high  and  two  i 
diameter.  This  is  made  of  earth,  seaweed,  an 
shells.    On  its  summit  she  builds  her  nest. 
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The  birda  take  especial  care  never  to  leave 
their  nests  unoccupied  for  an  instant  during  the 
period  of  incubation,  or,  indeed,  until  the  young 
progeny  are  suflBciently  strong  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  While  the  male  is  absent  at  sea  in 
search  of  food,  the  female  remains  on  duty,  and 
it  is  only  upon  the  return  of  her  partner  that  she 
ventures  abroad.  The  eggs  are  never  left  uncov- 
ered at  all — while  one  bird  leaves  the  nest  the 
other  nestling  in  by  its  side.  This  precaution  is 
rendered  necessary  by  the  thievish  propensities 
prevalent  in  the  rookery,  the  inhabitants  making 
no  scruple  to  purloin  each  other's  eggs  at  every 
good  opportunity. 

Although  there  are  some  rookeries  in  which 
the  penguin  and  albatross  are  the  sole  popula- 
tion, yet  in  most  of  them  a  variety  of  oceanic 
birds  are  to  be  met  with,  enjoying  all  the  privi- 
leges of  citizenship,  and  scattering  their  nests 
here  and  there,  wherever  they  can  find  room, 
never  interfering,  however,  with  tfie  stations  of 
the  larger  species.  The  appearance  of  such  en- 
campments, when  seen  from  a  distance,  is  ex- 
ceedingly singular.  The  whole  atmosphere  just 
above  the  settlement  is  darkened  with  the  im- 
mense number  of  the  albatross  (mingled  with  the 
smaller  tribes)  which  are  continually  hovering 
over  it,  either  going  to  the  ocean  or  returning 
home.  At  the  same  time  a  crowd  of  penguins  arc 
to  be  observed,  some  passing  to  and  fro  in  the 
narrow  alleys,  and  some  marching,  with  the  mili- 
tary strut  so  peculiar  to  them,  around  the  gene- 
ral promenade-ground  which  encircles  the  rook- 
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ery.  In  short,  survey  it  as  we  will,  nothing  c 
be  more  astonishing  than  the  spirit  of  rctiecti 
evinced  by  these  feathered  beings,  and  nothi 
surely  can  be  better  calculated  to  elicit  reflect! 
in  every  well-regulated  human  intellect. 

On  the  morning  after  our  arrival  in  Christra 
Harbor  the  chief  mate,  Mr.  Patterson,  took  t 
boats,  and  (although  it  was  somewhat  early  in  t 
season)  went  in  search  of  seal,  leaving  the  ca 
tain  and  a  young  relation  of  his  on  a  point 
barren  land  to  the  westward,  they  having  soi 
business,  whose  nature  I  could  not  ascertain, 
transact  in  the  interior  of  the  island.  Captti 
Guy  took  with  him  a  bottle,  in  which  was  a  seal 
letter,  and  made  his  way  ftvm  the  point  on  whi 
he  was  set  on  shore  toward  one  of  the  higla 
peaks  in  the  place.  It  is  probable  that  his  t 
sign  Was  Ic  leave  the  letter  on  that  height  f 
some  vessel  which  he  expected  to  come  after  hi 
As  soon  as  we  l««t  sight  of  him  we  proceed 
(Peters  and  i.iyseif  being  in  the  mate's  boat)  > 
our  cruise  around  the  coast,  looking  for  seal, 
this  business  we  were  occupied  about  thr 
weeks,  examining  with  great  care  every  nook  ui 
corner,  not  only  of  Kerguelen  's  Land,  but  of  t 
several  small  islands  in  the  vicinity.  Our  ] 
bors,  however,  were  not  crowned  with  any  inipi 
tant  success.  WV  sav-  a  great  many  fur  seal,  b 
they  were  exceedingly  shy.  and  with  the  greaU 
exertions,  we  could  only  procure  three  huiuln 
and  Titty  skins  in  all.  Sea-elephants  were  abii 
dam,  especially  on  the  western  coast  of  the  mai 
land,  but  of  these  we  killed  onlv  twentv.  and  ll; 
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with  great  difficulty.  On  the  smaller  islands  we 
discovered  a  pood  many  of  the  hair  seal,  but  did 
not  molest  them.  We  returned  to  the  schooner 
on  the  eleventh,  where  we  found  Captain  Guy 
and  his  nephew,  who  pave  a  very  bad  account  of 
the  interior,  representing  it  as  one  of  the  most 
dreary  and  utterly  barren  countries  in  the  world. 
They  had  remained  two  nights  on  the  island,  ow- 
ing to  some  misunderstanding,  on  the  part  of  the 
second  mate,  in  regard  to  the  sending  a  jolly-boat 
from  the  schooner  to  take  them  off. 


''Ml 


CHAPTER  XV 

On  the  twelfth  we  made  sail  from  Christmas 
Harbor  retracing  our  way  to  the  westward,  and 
leaving  Marion's  Island,  one  of  Crozet's  group, 
on  the  larboard.  We  afterward  passed  Prince 
Edward's  Island, leaving  it  also  on  our  left;  then, 
steering  more  to  the  northward,  made  in  fifteen 
days,  the  islands  of  Tristan  d'Aeunha,  in  lati- 
tude 37°  8'  S.,  longitude  12°  8'  W. 

This  group,  now  so  well  known,  and  which 
consists  of  three  circular  islands,  was  first  dis- 
covered by  the  Portuguese,  and  was  visited  after- 
\vard  by  the  .'Jutch  in  1643,  and  by  the  French  in 
1767.  The  ^hree  islands  together  form  a  trian- 
gle,  and  art  distant  from  each  other  about  ten 
miles,  there  being  fine  open  passages  between. 
The  land  in  all  of  them  is  very  high,  especially  in 
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Tristan  d'Acunha,  properly  so-called.  This  ia 
the  largest  of  the  group,  being  fifteen  miles  in 
circumference,  and  so  elevated  that  it  can  be  seen 
in  clear  weather  at  the  distance  of  eighty  or  nine- 
ty miles.  A  part  of  the  land  toward  the  north 
rises  more  than  a  thousand  feet  perpendicularly 
from  the  sea.  A  table-land  at  this  height  extends 
back  nearly  to  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  from 
this  table-land  arises  a  lofty  cone  like  that  of 
TenerifFe.  The  lower  half  of  this  cone  is  clothed 
with  trees  of  good  size,  but  the  upper  region  is 
barren  rock,  usually  hidden  among  the  clouds, 
and  covered  with  snow  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  year.  There  are  no  shoals  or  other  dan- 
gers about  the  island,  the  shores  being  remark- 
ably bold  and  the  water  deep.  On  the  north- 
western coast  is  a  bay,  with  a  beach  of  black  sand 
where  a  landing  with  boats  can  be  easily  effected, 
provided  there  be  a  southerly  wind.  Plenty  ol 
excellent  water  may  here  be  readily  procured; 
also  cod  and  other  fish  may  be  taken  with  hooli 
and  line. 

The  next  island  in  point  of  size,  and  the  most 
westwardly  of  the  group,  is  that  called  the  In 
accessible.  Its  precise  situation  is  37°  17'  S.  lati 
tude,  longitude  12°  24'  W.  It  is  seven  or  eighl 
miles  in  circumference,  and  on  all  sides  presents 
a  forbidding  and  precipitous  aspect.  Its  top  is 
perfectly  flat,  and  the  whole  region  is  sterile 
nothing  growing  upon  it  except  a  few  stunted 
shrubs. 

Nightingale    Island,    the   smallest   and   mosi 
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southerly,  is  in  latitude  37°  26'  S.,  longitude  12" 
12'  W.  Off  its  southern  extremity  is  a  high  ledge 
of  rocky  islets;  a  few  also  of  a  similar  appear- 
ance are  seen  to  the  northeast.  The  ground  is 
irregular  and  sterile,  and  a  deep  valley  partially 
separates  it. 

The  shores  of  these  islands  abound,  in  the 
proper  season,  with  sea-lions,  sea-elephants,  the 
hair  and  fur  seal,  together  with  a  great  variety 
of  oceanic  birds.  "Whales  are  also  plenty  in  their 
vicinity.  Owing  to  the  ease  with  which  these  va- 
rious animals  were  here  formerly  taken,  the 
group  has  been  much  visited  since  its  discovery. 
The  Dutch  and  French  frequented  it  at  a  very 
early  period.  In  1790,  Captain  Patten,  of  the 
ship  Industry,  of  Philadelphia,  made  Tristan 
d'Acunha,  where  he  remained  seven  months 
(from  August,  1790,  to  April,  1791)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  seal-skins.  In  this  time  he 
gathered  no  less  than  five  thousand  six  hundred, 
and  says  that  he  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
loading  a  large  ship  with  oil  in  three  weeks. 
Upon  his  arrival  he  found  no  quadrupeds,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  wild  goats;  the  island 
now  aboimds  with  all  our  most  valuable  domestic 
animals,  which  have  been  introduced  by  subse* 
quent  navigators. 

I  believe  it  was  not  long  after  Captain  Pat- 
ten's visit  that  Captain  Colquhoun,of  the  Ameri- 
can brig  Betsy,  touched  at  the  largest  of  the  is- 
lands for  the  purpose  of  refreshment.  He  plant- 
ed onions,  potatoes,  cabbages,  and  a  great  many 
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other  vegetables,  an  abundance  of  all  which 
now  to  be  met  with. 

In  1811,  a  Captain  Haywood,  in  the  Nerei 
visited  Tristan,  He  found  there  three  Amei 
cans,  who  were  residing  upon  the  island  to  pi 
pare  seal-skins  and  oil.  One  of  these  men  w 
named  Jonathan  Lambert,  and  he  called  himse 
the  sovereign  of  the  country.  He  had  cleared  ai 
cultivated  about  sixty  acres  of  land,  and  turn( 
his  attention  to  raising  the  coffee-plant  ai 
sugp.i-cane,  with  which  he  had  been  furnished  1 
the  American  Minister  at  Rio  Janeiro.  This  st 
tlement,  however,  was  finally  abandoned,  and 
1817  the  islands  were  taken  possession  of  by  tl 
British  Government,  who  sent  a  detachment  l 
that  purpose  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Th( 
did  not,  however,  retain  them  long;  but,  upc 
the  evacuation  of  the  country  as  a  British  posso 
sion,  two  or  three  English  families  took  up  the 
residence  there  independently  of  the  Gover; 
raent.  On  the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  1824,  tl 
Berwick,  Captain  Jeffrey,  from  London  to  Ya 
Diemen  's  Land,  arr^  ;ed  at  the  place,  where  th( 
found  an  Englishman  of  the  name  ^  Glass,  fo 
merly  a  corporal  in  the  British  -  illery.  I: 
claimed  to  be  supreme  governor  oi  the  island 
and  had  under  his  control  twenty-one  men  an 
three  women.  He  gave  a  very  favorable  accoui 
of  the  salubrity  of  the  climate  and  of  the  prodm 
tiveness  of  the  soil.  The  population  occupio 
themselves  chiefly  in  collecting  seal-skins  an 
sea-elephant  oil,  with  which  they  traded  to  tli 
Cape   of   Good   Hope,    Glass   owning   a   srai- 
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schooner.  At  the  period  of  our  arrival  the  gov- 
ernor was  still  a  resident,  but  his  little  commun- 
ity had  multiplied,  there  being  fifty-six  persons 
upon  Tristan,  besides  a  smaller  settlement  of 
seven  on  Nightingale  Island.  We  had  no  difficul- 
ty in  procuring  almost  every  kind  of  refreshment 
which  we  required — sheep,  hogs,  bullocks,  rab- 
bits, poultry,  goats,  fish  in  great  variety,  and 
vegetables  were  abundant.  Having  come  to  an- 
chor close  in  with  the  large  island,  in  eighteen 
fathoms,  we  took  all  we  wanted  on  board  very 
conveniently.  Captain  Guy  also  purchased  of 
Gl^'ss  five  hundred  seal-skins  and  some  ivory. 
We  remained  here  a  week,  during  which  the  pre- 
^  ailing  winds  were  from  the  northward  and  west- 
ware',  and  the  weather  somewhat  hazy.  On  the 
fifth  of  November  we  made  sail  to  the  southward 
and  westward,  with  the  intention  of  having  a 
thorough  search  for  a  group  of  islands  called  the 
Auroras,  respecting  whose  existence  a  great  di- 
versity of  opinion  has  existed. 

These  islands  are  said  to  have  been  discovered 
as  early  as  1762,  by  the  commander  of  the  ship 
Aurora.  In  1790,  Captain  Manuel  de  Oyarvido, 
in  the  ship  Princess,  belonging  to  the  Royal  Phil- 
ippine Company,  sailed,  as  he  asserts,  directly 
among  them.  In  1794,  the  Spanish  corvette  Atre- 
vida  went  with  the  determination  of  ascertain- 
ing their  precise  situation,  and,  in  a  paper  pub- 
lished by  the  Royal  Hydrographical  Society  of 
Madrid  in  the  year  1809,  the  following  language 
is  used  respecting  this  expedition:    "  The  cor- 
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vette  Atrevida  practised,  in  their  immediate 
cinity,  from  the  twenty-first  to  the  twenty- 
enth  of  January,  all  the  necessary  observati 
and  measured  by  chronometers  the  differenc 
longitude  between  these  islands  and  the  por 
Soledad,  in  the  ]\f  alninas.    The  islands  are  thi 
they  are  very  nearly  in  the  same  meridian; 
centre  one  is  rather  low,  and  the  other  two  i 
be  seen  at  nine  leagues'  distance. "    The  obsei 
tions  made  on  board  the  Atrevida  give  the 
lowing  results  as  the  precise  situation  ot  each 
and.    The  most  northern  is  in  latitude  52° 
24"  S.,  longitude  4?"  43'  15"  W. ;  the  middle 
in  latitude  53°  2'  40"  S.,  longitude  47°  55' 
W.;   and  the  most  southern  in  latitude  53° 
22"  S.,  longitude  47°  57'  15"  W. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  January,  1820,  C 
tarn  James  Weddell,  of  the  British  navy,  ssi 
from  Staten  Land  also  in  search  of  the  Auioi 
He  reports  that,  having  made  the  most  dilig 
search  and  sed  not  only  immediately  over 
spots  indie  i  by  the  commander  of  the  At 
vida,  but  in  every  direction  throughout  the 
cinity  of  these  spots,  he  could  discover  no  in 
cation  of  land.  These  conflicting  statemei 
have  induced  other  navigators  to  look  out  for  1 
islands;  and,  strange  to  say,  while  some  ha 
sailed  through  every  inch  of  sea  where  they  « 
supposed  to  lie  without  finding  them,  there'ha 
been  not  a  few  who  declare  positively  that  th 
have  seen  them;  and  even  been  close  in  wi 
their  shores.    It  was  Captain  Guy's  intention 
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[make  every  exertion  within  his  power  to  settle 
the  question  so  oddly  in  dispute.* 

We  kept  on  our  course,  between  the  south  and 
west,  with  variable  weather,  until  the  twentieth 
of  the  month,  when  we  found  ourselves  on  the 
debatable  ground,  being  in  latitude  53°  15'  S., 
longitude  47°  58'  W. — that  is  to  say,  very  nearly 
upon  the  spot  indicated  as  the  situation  of  the 
ntost  southern  of  the  group.  Not  perceiving  any 
sign  of  land,  we  continued  to  the  westward  of 
the  parallel  of  fifty-three  degrees  south,  as  far 
as  the  meridian  of  fifty  degrees  west.  We  then 
stood  to  the  north  as  far  as  the  parallel  of  fifty- 
two  degrees  south,  when  we  turned  to  the  east- 
ward, and  kept  our  parallel  by  double  altitudes, 
morning  and  evening,  and  meridian  altitudes  of 
the  planets  and  moon.  Having  thus  gone  east- 
wardly  to  the  meridian  of  the  western  coast  of 
Georgia,  we  kept  that  meridian  until  we  were  in 
the  latitude  from  which  we  set  out.  We  then 
took  diagonal  courses  throughout  the  entire  ex- 
tent of  sea  circumscribed,  keeping  a  look-out  con- 
stantly at  the  masthead,  and  repeating  our  exam- 
ination with  the  greatest  cart  for  a  period  of 
three  weeks,  during  which  the  weather  was  re- 
markably pleasant  and  fair,  with  no  haze  whatso- 
ever. Of  course  we  were  thoroughly  satisfied 
that,  whatever  islands  might  have  existed  in  this 
vicinity  at  any  former  period,  no  vestige  of  them 

*  Among  the  vesaels  which  at  various  times  have  professed 
to  meet  with  the  Auroras  may  be  mentioned  the  ship  San 
Miguel,  in  1769 ;  thf  ship  Aurora,  in  1774  ;  the  brig  Pearl,  in 
1779 ;  and  the  ship  Dolores,  in  1790.  They  all  agree  in  glTing 
the  mean  latitude  lUty-three  degrees  south. 
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remained  at  the  present  day.  Since  my  retu 
home  I  find  that  the  same  ground  was  trac 
over,  with  equal  care,  in  1822,  hy  Captain  Jol 
son,  of  the  American  schooner  Henry,  and 
Captain  Morrell,  in  the  American  schooner  Wa 
— in  both  cases  with  the  same  result  as  in  o 
own. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

It  had  been  Captain  Guy's  original  intentic 
after  satisfying  himself  about  the  Auroras, 
proceed  through  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  and  i 
along  the  western  coast  of  Patagonia ;  but  inf  ( 
mation  received  at  Tristan  d'Acunha  indue 
him  to  steer  to  the  southward,  in  the  hope  of  fa 
ing  in  with  some  small  islands  said  to  lie  abo 
the  parallel  of  60°  S.,  longitude  41°  20'  W. 
the  event  of  his  not  discovering  these  lands, 
designed,  should  the  season  prove  favorable, 
push  on  toward  the  pole.    Accordingly,  on  t 
twelfth  of  December,  we  made  sail  in  that  din 
tion.     On  the   eighteenth  we   found  ourseh 
about  the  station  indicated  by  Glass,  and  cruis 
for  three  days   in  that  neighborhood  witho 
finding  any  traces  of  the  islands  he  had  me 
tioned.    On  the  twenty-first,  the  weather  bei] 
unusually  pleasant,  we  again  made  sail  to  t 
southward,  with  the  resolution  of  penetrating 
that  course  as  far  as  possible.    Before  enterii 
upon  this  portion  of  my  narrative,  it  may  be 
well,  for  the  information  of  those  readers  wJ 
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liave  paid  little  attention  to  the  progress  of  dia- 
covery  in  these  regions,  to  give  some  brief  ac- 
count of  the  very  few  attempts  at  reaching  the 
gouthem  pole  which  have  hitherto  been  made. 

That  of  Captain  Cook  was  the  first  of  which  we 
have  any  distinct  account.  In  1772  he  sailed  to 
the  south  in  the  Resolution,  accompanied  by 
Lieutenant  Fumeaux  in  the  Adventure.  In  De- 
cember he  found  himself  as  far  as  the  fifty-eighth 
parallel  of  south  latitude,  and  in  longitude  26° 
57'  E.  Here  he  met  with  narrow  fields  of  ice, 
about  eight  or  ten  inches  thick,  and  running 
northwest  and  southeast.  This  ice  was  in  large 
cakes,  and  usually  it  was  packed  so  closely  that 
the  vessel  had  great  difficulty  in  forcing  a  pas- 
sage. At  this  period  Captain  Cook  supposed, 
from  the  vast  number  of  birds  to  be  seen,  and 
from  other  indications,  that  he  was  in  the  near 
vicinity  of  land.  He  kept  on  to  the  southward, 
the  weather  being  exceedingly  cold,  until  he 
reached  the  sixty-fourth  parallel,  in  longitude 
38°  14'  B.  Here  he  had  mild  weather,  with  gen- 
tle breezes,  for  five  days,  the  thermometer  being 
at  thirty-six.  In  January,  1773,  the  vessels 
crossed  the  Antarctic  circle,  but  did  not  succeed 
in  penetrating  much  farther ;  for  upon  reaching 
latitude  67*  15'  they  found  all  farther  progress 
impeded  by  an  immense  body  of  ice,  extending 
all  along  the  southern  horizon  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach.  This  ice  was  of  every  variety — and 
some  large  floes  of  it,  miles  in  extent,  formed  a 
compact  mass,  rising  eighteen  or  twenty  feet 
above  the  water.    It  being  late  in  the  season,  and 
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no  hope  entertained  of  rounding  these  obstm 
tions,  Captain  Cook  now  reluctantly  turned 
the  northward. 

In  the  November  following  he  renewed  1 
search  in  the  Antarctic.  In  latitude  59°  40'  ] 
met  with  a  strong  current  setting  to  the  sout 
ward.  In  December,  when  the  vessels  were 
latitude  67°  31',  longitude  142°  54'  W.,  the  co 
was  excessive,  with  heavy  gales  and  fog.  He 
also  birds  were  abundant;  the  albatross,  tl 
penguin,  and  the  peterel  especially.  In  latituc 
70°  23'  some  large  islands  of  ice  were  encoui 
tered,  and  shortly  afterward  the  clouds  to  tl 
southward  were  observed  to  be  of  a  snowy  whit 
nesa,  indicating  the  vicinity  of  field  ice.  In  lat 
tude  71°  10',  longitude  106°  54'  W.,  the  navigi 
tors  were  stopped,  as  before,  by  an  immense  in 
zen  expanse,  which  filled  the  whole  area  of  tl 
southern  horizon.  The  northern  edge  of  this  ei 
panse  was  ragged  and  broken,  so  firmly  wedge 
together  as  to  be  utterly  impassable,  and  extenc 
ing  about  a  mile  to  the  southward.  Behind  it  tl 
frozen  surface  was  comparatively  smooth  fc 
some  distance,  until  terminated  in  the  extreni 
background  by  gigantic  ranges  of  ice-mountaini 
the  one  towering  above  the  other.  Captain  Coo 
concluded  that  this  vast  field  reached  the  soutl 
em  pole  or  was  joined  to  a  continent  Mr.  J.  > 
Reynolds,  whose  great  exertions  and  persevei 
ance  have  at  length  succeeded  in  getting  set  oi 
foot  a  national  expedition,  partly  for  the  pui 
pose  of  exploring  these  regions,  thus  speaks  o 
the  attempt  of  the  Resolution:  "We  are  not  sui 
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prised  that  Captain  Cook  was  unable  to  go  be- 
yond 71"  10',  but  we  are  astonished  that  he  did 
attain  that  point  on  the  meridian  of  106°  54' 
west  longitude.  Palmer's  Land  lies  south  of  the 
Shetland,  latitude  sixty-four  degrees,  and  tends 
to  the  southward  and  westward  farther  than  any 
navigator  has  yet  penetrated.  Cook  was  standing 
for  this  land  when  his  progress  was  arrested  by 
the  ice;  which,  we  apprehend,  must  always  be 
the  case  in  that  point,  and  so  early  in  the  season 
as  the  sixth  of  January — and  we  should  not  be 
surprised  if  a  portion  of  the  icy  mountains  de- 
scribed was  attached  to  the  main  body  of  Pal- 
mer's Land,  or  to  some  other  portions  of  land  ly- 
ing farther  to  the  southward  and  westward." 

In  1803,  Captains  Kreutzenstem  and  Lisiau- 
sky  were  dispatched  by  Alexander  of  Russia  for 
the  purpose  of  circumnavigating  the  globe.  In 
endeavoring  to  get  south,  they  made  no  farther 
than  59°  58',  in  longitude  70°  15'  W.  They  here 
met  with  strong  currents  setting  eastwardly. 
Whales  were  abundant,  but  they  saw  no  ice.  In 
regard  to  this  voyage,  Mr.  Reynolds  observes 
that,  if  Kreutzenstem  had  arrived  where  he  did 
earlier  in  the  season,  he  must  have  encountered 
ice— it  was  March  when  he  reached  the  latitude 
specified.  The  winds,  prevailing,  as  they  do, 
from  the  southward  and  westward,  had  carried 
the  floes,  aided  by  currents,  into  that  icy  region 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Georgia,  east  by  Sand- 
wich Land,  and  the  South  Orkneys,  and  west  by 
the  South  Shetland  islands. 

In  1822,  Captain  James  Weddell,  of  the  Brit- 
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ish  navy,  with  two  very  small  vessels,  peneti 
farther  to  the  south  than  any  previous  na' 
tor,  and  this  too,  without  encountering  exti 
dinary  difficulties.  He  states  that  althoug 
was  frequently  hemmed  in  by  ice  before  reae 
the  seventy-second  parallel,  yet,  upon  attai 
it,  not  a  particle  was  to  be  discovered,  and 
upon  arriving  at  the  latitude  of  74°  15',  no  fl 
and  only  three  islands  of  ice  were  visible, 
somewhat  remarkable  that,  although  vast  £ 
of  birds  were  seen,  and  other  usual  indicatioi 
land,  and  although,  south  of  the  Shetlands, 
known  coasts  were  observed  from  the  mast- 
tending  southwardly,  Weddell  discourages 
idea  of  land  existing  in  the  polar  regions  oi 
south. 

On  the  11th  of  January,  1823,  Captain  B( 
min  Morrell,  of  the  American  schooner  \\ 
sailed  from  Kerguelen's  Land  with  a  viei 
penetrating  as  far  south  as  possible.  On  the 
of  February  he  found  himself  in  latitude  64 
S.,  longitude  118°  27'  E.  The  following  pas 
is  extracted  from  his  journal  of  that  date :  ' 
wind  soon  freshened  to  an  eleven-knot  bl- 
and we  embraced  this  opportunity  of  makir 
the  west ;  being  however  convinced  that  the 
ther  we  went  south  beyond  latitude  sixty- 
degrees,  the  less  ice  was  to  be  apprehended 
steered  a  little  to  the  southward,  until  we  cif 
the  Antarctic  circle,  and  were  in  latitude  69 
E.  In  this  latitude  there  was  no  field  ice, 
very  few  ice  islands  in  sight." 

Under  the  date  of  March  fourteenth  I 
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also  this  entry :  '  *  The  sea  was  now  entirely  free 
of  field  ice,  and  there  were  not  more  than  a  dozen 
ice  islands  in  sight.  At  the  same  time  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  and  water  was  at  least  thir- 
teen degrees  higher  (more  mild)  than  we  had 
ever  found  it  between  the  parallels  of  sixty  and 
sixty-two  south.  We  were  now  in  latitude  70° 
14'  S.,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  forty- 
seven,  and  that  of  the  water  forty-four.  In  this 
situation  I  found  the  variation  to  be  14°  27'  east- 
erly, per  azimuth.  •  •  •  I  have  several  times 
passed  within  the  Antarctic  circle,  on  different 
meridians,  and  have  uniformly  found  the  tem- 
perature, both  of  the  air  and  the  water,  to  be- 
come more  and  more  mild  the  farther  t  advanced 
beyond  the  sixty-fifth  degree  of  eouva  latitude, 
and  that  the  variation  decreases  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. While  north  of  this  latitude,  say  be- 
tween sixty  and  sixty-five  south,  we  frequently 
had  great  difficulty  in  finding  the  passage  for  the 
vessel  between  the  immense  and  almost  innumer- 
able ice  islands,  some  of  which  were  from  one 
to  two  miles  in  circumference,  and  more  than  five 
hundred  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water." 

Being  nearly  destitute  of  fuel  and  water,  and 
without  proper  instruments,  it  being  'Jso  late  in 
the  season.  Captain  Morrell  was  nt^  obliged  to 
put  back,  without  attempting  any  further  prog- 
ress to  the  westward,  although  an  entirely  open 
se?  lay  before  him.  He  expresses  the  opinion 
that,  had  not  these  overruling  considerations 
obliged  him  to  retreat,  he  could  have  penetrated, 
if  not  to  the  pole  itself,  at  least  to  the  eighty- 
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fifth  parallel.  I  have  given  his  ideas  respe 
these  matters  somewhat  at  length,  that  the  r 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  how  far 
were  borne  out  by  my  own  subsequent  ei 
ence. 

In  1831,  Captain  Briscoe,  in  the  employ  c 
Messieurs  Enderby,  whale-ship  owners  of 
don,  sailed  in  the  brig  Lively  for  the  South 
accompanied  by  the  cutter  Tula.  On  the  tw 
eighth  of  February,  being  in  latitude  66'  3 
longitude  47°  13'  E.,  he  descried  land, 
"clearly  discovered  through  the  snow  the  1 
peaks  of  a  range  of  mountains  running  E.  S 
He  remained  in  this  neighborhood  durinp 
whole  of  the  following  month,  but  was  unat 
approach  the  coast  nearer  than  within 
leagues,  owing  to  the  boisterous  state  of 
weather.  Finding  it  impcwsible  to  make  f ui 
discovery  during  this  season,  he  returned  n 
ward  to  winter  in  Van  Dieman's  Land. 

In  the  beginning  of  1832  he  again  proee 
southwardly,  and  on  the  fourth  of  Febr 
land  was  seen  to  the  southeast  in  latitude  67' 
longitude  69°  29'  W.  This  was  soon  found  1 
an  island  near  the  headland  of  the  countr 
had  first  discovered.  On  the  twenty-first  oi 
month  he  succeeded  in  landing  on  the  latter, 
took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  William 
calling  it  Adelaide's  Island,  in  honor  of  tho  ] 
lish  queen.  These  particulars  being  made  kn 
to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Lon 
the  conclusion  was  drawn  by  that  body  " 
there  is  a  continuous  tract  of  land  exten( 
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from  47"  30'  E.  to  69*  29'  W.  longitude,  numing 
the  parallel  of  from  sixty-six  to  sixty-seven  de« 
grees  south  latitude."  In  respect  to  this  conclu- 
non  Mr.  Reynolds  observes;  "In  the  correctness 
of  it  we  by  no  means  concur ;  nor  do  the  discov- 
eries of  Briscoe  warrant  any  such  inference.  It 
was  within  these  limits  that  Weddell  proceeded 
louth  on  a  meridian  to  the  east  of  Georgia,  Sand- 
wich Land,  and  the  South  Orkney  and  Shetland 
islands."  My  own  experience  will  be  found  to 
testify  most  directly  to  the  falsity  of  the  condu- 
I  non  arrived  at  by  the  society. 

These  are  the  principal  attempts  which  have 
I  been  made  at  penetrating  to  a  high  southern  lati- 
tude, and  it  will  now  be  seen  that  there  remained, 
previous  to  the  voyage  of  the  Jane,  nearly  three 
hundred  degrees  of  longitude  in  which  the  Ant- 
arctic circle  had  not  been  crossed  at  all.  Of 
coarse  a  wide  field  lay  before  us  for  discovery, 
and  it  was  with  feelings  of  most  intense  interest 
that  I  heard  Captain  Guy  express  his  resolution 
of  pushing  boldly  to  the  southward. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 


We  kept  our  course  southwardly  for  four  days 
after  giving  up  the  search  for  Glass's  islands, 
without  meeting  with  any  ice  at  all.  On  the 
twenty-sixth,  at  noon,  we  were  in  latitude  63°  23' 
S.,  longitude  41°  25'  W.    We  now  saw  several 
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large  ice  islands,  and  a  floe  of  field  ice,  not,  h( 
ever,  of  any  great  extent.    The  winds  genert 
blew  from  the  southeast,  or  the  northeast, 
were  very  light.    Whenever  we  had  a  weste 
wind,  which  was  seldom,  it  was  invariably 
tended  with  a  rain  squall.    Every  day  we  1 
more  or  less  snow.     The  thermometer,  on 
twenty-seventh  stood  at  thirty-five. 

January  1,  1828.— TYm  day  we  found  o 
selves  completely  hemmed  in  by  the  ice,  and  ( 
prospects  looked  cheerless  indeed.  A  strong  g 
blew,  during  the  whole  afternoon,  from  the  nor 
oast,  and  drove  large  cakes  of  the  drift  agai; 
the  rudder  and  counterwith  such  violence  that 
all  trembled  for  the  consequences.  Toward  evi 
ing,  the  gale  still  blowing  wit**  fury,  a  large  fi( 
in  front  separated,  and  we  w  ^  enabled,  by  ci 
rying  a  press  of  sail,  to  force  a  passage  throu 
the  smaller  flakes  into  some  open  water  ueyoi 
As  we  approached  this  space  we  took  in  sail 
degrees,  and  having  at  length  got  clear,  lav 
under  a  single-reefed  foresail. 

January  2d. — ^We  had  now  tolerably  pleasa 
weather.  At  noon  we  found  ourselves  in  latitu 
69°  10'  S.,  longitude  42"  20'  W.,  having  cross 
the  Antarctic  circle.  Very  little  ice  was  to 
seen  to  the  southward,  although  large  fields  of 
lay  behind  us.  This  day  we  rigged  some  soun 
ing  gear,  using  a  large  iron  pot  capable  of  hoi 
ing  twenty-gallons,  on  a  line  of  two  hundn 
fathoms.  We  found  the  current  setting  to  tl 
north,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  per  hour.  Tl 
temperature  of  the  air  was  now  about  thirt 
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fliree.  Here  we  found  the  variation  to  be  14°  28' 
easterly,  per  azimuth. 

January  5th. — We  had  still  held  on  to  the 
louthward  without  any  very  great  impediments. 
On  this  morning,  however,  being  in  latitude  73° 
15'  E.,  longitude  42°  10'  W.,  we  were  again 
brought  to  a  stand  by  an  immense  expanse  of 
firm  ice.  We  saw,  nevertheless,  much  open  water 
to  the  southward,  and  felt  no  doubt  of  being  able 
to  reach  it  eventually.  Standing  to  the  eastward 
along  the  edge  of  the  floe,  we  at  length  came  to 
a  passage  of  about  a  mile  in  width,  through 
which  we  warped  our  way  by  sundown.  The  sea 
in  which  we  now  were  was  thickly  covered  with 
ice  islands,  but  had  no  field  ice,  and  we  pushed 
on  boldly  as  before.  The  cold  did  not  seem  to 
increase,  although  we  had  snow  very  frequently, 
and  now  and  then  hail  squalls  of  great  violence. 
Inunense  flocks  of  the  albatross  flew  over  the 
schooner  this  day,  going  from  southeast  to  north- 
west. 

January  7th. — The  sea  still  remained  pretty 
well  open,  so  that  we  had  no  difficulty  in  holding 
on  our  course.  To  the  westward  we  saw  some  ice- 
bergs of  incredible  size,  and  in  the  afternoon 
passed  very  near  one  whose  summit  could  not 
have  been  less  than  four  hundred  fathoms  from 
Ihe  surface  of  the  ocean.  Its  girth  was  probably, 
at  the  base,  three  quarters  of  a  league,  and  sev- 
eral streams  of  water  were  running  from  crevices 
in  its  sides.  We  remained  in  sight  of  this  island 
two  days,  and  then  only  lost  it  in  a  fog. 

January  lOth.—E&rly  this  morning  we  had  the 
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misfortune  to  lose  a  man  overboard.  He  vi 
American,  named  Peter  Vredenburgh,  a  i 
of  New  York,  and  was  one  of  the  most  val 
hands  on  board  the  schooner.  In  going  ove 
bows  his  foot  slipped,  and  he  feU  betweei 
cakes  of  ice,  never  rising  again.  At  noon  o 
day  we  were  in  latitude  78"  30',  longitud 
15'  W.  The  cold  was  now  excessive,  and  w 
hail  squalls  continually  from  the  northwan 
eastward.  In  this  direction  also  we  saw  s( 
more  immense  icebergs,  and  the  whole  hor'u 
the  eastward  appeared  to  he  blocked  up 
Jield  ice,  rising  in  tiers,  one  mass  above  the  ( 
Some  driftwood  floated  by  during  the  eve 
and  a  great  quantity  of  birds  flew  over,  a 
which  were  nellies,  peterels,  albatrosses,  j 
large  bird  of  a  brilliant  blue  plumage.  The 
ation  here,  per  azimuth,  was  less  than  it  had 
previously  to  our  passing  the  Antarctic  circ 

January  12th. — Our  passage  to  the 
again  looked  doubtful,  as  nothing  was  to  be 
in  the  direction  of  the  pole  but  one  appar 
limitless  floe,  backed  by  absolute  mountaii 
ragged  ice,  one  precipice  of  which  arose  fi 
ingly  above  the  other.  We  stood  to  the  west 
until  the  fourteenth,  in  the  hope  of  findir 
entrance. 

January  14th. — This  morning  we  reachei 
western  extremity  of  tibe  field  which  had  in 
ed  us,  and,  weathering  it,  came  to  an  opec 
without  a  particle  of  ice.  Upon  sounding: 
two  hundred  fathoms,  wo  here  found  a  cu 
Betting  southwardly  at  the  rate  of  half  a 
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I  per  hour.  The  temperature  of  the  air  was  f  orly- 
Iseyen,  that  of  the  water  thirty-four.  We  now 
I  oiled  to  the  southward  without  meeting  any  in. 
Itermption  of  moment  until  the  sixteenth,  when, 
I  at  noon,  we  were  in  latitude  81°  21',  longitude 
142°  W.  We  here  again  sounded,  and  found  a 
jearrent  setting  still  southwardly,  and  at  the  rate 
lof  three-quarters  of  a  mile  per  hour.  The  varia- 
Itioa  per  azimuth  had  diminished,  and  the  tem- 
Iperature  of  the  air  was  mild  and  pleasant,  the 
Ithermometer  being  as  high  as  fifty-one.  At  this 
I  period  not  a  particle  of  ice  was  to  be  discovered. 
[All  hands  on  board  now  felt  certain  of  attaining 
[the  pole. 

January  17th.— Thia  day  was  full  of  mcident 
I  Innumerable  flights  of  birds  flew  over  us  from 
I  the  southward,  and  several  were  shot  from  the 
I  deck;  one  of  them,  a  species  of  pelican,  proved 
I  to  be  excellent  eating.  About  midday  a  small 
I  floe  of  ice  was  seen  from  the  mast-head  off  the 
I  larboard  bow,  and  upon  it  there  appeared  to  be 
Isome  lai^e  animal.  As  the  weather  was  gotd  and 
[nearly  calm.  Captain  Guy  ordered  out  two  of  the 
I  boats  to  see  what  it  was.  Dirk  Peters  and  myself 
I  accompanied  the  mate  in  the  larger  boat.  Upon 
I  coming  up  with  the  floe,  we  perceived  that  it  waa 
I  ID  the  possession  of  a  gigantic  creature  of  the 
Irace  of  the  Arctic  bear,  but  far  exceeding  in  size 
I  the  lai^est  of  these  animals.  Being  well  aimed, 
we  made  no  scruple  of  attacking  it  at  once.  Sev- 
Jml  shots  were  fired  in  quick  succession,  the  mosi 
1^  *^^  took  effect,  apparently,  in  the  head  and 
I  way.    Nothing  discouraged,  however,  the  moo- 
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Bter  threw  himself  from  the  ice,  and  swam,  \« 
open  jaws,  to  the  boat  in  which  were  Peters  j 
myself.    Owing  to  the  confusion  which  ensi 
among  us  at  this  unexpected  turn  of  the  ad\ 
ture,  no  person  was  ready  immediately  witl 
second  shot,  and  the  bear  had  actually  succee 
in  getting  half  his  vast  bulk  across  our  gunw 
and  seizing  one  of  the  men  by  the  small  of 
back,  before  any  efficient  means  were  taker 
repel  him.    In  this  extremity  nothing  but 
promptness  and  agility  of  Peters  saved  us  t 
destruction.   Leaping  upon  the  back  of  the  h 
beast,  he  plunged  the  blade  of  a  knife  behmd 
neck,  readiing  the  spinal  marrow  at  a  blow, 
brute  tumbled  into  the  sea  lifeless,  and  witl 
a  struggle,  rolling  over  Peters  as  he  fell, 
latter  soon  recovered  himself,  and  a  rope  b 
thrown  him,  he  secured  the  carcass  before  en 
ing  the  boat.    We  then  returned  in  triumpl 
the  schooner,  towing  our  trophy  behind  us. 
bear,  upon  admeasurement,  proved  to  be  full 
teen  feet  in  his  greatest  length.    His  wool 
perfectly  white,  and  very  coarse,  curling  tigl 
The  eyes  were  of  a  blood  red,  and  larger  1 
those  of  the  Arctic  bear;   the  snout  also  i 
rounded,  rather  resembling  the  snout  of  a  1 
dog.    The  meat  was  tender,  but  excessively  i 
and  fishy,  although  the  men  devoured  it 
avidity,  and  declared  it  excellent  eating. 

Scarcely  had  we  got  our  prize  alongside,  m 
the  man  at  the  mast-head  gave  the  joyful  s 
of  "land  on  the  starboard  bowl"  All  hi 
were  now  upon  tiie  alert,  and,  a  breeze  sprin 
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np  very  opportunely  from  the  northward  and 
eastward,  we  were  soon  close  in  with  the  coast. 
It  proved  to  be  a  low  rocky  islet,  of  about  a 
league  in  circumference,  and  altogether  destitute 
of  vegetation,  if  we  except  a  species  of  prickly- 
pear.  In  approaching  it  from  the  northward,  a 
singular  ledge  of  rock  is  seen  projecting  into  the 
sea,  and  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  corded 
bales  of  cotton.  Around  this  ledge  to  the  west- 
ward is  a  small  bay,  at  the  bottom  of  which  our 
boats  effected  a  convenient  landing. 

It  did  not  take  us  long  to  explore  every  portion 
of  the  island,  but,  with  one  exception,  we  found 
nothing  worthy  of  our  observation.  In  the 
Bouthem  extremity,  we  picked  up  near  the  shore, 
half  buried  in  a  pile  of  loose  stones,  a  piece  of 
wood,  which  seemed  to  have  formed  the  prow  of 
a  canoe.  There  had  been  evidently  some  attempt 
at  carving  upon  it,  and  Captain  Guy  fancied 
that  he  made  out  the  figure  of  a  tortoise,  but  the 
rrsemblance  did  not  strike  me  very  forcibly.  Be- 
sides this  prow,  if  such  it  were,  we  found  no 
ether  token  that  any  living  creature  had  ever 
been  here  before.  Around  the  coast  we  discov- 
ered occasional  small  floes  of  ice — ^but  these  were 
very  few.  The  exact  situation  of  this  islet  (to 
which  Captain  Guy  gave  the  name  of  Bennet's 
lalet,  in  honor  of  his  partner  in  the  ownership 
of  the  schooner)  is  82"  SC  S.  latitude,  42"  20'  W. 
longitude. 

We  had  now  advanced  to  the  southward  more 
tlian  eip:ht  desrrees  farther  than  any  previous 
navigators,  and  the  sea  still  lay  perfectly  open 
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before  us.  We  found,  too,  that  the  variation  ui 

f  ormly  decreased  as  we  proceeded;  and,  what  wi 

still  more  surprising,  that  the  temperature  of  t] 

air,  and  latterly  of  the  water,  became  milder.  Tl 

weather  might  even  be  called  pleasant,  and  v 

had  a  steady  but  very  gentle  breeze  always  fro 

some  northern  point  of  the  compass.    The  si 

was  usually  clear,  with  now  and  then  a  sligl 

appearance  of  thin  vapor  in  the  southern  hoi 

zon — this,  however,  was  invariably  of  brief  dur 

tion.   Two  difSculties  alone  presented  themselv 

to  our  view :  we  were  getting  short  of  fuel,  ai 

f^rmptoms  of  scurvy  had  occurred  among  sever 

of  the  crew.    These  considerations  began  to  ii 

press  upon  Captain  Guy  the  necessity  of  retur 

ing,  and  he  spoke  of  it  frequently.    For  my  ov 

part,  confident  as  I  was  of  soon  arriving  at  lai 

of  some  description  upon  the  course  we  we 

pursuing,  and  having  every  reason  to  belies 

from  present  appearances,  that  we  should  n 

find  it  the  sterile  soil  met  with  in  the  higher  Ai 

tic  latitudes,  I  warmly  pressed  upon  him  tl 

expediency  of  persevering,  at  least  for  a  ft 

days  longer,  in  the  direction  we  were  now  hoi 

ing.    So  tempting  an  opportunity  of  solving  ti 

great  problem  in  regard  to  an  Antarctic  con 

nent  had  never  yet  been  afforded  to  man,  and 

confess  that  I  felt  myself  bursting  with  indigc 

tion  at  the  timid  and  ill-timed  suggestion  of  a 

commander.    I  believe,  indeed,  that  what  I  cou 

not  refrain  from  saying  to  him  on  this  head  b 

the  effect  of  inducing  him  to  push  on.    Whi 

therefore,  I  cannot  but  lament  the  most  unfort 
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nate  and  bloody  events  which  immediately  arose 
from  my  advice,  I  must  still  be  allowed  to  feel 
some  degree  of  gratification  at  having  been  in- 
itnunental,  however  remotely,  in  opening  to  the 
eye  of  science  one  of  the  most  intensely  exciting 
secrets  which  has  ever  engr  ssed  its  attention. 


m 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

January  18th — This  morning*  we  continued 
to  the  southward,  with  the  same  pleasant 
weather  as  before.  The  sea  was  entirely  smooth, 
the  air  tolerably  warm  and  from  the  northeast, 
the  temperature  of  the  water  fifty-three.  We 
now  again  got  our  sounding-gear  in  order,  and, 
with  a  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms  of  line,  found 
the  current  setting  toward  the  pole  at  the  rat^ 
of  a  mile  an  hour.  This  constant  tendency  to 
the  southward,  both  in  the  wind  and  current, 
caused  some  degree  of  speculation,  and  eve  i  of 
alarm,  in  diflferent  quarters  of  the  schooner,  and 
I  saw  distinctly  that  no  little  impression  had 
been  made  upon  the  mind  of  Captain  Guy.    He 

of'fPf.lSr^jrj*^*"*'."*'  evening,  which  I  have  made  use 
01  to  aToid  oonfualon  In  my  narrative    as  far  m   nnmiihiA 

SSiS?^^  "'^""t-  5«^t^en  to  their  ortlMiV  soSk'^or  a 
wntlnHSf  "rt^'ittf  5U'»  ««  n»8l»t  at  all.  the  daylight  bilng 
Mm.  ^H  *K^1.**.**"  t>»«>ughout  are  according  to  nautical 
i^!:..i^"*.**'*  »»«"'in«»  must  be  understood  as  per  compaM. 
LTSSi'*„V-..'!T'^  *°  "»*«  »•■«••  »"»*  I  cannot,  m  the  iSm 
51^?  ?'  y*»**  ••  '••'•  written,  pretend  to  strict  accuniey  In 
^^i  V*  '^*?'  «>■,  "atltudes  and  longitudes,  having  ke^  n? 
t^n  t-J't?"?'  ""*"  ^^^I  ^''^  P*'^'^  »'  ^»»'«»»  this  flwt  por2 
nSmo^  ^°  "^^  instances  I  have  relied  altogether  u>>n 
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was  exceedingly  sensitive  of  ridicule,  howei 
and  I  finally  succeeded  in  laughing  him  out 
his  apprehensions.  The  variation  was  now  v 
trivial.  In  the  course  of  the  day  we  saw  sevt 
large  whales  of  the  right  species,  and  innun 
able  flights  of  the  albatross  passed  over  the  ^ 
sel.  We  also  picked  up  a  bush,  full  of  red  1 
ries,  like  those  of  the  hawthorn,  and  the  ( 
cass  of  a  singular-looking  land-animal.  It 
three  feet  in  length,  and  but  six  inches  in  hci; 
with  four  very  short  legs,  the  feet  armed  v 
long  claws  of  a  brilliant  scarlet,  and  resembl 
coral  in  substance.  The  body  was  covered  wil 
straight  silky  hair,  perfectly  white.  The 
was  peaked  like  that  of  a  rat,  and  about  a  1 
and  a  half  long.  The  head  resembled  a  cr 
with  the  exception  of  the  ears — these  v 
flopped  like  the  ears  of  a  dog.  The  teeth  v 
of  the  same  brilliant  scarlet  as  the  claws. 

January  J9</i.— To-day,  being  in  latit 
83°  20',  longitude  43°  5'  W.  (the  sea  beinj;  oi 
extraordinary  dark  color),  we  again  saw  1 
from  the  mast-head,  and,  upon  a  closer  scrut 
found  it  to  be  one  of  a  group  of  very  h 
islands.  The  shore  was  precipitous,  and  the 
terior  seemed  to  be  well  wooded,  a  circimistf 
which  occasioned  us  great  joy.  In  about  i 
hours  from  our  first  discovering  the  land 
came  to  anchor  in  ten  fathoms,  sandy  bottoi 
league  from  the  coast,  as  a  high  surf,  with  str 
ripples  here  and  there,  rendered  a  nearer 
proach  of  doubtful  expediency.  The  two  1 
est  boats  were  now  ordered  out,  and  a  party, 
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armed  (among  whom  were  Peters  and  myself), 
proceeded  to  look  for  an  opening  in  the  reef 
which  appeared  to  encircle  the  island.  After 
searching  about  for  some  time,  we  discovered 
an  inlet,  which  we  were  entering,  when  we  saw 
four  large  canoes  put  off  from  the  shore,  filled 
with  men  who  seemed  to  be  well  armed.  We 
waited  for  them  to  come  up,  and,  as  they  moved 
with  great  rapidity,  they  were  soon  within  hail. 
Captain  Guy  now  held  up  a  white  handkerchief 
on  the  blade  of  an  oar,  when  the  strangers  made 
a  full  stop,  and  commenced  a  loud  jabbering  all 
at  once,  intermingled  with  occasional  shouts,  in 
which  we  could  distinguish  the  words  Anamoo- 
moo!  and  Lama-Lama!  They  continued  this  for 
at  least  half  an  hour,  during  which  we  had  a 
good  opportunity  of  observing  their  appearance. 
In  the  four  canoes,  which  might  have  been 
fifty  feet  long  and  five  broad,  there  wen?  a  hun- 
dred and  ten  savages  in  all.  They  were  ab(^ut 
the  ordinary  stature  of  Europeans,  but  of  a 
more  muscular  and  brawny  frame.  Their  com- 
plexion a  jet  black,  with  thick  and  long  woolly 
hair.  They  were  clothed  in  skins  of  an  un- 
known black  animal,  shaggy  and  silky,  and  made 
to  fit  the  body  with  some  degree  of  skill,  the  hair 
being  inside,  except  where  turned  out  about  the 
neck,  wrists,  and  ankles.  Their  arms  consisted 
principally  of  clubs,  of  a  dark,  and  apparently 
very  heavy  wood.  Some  spears,  however,  were 
obsen-ed  among  them,  headed  with  flint,  and  a 
few  slings.  The  bottoms  of  the  canoes  were  full 
of  black  stones  about  the  size  of  a  large  egg. 
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When  they  had  concluded  their  harang- 
(for  it  waa  clear  they  intended  their  jabberii 
for  wioh),  one  of  them  who  seemed  to  be  t 
chief  stood  up  in  the  prow  of  his  canoe,  ai 
r.ade  signs  for  us  to  bring  our  boats  alongsi 
of  him.  This  hint  we  pretended  not  to  und( 
stand,  thinking  it  the  wiser  plan  to  maintain, 
possible,  the  interval  between  us,  as  their  nui 
ber  more  than  quadrupled  our  own.  Findii 
this  to  be  the  case,  the  chief  ordered  the  thr 
other  canoes  to  hold  back,  while  ue  advano< 
toward  us  with  his  own.  As  soon  as  he  came  \ 
with  us  he  leaped  on  board  the  largest  of  01 
boats,  and  seated  himself  by  the  side  of  Capta 
Guy,  pointing  at  the  same  time  to  tiie  schoont 
and  repeating  the  words  Anamoo-moot  ai 
Lama-Lama!  We  now  put  back  to  the  vess* 
the  four  canoes  following  at  a  little  distance. 

Upon  getting  alongside,  the  chief  evinci 
symptoms  of  extreme  surprise  and  delight,  cla 
ping  his  hands,  slapping  his  thighs  and  brea^ 
and  laughing  obstreperously.  His  followers  b 
hind  joined  in  his  merriment,  and  for  some  mi 
utes  the  din  was  so  excessive  as  to  be  absolute 
deafening.  Quiet  being  at  length  restored,  Ca 
tain  Guy  ordered  the  boats  to  be  hoisted  up,  as 
necessary  precaution,  and  gave  the  chief  (wli> 
name  we  soon  found  to  be  Too-wit)  to  unde 
stand  that  we  could  admit  no  more  than  tv<- ai 
of  his  men  on  deck  at  one  time.  With  this  a 
rangement  he  appeared  perfectly  satisfied,  ai 
gave  some  directions  to  the  canoes,  when  onr 
them  approached,  the  rest  remaining  about  r.ri 
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yards  off.  Twenty  of  the  savages  now  got  on 
board,  and  proceeded  to  ramble  over  ■very  part 
of  the  deek,  and  scramble  about  among  the  rig- 
ging, making  themst-Ives  much  at  home,  and  ex- 
amining every  article  with  great  inquisitiveness. 

It  was  quite  evident  that  they  had  never  be- 
fore seen  any  of  the  white  race — from  whose 
complexion,  indeed,  they  appeared  to  recoil. 
They  believed  the  Jane  to  be  a  living  creature, 
and  seemed  to  be  afraid  of  hurting  it  with  the 
points  of  their  spears,  carefully  turning  them 
up.  Our  crew  were  much  amused  with  the  con- 
duct of  Too-wit  in  one  instance.  The  cook  wa.s 
splitting  some  wood  near  the  galley,  and,  by  ac- 
cident, struck  his  axe  into  the  deck,  makinj?  a 
gash  of  considerable  depth.  The  chief  imme- 
diately ran  up,  and  pushing  the  cfxtk  on  one  side 
rather  roughly,  commenced  a  half  whine,  half 
howl,  strongly  indicative  of  sympathy  in  what 
he  considered  the  sufferings  of  the  schooner, 
patting  and  smoothing  the  gash  with  his  hand, 
and  wa.shing  it  from  a  bucket  of  sea-water  which 
stood  by.  This  was  a  degree  of  ignorance  for 
which  we  were  not  prepared,  and  for  my  part  I 
could  not  help  thinking  .some  of  it  affected. 

When  the  visitors  had  satisfied,  as  well  as 
they  could,  their  curiosity  in  regard  to  our  up- 
per works,  they  were  admitted  below,  when  their 
amazement  exceeded  a  '  bounds.  Their  aston- 
L^hment  now  appeared  to  be  far  too  deep  for 
words,  for  they  roamed  about  in  silence,  broken 
only  hy  low  ejar'nlations.  The  arms  afforded 
them  much  food  tor  speculation,  and  they  were 
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imff»»rtHl  to  handle  and  oxamino  tlioin  at  Icisi 
I  dt>  nt>t  lH»Iiovo  that  thoy  had  the  U'rhI  i 
pioion  of  thoir  actual  nm.\  but  rather  ttwk  tl 
for  idoU,  ikHMnt;  the  care  we  had  of  them,  i 
the  attention  with  which  we  watclied  tneir  im 
mentit  while  handling  them.  At  the  great  g 
their  wonder  was  redoubleti.  They  approac 
them  with  every  mark  of  the  profountiest  re^ 
ence  and  awe,  but  forebore  to  examine  them 
nutely.  There  were  two  large  mirrors  in 
cabin,  and  hen*  was  the  acme  of  their  a'  . 
ment.  Tixvwit  was  the  first  to  appriach  i; 
and  he  had  got  in  the  middle  of  the  cabir.  ^ 
his  face  to  one  and  his  back  to  the  other,  >: 
he  fairly  perceived  them.  Upon  raising  hh  . 
and  stving  his  retiected  self  in  the  glas> 
thought  the  savage  would  go  mad:  but.  \r. 
turning  short  round  to  make  a  retn^at,  and 
holding  him^If  a  second  time  in  the  oppo 
direction.  I  wjis  afraid  he  woidd  expire  upim 
spot.  No  persuasion  could  prevail  upon  hiii 
take  another  look:  but.  throwing  himself  v.; 
the  floor,  with  his  face  buried  in  his  hanii>. 
remaineil  thus  until  we  were  obliged  to  dnu  j 
uix>n  deck. 

The  whole  of  the  savages  were  adinitt-1 
board  in  this  manner,  tweniy  at  a  tiiu- .  ~ 
wit  being  suffered  to  remain  during  tho  ::. 
periixi.  We  saw  no  disposition  to  th  ■ 
among  them,  nor  did  we  miss  a  single  ar: 
after  their  departure.  Throughout  the  vr; 
of  their  visit  they  evinced  the  most  fri-i 
manner.     There  were,  however,  some  p<.  :l> 
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their  demeanor  which  we  fotuid   it  irnfK/fwibU* 
to  anderstand;  for  example,  wfr  could  not  s^et 
them  to  approach  several  very  harml'-wi  objffcta 
•'fiuch  aa  the  8chfK)ncr'H  sails,  an  eutf,  an  open 
book,  or  a  pan  of  flour.     We  endeavored  to  aa- 
'ertain  if  they  had  amontf  them  any  articles 
"uch  mi(;ht  b*;  turned  to  account  in  the  way 
'■*  t"      v.,  but  fouud  (freat  difficulty  in   beint? 
cor^prtb  ;"  kL    We    made    out,     nevertheless, 
.it.<     ;;r i.f    '   astoniahed    u«,   that    the    islands 
.;,     i.'c'I  "    the  large  tortoise  of  the  Oallipa- 
<  u(   c     vhich  we  saw  in  the  canw  of  Ion- 
•  t.       V/e  Haw  also  some  hkh*:  de  m'>r  in  the 
i'l.is  Oi  oiie  of  the  savai^es,  who  was  tnr-^'dily 
» '  inp  it  in  its  natural  state.    These  anora- 
sii^v   -t'l,'  they  were  such  when  considTed  in 
i  ,j^rd    t->  the  latitude, — induced  Captain    Guy 
"•i.:ii  i.ur  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  coTin- 
try,  in  the  hope  of  making  a  profitable  spectila- 
tion   in   his   discovery.       For   my   own    part, 
anxious  as  I  was  to  know  something  mor*-  of 
these  islands,   I  was  still  totc  earnestly  b*rnt 
on   prosecuting   the   voyage   to   the   s^;nthward 
without  delay.     We  had  now  fine  weather,  but 
th^vre  was  no  telling  how  long  it  would  la.st: 
and  being  already  in  the  eighty-fourth  parallel, 
•■rith  an  open  sea  before  as.  a  ourr-^nt  s.-tting 
^tPonsly  to  the  southward,  and  the  wind  fair, 
I  conld  not  listen  with  any  patience  to  a  propo- 
sition of  stopping    loneer  than  was    abs<>lutely 
nec^^ssary  for  i    ^  health  of  the  crew  and  the 
t.ikin?  on  boar     a  proper  supply  of  fuel  an-i 
f-esh  provisions.     I  represented  to  the  captain 
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that  we  might  easily  make  this  group  on  o 
return,  and  winter  here  in  the  event  of  bei 
blocked  up  by  the  ice.  He  at  length  came  in 
my  views  (for  in  some  way,  hardly  known 
myself,  I  had  acquired  much  influence  o\ 
him),  and  it  was  finally  resolved  that,  even 
the  event  of  our  finding  hiche  de  mer,  we  shou 
only  stay  here  a  week  to  recruit,  and  then  pu 
on  to  the  southward  while  we  might.  Accor 
ingly  we  made  every  necessary  preparation,  an 
under  the  guidance  of  Too-wit,  got  the  Ja 
through  the  reef  in  safety,  coming  to  anch 
about  a  mile  from  the  shore,  in  an  excelle 
bay,  completely  landlocked,  on  the  southeastei 
coast  of  the  main  island,  and  in  ten  fathoms 
water,  black  sandy  bottom.  At  the  head  of  ti 
bay  there  were  three  fine  springs  (we  were  tok 
of  good  water,  and  we  saw  abundance  of  ww 
in  the  vicinity.  The  four  canoes  followed  i 
in,  keeping,  however,  at  a  respectful  distanc 
Too-wit  himself  remained  on  board,  and,  upc 
dropping  our  anchor,  invited  us  to  accompac 
him  on  shore,  and  visit  his  village  in  the  intorio 
To  this  Captain  Guy  consented ;  and  ten  savage 
being  left  on  board  as  hostages,  a  party  of  u 
twelve  in  all,  got  in  readiness  to  attend  the  chie 
We  took  care  to  be  well  armed,  yet  withoi 
evincing  any  distrust.  The  schooner  had  her  gut 
run  out,  her  boarding-nettings  up,  and  ever 
other  proper  precaution  was  taken  to  suar 
against  surprise.  Directions  were  left  with  th 
chief  mate  to  admit  no  person  on  board  diirin 
our  absence,  and,  in  the  event  of  our  not  appeal 
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ing  in  twelve  hoon,  to  send  the  eatter,  wfth  a 
swivel,  around  the  island  in  search  of  ns. 

At  ever^  step  we  took  inland  the  conviction 
forced  itself  upon  us  that  we  were  in  a  country 
differing  essentially  from  any  hitherto  visit^ 
by  civilized  men.    We  saw  nothing  with  which 
we  had  been  formerly  conversant.      The  trees 
resembled  no  growth  of  either  the  torrid,  the 
temperate,  or  the  northern  frigid  zones,  and 
were  altogether  unlike  those  of  t^e  lower  south- 
em  latitudes  we  had  already  traversed.    The 
very  rocks  were  novel  in  their  mass,  their  color, 
and  tiieir  stratification;  and  the  streams  them- 
selves, utterly  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  had 
BO  little  in  common  with  those  of  other  climates, 
that  we  were  scrupulous  of  tasting  them,  and, 
indeed,  had  difficidty  in  bringing  ourselves  to 
believe  that  their  qualities  were  purely  those  of 
nature.   At  a  small  brook  which  crossed  our  path 
(tiie  first  we  had  reached)  Too-wit  and  his  at* 
tenduits  halted  to  drink.    On  account  of  the 
singular  character  of  the  water,  we  refused  to 
taste  it,  supposing  it  to  be  polluted ;  and  it  was 
not  until  some  time  afterward  we  came  to  un- 
stand  that  such  was  the  appearance   of  the 
streams  throughout  the  whole  group.    I  am  at 
a  loss  to  give  a  distinct  idea  of  the  nature  of 
this  liquid,  and  cannot  do  so  without  many 
words.    Although  it  flowed  with  rapidity  in  aU 
declivities  where  common  water  would  do  so, 
yet  never,  except  when  falling  in  a  cascade,  had 
it  the  customary  appearance  of  limpidity.      It 
wa»,  nevertheless,  in  point  of  fact,  as  perfectly 
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limpid  as  any  limeBtose  water  in  existence,  1 
difference  being  only  in  appearance.    At  fi 
sight,  and  especially  in  cases  where 'little  i 
clivity  was  found,  it  bore  resemblance,  as 
gards  consiBtency,  to  a  thick  infusion  of  gi 
arable  in  common  water.    But  this  was  oi 
tiie  least  remarkable  of  its  extraordinary  qui 
ties.    It  was  not  colorless,  nor  was  it  of  any  c 
uniform   color — presenting   to   the   ^e,   as 
flowed,  every  possible  diade  of  purple,  like  1 
hues  of  a  changeable  silk.     This  variation 
^de  was  produced  in  a  manner  which  excit 
as  profound  astonishment  in  the  minds  of  o 

?arty  as  the  mirror  had  done  in  the  case 
oo-wit  Upon  collecting  a  basinful,  and  alio 
ing  it  to  settle  thoroughly,  we  perceived  tl 
the  whole  mass  of  liquid  was  made  up  of  a  nu 
ber  of  distinct  veins,  each  of  a  diistiDict  hi 
that  these  veins  did  not  commingle;  and  tli 
their  cohesion  was  perfect  in  regard  to  their  o\ 
particles  among  themselves,  and  imperfect 
regard  to  neighboring  veins.  Upon  passing  t 
blade  of  a  knife  athwart  tiie  veins,  the  wat 
closed  over  it  immediately,  as  with  as,  and  ah 
in  withdrawing  it,  all  traces  of  the  passage 
the  knife  were  instantly  obliterated.  If,  ho 
ever,  the  blade  was  passed  down  accurately  i 
tween  the  two  veins,  a  perfect  separation  w 
affected,  which  the  power  of  cohesion  did  not  ii 
mediately  rectify.  The  phenomena  of  tl: 
water  formed  the  first  definite  link  in  that  va 
chain  of  apparent  miracles  with  which  I  w 
destined  to  be  at  length  encireled. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 


We  were  nearly  three  hours  iu  reaching  the 
village,  it  being  more  than  nine  miles  in  the 
interior,  and  the  path  lying  througjh  a  rugged 
country.  As  we  passed  along,  the  party  of 
Too-wit  (the  whole  hundred  and  ten  savages 
(f  the  canoes)  was  momentarily  strensfthened 
l»y  smaller  detachments,  of  from  two  to  six  or 
leven,  which  joined  us,  as  if  by  accident,  at  dif- 
ferent turns  of  the  road.  There  appeared  so 
much  of  system  in  this  that  I  could  not  help 
feeling  distrust,  and  I  spoke  to  Captain  Guy  of 
my  apprehensions.  It  was  now  too  late,  how- 
ever, to  recede,  and  we  concluded  that  our  be«t 
security  lay  in  evincing  a  perfect  confidence 
in  the  good  faith  of  Too-wit.  We  accordingly 
went  on,  keeping  a  wary  eye  upon  tiie 
manoeuvres  of  the  savages,  and  not  permitting 
thero  to  divide  our  numbers  by  pushing  in  be- 
tween. In  this  way,  passing  through  a  preeipi- 
toas  ravine,  we  at  length  reached  what  we  were 
told  was  the  only  collection  of  habitations  upon 
the  island.  As  we  came  in  sight  of  them,  the 
chief  sot  up  a  phont,  and  frequently  repeated 
the  word  Klock^klock,  which  we  SQppoted  to  he 
the  name  of  the  village,  or  perhafMS  the  genmc 
name  for  villages. 

The  dwellings  were  of  the  most  miserable 
description  imaginable,  and,  unlike  those  of 
II.  U 
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even  the  lowest  of  Uie  savage  races  with  w 
mankind  are  acquainted,  were  of  no  unii 
plan.  Some  of  them  (and  these  we  found 
longed  to  the  Wampoos  or  Yampoos,  the  g 
men  of  the  land)  consisted  of  a  tree  cut  d 
at  about  four  feet  from  the  root,  with  a  1 
black  skin  thrown  over  it,  and  hanging  in  1 
folds  upon  the  ground.  Under  tihis  the 
age  nestled.  Others  were  formed  by  mean 
rough  limbs  of  trees,  with  the  withered  fol 
upon  them,  made  to  recline,  at  an  angli 
forty-five  degrees,  against  a  bank  of  clay,  hej 
up,  without  regular  form,  to  the  height  of 
or  six  feet.  Others,  again,  were  mere  holes 
in  the  earth  perpendicularly,  and  covered 
with  similar  branches,  tl^se  l^ing  removed  v 
the  tenant  was  about  to  enter,  and  pullet 
again  when  he  had  entered.  A  few  ^ 
built  among  the  forked  limbs  of  trees  as 
stood,  the  upper  limbs  being  partially 
throi^,  BO  88  to  bend  over  upon  the  lower, 
forming  thicker  didter  from  the  weather, 
greater  number,  however,  (H)n8isted  of  s 
shallow  caverns,  apparently  scratched  in 
face  of  a  precipitous  ledge  of  dark  stone, 
sembling  fuller's  earth,  with  which  three  s 
of  the  village  were  bounded.  At  the  dooi 
each  of  these  primitive  caverns  was  a  small  i 
which  the  tenant  carefully  placed  before 
entrance  upon  leaving  his  residence,  for  t 
purpose  I  could  cot  ascertain,  as  tlw  stone  i1 
was  never  of  sufficient  ake  to  close  up  more  1 
a  third  of  the  opening. 
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This  village,  if  it  were  worthy  of  the  name, 
liQr  in  a  valley  of  some  depth,  and  could  only 
be  approached  from  the  southward,  the  precipi- 
tous ledge  of  which  I  have  already  spoken  cut- 
ting off  all  access  in  other  directions.  Through 
the  middle  of  the  valley  ran  a  brawling  stream 
of  the  same  magical-looking  water  which  has 
been  described.  We  saw  several  strange  aai- 
mals  about  the  dwellings,  all  appearing  to  be 
thoroughly  domesticated.  The  largest  of  these 
creatures  resembled  our  common  hog  in  the 
structure  of  the  body  and  snout;  the  tail,  how- 
ever, was  bushy,  and  the  legs  slender  as  those 
of  the  antelope.  Its  motion  was  exceedingly 
awkward  and  indecisive,  and  we  never  saw  it 
attempt  to  run.  We  noticed  also  several  ani- 
mals very  similar  in  appearance,  but  of  a 
greater  length  of  body,  and  covered  with  a  black 
wool  There  were  a  great  variety  of  tame  fowls 
running  about,  and  these  seemed  to  constitute 
the  chief  food  of  the  natives.  To  our  astonish- 
ment we  saw  black  albatross  among  these  birds 
in  a  state  of  entire  domestication,  going  to  sea 
periodically  for  food,  but  always  returning  to 
the  village  as  a  home,  and  using  the  southern 
shore  of  the  vicinity  as  a  place  of  incubation. 
There  they  were  joined  by  their  friends  the 
pelicans  as  usual,  but  these  latter  never  followed 
them  to  tho  dwelling's  of  the  sava??es.  Among 
the  other  kind  of  tame  fowls  were  ducks,  dif- 
fering very  little  from  the  canvas-back  of  our 
own  coimtry,  black  gannets,  and  a  large  bird 
not  unlike  the  buzzard  in  appearance,  but  not 
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camivorons.  Of  fish  there  seemed  to  be  a  grea 
abundance.  We  saw,  during  our  visit,  a  quae 
tity  of  dried  salmon,  rock  cod,  blue  dolphim 
mackerel,  blackfish,  skate,  conger  eels,  elephant 
fish,  mullets,  soles,  parrot-fish,  leather-jacketi 
gurnards,  hake,  flounders,  paracutas,  and  is 
numerable  other  varieties.  We  noticed,  to( 
that  most  of  them  were  similar  to  the  fish  abou 
the  group  of  the  Lord  Auckland  islands,  in  a  lal 
itude  as  low  as  fifty-one  degrees  south.  Th 
Gallipago  tortoise  was  also  very  plentiful.  W 
saw  but  few  wild  animals,  and  none  of  a  large 
size,  or  of  a  species  with  which  we  were  familiai 
One  or  two  serpents  of  a  formidable  aspec 
crossed  our  path,  but  the  natives  paid  them  lit 
tie  attention,  and  we  concluded  that  they  wer 
not  venomous. 

As  we  approached  the  village  with  Too-wi 
and  his  party,  a  vast  crowd  of  the  people  rushei 
out  to  meet  us,  with  loud  shouts,  amcmg  whicl 
we  could  only  distinguish  the  everlasting  Ana 
inoo-mool  and  Lama-Lama  1  We  were  mucl 
surprised  at  perceiving  that,  with  one  or  tw( 
exceptions,  these  new  comers  were  entirelj 
naked,  the  skins  being  used  only  by  liie  men  oi 
the  canoes.  All  the  weapons  of  the  countr] 
seemed  also  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  lat 
ter,  for  there  was  no  appearance  of  any  amont 
the  villagers.  There  were  a  great  many  womer 
and  children,  the  former  not  altogether  wantine 
in  what  might  be  termed  personal  beauty.  Thej 
were  straisrht,  tall,  and  well  formed,  with  a 
grace  and  freedom  of  carriage  not  to  be  found 
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in  civilized  society.  Their  lips,  however,  like 
those  of  the  men,  were  thick  and  clumsy,  so 
that,  even  when  laughing,  the  teeth  were  never 
disclosed.  Their  hair  was  of  a  finer  texture 
than  that  of  the  males.  Among  these  naked 
villagers  there  might  have  been  ten  or  twelve 
who  were  clothed,  like  the  party  to  Too-wit,  in 
dresses  of  black  skin,  and  armed  with  lances 
and  heavy  clubs.  Tliese  appeared  to  have  great 
influence  among  the  rest,  and  were  alwa}^  ad- 
dressed by  the  title  Wampoo.  These,  too,  were 
the  tenants  of  the  black  skin  palaces.  That  of 
Too-wit  was  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  village, 
and  was  much  larger  and  somewhat  better  con- 
structed than  others  of  its  kind.  The  tree 
which  formed  its  support  was  cut  oflP  at  a  dis- 
tance of  twelve  feet  or  therabout  from  the  root, 
and  there  were  several  branches  left  just  below 
the  cut,  these  serving  to  extend  the  covering, 
and  in  this  way  prevent  its  flapping  about  the 
tnmk.  The  covering,  too,  which  consisted  of 
four  very  large  skins  fastened  together  with 
wooden  skewers,  was  secured  at  the  bottom  with 
pegs  driven  through  it  and  into  the  ground. 
The  floor  was  strewed  with  a  quantity  of  dry 
leaves  by  way  of  carpet. 

To  this  hut  we  were  conducted  with  great 
solemnity,  and  as  many  of  the  natives  crowded 
in  after  ns  as  possible.  Too-wit  seated  himself 
on  the  leaves,  and  made  signs  that  we  should 
follow  his  example.  This  we  did,  and  presently 
found  ourselves  in  a  situation  peculiarly  un- 
comfortable, if  not  indeed  criticaL      "We  were 
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on  the  ground,  twelve  in  number,  with  the  bm 
ages,  as  many  as  forty,  sitting  on  their  hams  s 
closely  around  us  that,  if  any  disturbance  ha( 
arisen,  we  should  have  found  it  impoasible  t 
make  use  of  our  arms,  or  indeed  to  have  risei 
on  our  feet.  The  pressure  was  not  only  insid( 
the  tent,  but  outside,  where  probably  was  ever] 
individual  on  the  whole  island,  the  crowd  beinj 
prevented  from  trampling  us  to  death  only  bj 
the  incessant  exertions  and  vociferations  oj 
Too-wit.  Our  chief  security  lay,  however,  ii 
the  presence  of  Too-wit  himself  among  us,  anc 
we  resolved  to  stick  by  him  closely,  as  the  besl 
chance  of  extricating  ourselves  from  the  dilem 
ma,  sacrificing  him  immediately  upon  the  first 
appearance  of  hostile  design. 

After  some  trouble  a  certain  degree  of  quiet 
was  restored,  when  the  chief  addressed  us  in  a 
speech  of  great  length,  and  very  nearly  resem- 
bling the  one  delivered  in  the  canoes,  with  the 
exception  that  the  Anamoo-moos!  were  now 
somewhat  more  strenuously  insisted  upon  than 
the  Lama-Lamas!  We  listened  in  profound  si- 
lence until  the  conclusion  of  this  harangue, 
when  Captain  Guy  replied  by  assurincr  the  chief 
of  his  eternal  friendship  and  good- will,  conclud- 
ing what  he  had  to  say  by  the  present  of  several 
strings  of  blue  beads  and  a  knife.  At  the  for- 
mer the  monarch,  much  to  our  surprise,  turned 
up  his  nose  with  some  expression  of  contempt; 
but  the  knife  gave  hira  the  most  unlimited  satis- 
faction, and  he  immediately  ordered  dinnor. 
This  was  handed  into  the  tent  over  the  heads 
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of  the  attendants,  and  consisted  of  the  palpitat- 
ing entrails  of  a  species  of  unknown  aninuU, 
probably  one  of  the  slim-legged  hogs  which  we 
had  obaerved  in  our  approach  to  the  village. 
Seeing  us  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed,  he  began,  by 
way  of  setting  us  an  example,  to  devour  yard 
after  yard  of  the  enticing  food,  until  we  could 
positively  stand  it  no  longer,  and  evinced  such 
manifest  symptoms  of  rebellion  of  stomach  as 
inspired  his  majesty  with  a  degree  of  astonish- 
ment  only  inferior  to  that  brought  about  by  the 
lookbig-glasses.  We  declined,  however,  partak- 
ing of  the  delicacies  before  us,  and  endeavored 
to  make  him  understand  that  we  had  no  appetite 
whatever,  having  just  finished  a  hearty  dS- 
jeuner. 

When  the  monarch  had  made  an  end  of  his 
metd,  we  commenced  a  series  of  cross-question- 
ing in  every  ingenious  manner  we  could  devise, 
with  a  view  of  discovering  what  were  the  chief 
productions  of  the  country,  and  whether  any 
of  them  might  be  turned  to  profit.  At  lengtii 
he  seemed  to  have  some  idea  of  our  meaning, 
and  offered  to  accompany  us  to  a  part  of  the 
eoa«rt;  where  he  assured  us  the  biche  de  mer 
(pointing  to  a  specimen  of  that  animal)  was 
to  be  found  in  great  abundance.  We  were  glad 
of  this  early  opportunity  of  escaping  from  the 
oppression  of  the  crowd,  and  signified  our  eager- 
ness to  proceed.  We  now  left  the  tent,  and,  ac- 
companied by  the  whole  population  of  the  vil- 
lage, followed  the  chief  to  the  southeastern  ex- 
tremity of  ^e  island,  not  far  from  the  bay 
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where  our  ve«el  lay  at  anchor.  We  waited  hei 
for  about  an  hour,  until  the  four  eanoes  wei 
brought  round  by  some  of  the  aavages  to  ot 
■tation.  The  whole  of  our  party  then  gettin 
into  one  of  them,  we  were  paddled  along  tb 
edge  of  the  reef  before  mentioned,  and  of  ai 
other  still  farther  out,  where  we  saw  a  fa 
greater  quantity  of  hiche  de  mer  than  the  oldec 
seaman  among  us  had  ever  seen  in  those  group 
of  the  lower  latitudes  most  celebrated  for  thi 
article  of  commerce.  We  stayed  near  thea 
reefs  only  long  enough  to  satisfy  ourselves  tha 
we  could  easily  load  a  dozen  vessels  with  th 
animal  if  necessary,  when  we  were  taken  along 
side  the  schooner,  and  parted  with  Too-wit,  aftc 
obtaining  from  him  a  promise  that  he  woul( 
bring  us,  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  a 
many  of  the  canvas-back  ducks  and  Gallipagi 
tortoises  as  his  canoes  would  hold.  In  the  whol 
of  this  adventure  we  saw  nothing  in  the  de 
meaner  of  the  natives  calculated  to  create  sua 
picion,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  system 
atic  manner  in  which  their  party  was  strength 
ened  during  our  route  from  tibe  schooner  to  thi 
village. 


CHAPTER  XX 

The  chief  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  w€ 
were  soon  plentifully  supplied  with  fresh  pro- 
visions. We  found  the  tortoises  as  fine  as  we 
had  ever  seen,  and  the  ducks  surpassed  our  best 
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ipeeiea  of  wild  fowl,  being  exceedingly  tender, 
jniey,  and  well-flavored.  Besides  these,  the 
lavages  brought  us,  upon  our  making  them  oom« 
prehend  our  wishes,  a  vast  quantity  of  brown 
celery  and  scurvy-grass,  with  a  canoe-load  of 
fresh  fish  and  some  dried.  The  celery  was  a 
treat  indeed,  and  the  scurvy-grass  proved  of  in- 
calculable benefit  in  restoring  those  of  our  men 
who  had  shown  symptoms  of  disease.  In  a  very 
short  time  we  had  not  a  single  person  on  the 
sick-list.  We  had  also  plenty  of  other  kinds  of 
fresh  provisions,  among  which  may  be  men* 
tioned  a  species  of  shell-fish  resembling  the 
mussel  in  shape,  but  with  a  taste  of  an  oyster. 
Shrimps,  too,  and  prawns  were  abundant,  and 
albatross  and  other  birds'  eggs  with  dark  diells. 
We  took  in,  too,  a  plentiful  stock  of  the  flesh 
of  the  hog  which  I  have  mentioned  before. 
Most  of  the  men  found  it  a  palatable  food,  but 
X  thought  it  fishy  and  otherwise  disagreeable, 
fn  return  for  these  good  things  we  presented  the 
natives  with  blue  beads,  brass  trinkets,  nails, 
knives,  and  pieces  of  red  cloth,  they  being  fully 
delighted  in  the  exchange.  We  establidied  a 
regular  market  on  shore,  just  under  the  guns  of 
the  schooner,  where  our  barterings  were  carried 
on  with  every  appearance  of  good  faith,  and  a 
degree  of  order  which  their  conduct  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Klock-klock  had  not  led  us  to  expect  from 
the  savages. 

Matters  went  on  thus  very  amicably  for  sev- 
eral days,  during  which  parties  of  the  natives 
were  frequently  on  board  the  schooner,  and  par^ 
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ties  of  our  men  frequently  on  snore,  mi 
long  excursions  into  the  interior,  and  rece 
no  molestation  whatever.  Finding  the 
with  which  the  vessol  might  be  loaded 
blche  de  mer,  owing  to  the  friendly  dispos 
of  the  islanders,  and  the  readiness  with  v 
they  would  render  us  assistance  in  coUectii 
Captain  Guy  resolved  to  enter  into  negoti; 
with  Too-wit  for  the  erection  of  suitable  h( 
in  which  to  cure  the  article,  and  for  the  ser 
of  himself  and  tribe  in  gathering  as  muc 
possible,  while  he  himself  took  advantage  o 
fine  weather  to  prosecute  his  voyage  to 
southward.  Upon  mentioning  this  projet 
the  chief  he  seemed  very  willing  to  enter  in1 
agreement.  A  bargain  was  accordingly  st 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  both  parties,  by  v 
it  was  arranged  that,  after  making  the  necei 
preparations,  such  as  laying  off  the  pi 
grounds,  erecting  a  portion  of  the  buildinps 
doing  some  other  work  in  which  ^he  who 
our  crew  would  be  required,  the  schooner  A 
proceed  on  her  route,  leaving  three  of  her 
on  the  island  to  superintend  the  fulfilmer 
the  project,  and  instruct  the  natives  in  di 
the  Mcke  de  mer.  In  regard  to  terms, 
were  made  to  depend  upon  the  exertions  o: 
savages  in  our  absence.  They  were  to  rece 
stipulated  quantity  of  blue  beads,  knives, 
cloth,  and  so  forth,  for  every  certain  numb 
piculs  of  the  hiche  de  mer  vtrhich  should  be  r 
on  our  return. 
A  description  of  the  nature  o2  this  impoi 
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article  of  commerce,  and  the  method  of  prepar- 
ing it,  may  prove  of  some  interest  to  my  read- 
ers, and  I  can  find  no  more  suitable  place  than 
this  for  introducing  an  account  of  it.  The  fol- 
lowing comprehensive  notice  of  the  substance  is 
taken  from  a  modem  history  of  a  voyage  to  the 
South  Seas : 

"It  is  that  mollusca  from  the  Indian  Seas 
which  is  kniown  to  commerce  by  the  French 
name  bouche  de  mer  (a  nice  morsel  from  the 
sea).  If  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  the  cele- 
brated Cuvier  calls  it  gasteropeda  pulmonifera. 
It  is  abundantly  gathered  in  the  coasts  of  the 
Pacific  islands,  and  gathered  especially  for  the 
Chinese  market,  where  it  conmiands  a  great 
price,  perhaps  as  much  as  their  much-talked-of 
edible  birds'  nests,  which  are  properly  made  up 
of  the  gelatinous  matter  picked  up  by  a  species 
of  swallow  from  the  body  of  these  molluscs. 
They  have  no  shell,  no  legs,  nor  any  prominent 
part,  except  an  absorbing  and  an  excretory,  op- 
posite organs;  but,  by  their  elastic  wings,  like 
caterpillars  or  worms,  they  creep  in  shallow 
waters,  in  which,  when  low.  they  can  be  seen  by 
a  kind  of  swallow,  the  sharp  bill  of  which,  in- 
serted in  the  soft  animal,  draws  a  gummy  and 
filamentous  substance,  which,  by  drying,  can  be 
wrought  into  the  solid  walls  of  their  nest. 
Hence  the  name  of  gasteropeda  pulmonifera. 

"This  mollusca  is  oblong,  and  of  different 
sizes,  from  th-ee  to  eighteen  inches  in  length; 
and  I  have  seer*,  a  few  that  were  not  less  than 
two  feet  long.     They  were  nearly  round,  a  little 
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flattish  on  one  side,  which  lies  next  to  the 
torn  of  the  sea;  and  they  are  from  one  to  e 
inches  thick.    They  crawl  up  into  shallow  w 
at  particular  seasons  of  the  year,  probably 
the  purpose  of  gendering,  as  we  often  find  t 
in  pairs.    It  is  when  the  sun  has  the  most  pc 
on  the  water,  rendering  it  tepid,  that  they 
proach  the  shore;  and  they  often  go  up 
places  so  shallow  that,  on  the  tide's  reced 
they  are  left  dry,  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the 
But  they  do  not  bring  forth  tiieir  young  in  £ 
low  water,  as  we  never  see  any  of  their  prog 
and  full-grown  ones  are  always  observed  con 
in  from  deep  water.    They  feed  principallj 
that  class  of  zoophites  which  produce  the  coi 
**The  biche  de  mer  is  generally  taker  in  t] 
or  four  feet  of  water;  afttr  which  they 
brought  on  shore,  and  split  at  one  end  wil 
knife,  the  incision  being  one  inch  or  more, 
cording  to  the  size  of  the  mollusca.     Thro 
this  opening  the  entrails  are  forced  out  by  p 
sure,  and  they  are  much  like  those  of  any  oi 
small  tenant  of  the  deep.     The  article  is  1 
washed,  and  afterward  boiled  to  a  certain 
gree,  which  must  not  be  too  much  or  too  li 
They  are  then  buried  in  the  ground  for  i 
hours,  then  boiled  again  for  a  short  time,  a 
which  they  are  dried,  either  by  the  fire  or 
sun.     Those  cured  by  the  sun  are  worth 
most;  but  where  one  picul  (133  1-3  lbs.) 
be  cured  that  way,  I  can  cure  thirty  piculs 
the  fire.    When  once  properly  cured,  they 
be  kept  in  a  di/  place  for  two  or  three  y( 
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without  any  risk;  but  they  should  be  examined 
one  in  every  few  months,  say  four  times  a  year, 
to  see  if  any  dampness  is  likely  to  affect  them. 

"The  Chinese,  as  before  stated,  consider 
hiche  de  mer  a  very  great  luxury,  believing  that 
it  wonderfully  strengthens  and  nourishes  the 
iQrstem,  and  renews  the  exhausted  system  of  the 
immoderate  voluptuary.  The  first  quality  'Com- 
mands a  high  price  in  Canton,  being  worth 
ninety  dollars  a  picul;  *he  second  quality  sev- 
enty-five dollars;  the  third,  fifty  dollars;  the 
fourth,  thirty  dollars;  the  fifth,  twenty  dollars; 
the  sixth,  twelve  dollars .  the  seventh,  eight  dol- 
lars; and  the  eighth,  four  dollars;  small  cargoes, 
however,  will  often  bring  more  in  Manilla,  Sing- 
apore, and  Batavia." 

An  agreement  having  been  thus  entered  into, 
we  proceeded  immediately  to  land  every  thing 
necessary  for  preparing  the  buildings  and  clear- 
ing the  ground.  A  large  fiat  space  near  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  bay  was  selected,  where 
there  was  plenty  of  both  wood  and  water,  and 
within  a  convenient  distance  of  the  principal 
reefs  on  which  the  hiche  de  mer  was  to  be  pro- 
cured. We  now  all  set  to  work  in  good  earnest, 
and  soon,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  sav- 
ages, had  felled  a  sufiicient  number  of  trees  for 
our  purpose,  getting  them  quickly  in  order  for 
the  framework  of  the  houses,  which  in  two  or 
three  days  were  so  far  under  way  that  we  could 
safely  trust  the  rest  of  the  work  to  the  three 
men  whom  we  intended  to  leave  behind.  These 
were  John  Carson,  Alfred  Harris, Peter- 
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8on  (all  natives  of  London,  I  believe),  who 
unteered  their  services  in  this  respect. 

By  the  last  of  the  month  we  had  every  tl 
in  readiness  for  departure.  We  had  agr 
huivever,  to  pay  a  formal  visit  of  leave-tal 
to  the  village,  and  Too-wit  insisted  so  pert 
ciously  upon  our  keeping  the  promise,  that 
did  not  think  it  advisable  to  nm  the  risk 
offending  him  by  a  final  refusal.  I  believe  i 
not  one  of  us  had  at  this  time  the  slightest 
picion  of  the  good  faith  of  the  savages.  T 
had  uniformly  behaved  with  the  greatest 
corum,  aiding  us  with  alacrity  in  our  work, 
fering  us  their  commodities,  frequently  vi 
out  price,  and  never,  in  any  instance,  pilfei 
a  single  article,  although  the  high  value  1 
set  upon  the  goods  we  had  with  us  was  evic 
by  the  extravagant  demonstrations  of  joy 
ways  manifested  upon  our  making  them  a  p 
ent.  The  women  especially  were  most  oblig 
in  every  respect,  and,  upon  the  whole,  we  she 
have  been  the  most  suspicious  of  human  bei 
had  we  entertained  a  single  thought  of  per 
on  the  part  of  a  people  who  treated  us  so  t 
A  very  short  while  sufficed  to  prove  that 
apparent  kindness  of  disposition  was  only 
result  of  a  deeply  laid  plan  for  our  destmct 
and  that  the  islanders  for  whom  we  entertai 
such  inordinate  feelings  of  esteem,  were  am 
the  most  barbarous,  subtle,  and  blood-thii 
wretches  that  ever  contaminated  the  face  of 
globe. 

It  was  on  the  first  of  February  that  we  ^ 
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it  we  went 


flOL  ahore  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  village. 
Although,  as  said  before,  we  entertained  not  the 
slightest  suspicion,  still  no  proper  precaution 
was  neglected.  Six  men  were  left  in  the 
schooner,  with  instructions  to  permit  none  of 
the  savages  to  approach  the  vessel  during  our 
absence,  under  any  pretense  whatever,  and  to 
remain  constantly  on  deck.  The  boarding-net- 
tings were  up,  the  guns  double-shotted  with 
grape  and  canister,  and  the  swivels  loaded  with 
canisters  of  musket-balls.  She  lay,  with  her 
anchor  apeak,  about  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and 
no  canoe  covild  approach  her  in  any  direction 
without  being  distinctly  seen  and  exposed  to 
the  full  fire  of  our  swivels  immediately. 

The  six  men  being  left  on  board,  our  shore> 
party  consisted  of  thirty-two  persona  in  alL 
We  were  armed  to  the  teeth»  having  with  us 
muskets,  pistols,  and  eatlaaaes;  besides,  each 
had  a  long  kind  of  seaman'i  knife,  somewhat 
resembling  the  Bowie  knife  now  so  much  used 
throughout  our  western  and  sonthem  country. 
A  hundred  of  the  black-skin  warriors  met  us 
at  the  landing  for  the  purpose  of  accompanying 
us  on  our  way.  We  noticed,  however,  with 
some  surprise,  that  they  were  now  entirely  with- 
out arms;  and,  upon  questioning  Too-wit  in 
relation  to  the  circumstance,  he  merely  an- 
swered that  Mattee  non  we  pa  pa  *i — ^meaning 
that  there  was  no  need  of  arms  where  all  were 
brothers.  We  took  this  in  good  part,  and  pro- 
ceeded. 
We  had  passed  the  spring  and  rivulet  o£ 
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which  I  before  spoke,  and  were  now  entei 

upon  a  narrow  gorge  leading  through  the  cJ 

of  soapstone  hills  among  which  the  village 

situated.    This  gorge  was  very  rocky  and 

even,  so  much  so  that  it  was  with  no  little  c 

culty  we  scrambled  through  it  on  our  first  y 

to  Klock-klock.    The  whole  length  of  the  rai 

might  have  been  a  mile  and  a  half,  or  probf 

two  miles.    It  wound  in  every  possible  di 

tion    through    the    hills    (having    apparei 

formed,  at  some  remote  period,  the  bed  o 

torrent),  in  no  instance  proceeding  more  t! 

twenty  yards  without  an   abrupt  turn.    ' 

sides  of  this  dell  would  have  averaged,  I 

sure,  seventy   or  eighty  feet  in   perpendici 

altitude  throughout  the  whole  of  their  ext« 

and  m  some  portions  they  arose  to  an  aston 

mg  height,   overshadowing  the  pass  so  C( 

pletely  that  but  a  little  of  the  light  of  day  co 

penetrate.    The  general  width  was  about  fo 

feet,  and  occasionally  it  diminished  so  as 

to  allow  the  passage  of  more  than  five  or 

persons  abreast    In  short,  there  could  be 

place  in  the  world  better  adapted  for  the  e 

summation  of  an  ambuscade,  and  it  was 

more  than  natural  that  we  should  look  carefu 

to  our  arms  as  we  entered  upon  it.    When  I  n 

think  of  our  egregious  folly,  the  chief  subj 

of  astonishment  seems  to  be,  that  we  shoi 

have  ever  ventured,  under  any  cireumstanc 

so  completely  into  the  power  of  unknown  s! 

ages  as  to  permit  them  to  march  both  bef: 

and  behind  us  in  our  progress  through  t] 
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nvine.  Yet  such  was  the  order  we  blindly  took 
up,  trusting  foolishly  to  the  force  of  our  party, 
the  unarmed  condition  of  Too-wit  and  his  men, 
the  certain  efficacy  of  onr  fire-arms  (whose  ef- 
fect was  yet  a  secret  to  the  natives),  and,  more 
than  all,  to  the  long-sustained  pretension  of 
friendship  kept  up  by  these  infamous  wretches. 
Five  or  six  of  them  went  on  before,  as  if  to  lead 
the  way,  ostentatiously  busying  themselves  in 
removing  the  larger  stones  and  rubbish  from 
the  path.  Next  came  our  own  party.  We 
walked  closely  together,  taking  care  only  to  pre- 
vent separation.  Behind  followed  the  main 
body  of  the  savages,  observing  unusual  order 
and  decorum. 

Dirk  Peters,  a  man  named  Wilson  Allen,  and 
myself  were  on  the  right  of  our  companions, 
examining,  as  we  went  along,  the  singular  strat- 
ification of  the  precipice  which  overhung  us.  A 
fissure  in  the  soft  rock  attracted  our  attention. 
It  was  about  wide  enough  for  one  person  to 
enter  without  squeezing,  and  extended  back  into 
the  hill  some  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  in  a 
straight  course,  sloping  afterward  to  the  left. 
The  height  of  the  opening,  as  far  as  we  could 
see  into  it  from  the  main  gorge,  was  perhaps 
sixty  or  seventy  feet.  There  were  one  or  two 
stunted  shrubs  growing  from  the  crevices,  bear- 
in?  a  species  of  filbert  which  I  felt  some  curi- 
Mity  to  examine,  and  pushed  in  briskly  for  that 
purpose,  gathering  five  or  six  of  the  nuts  at  a 
?rasp,  and  then  hastily  retreating.  As  I 
tnmed.  I  found  that  Peters  and  Allen  had  fol- 
II.  15 
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lowed  me.  I  desired  them  to  go  back,  as  t 
was  not  room  for  two  persona  to  pass,  sa; 
they  should  have  some  of  my  nuts.  They 
oordingly  turned,  and  were  scrambling  I 
Allen  being  close  to  the  month  of  the  fi» 
when  I  was  suddenly  aware  of  a  concussioi 
sembling  nothing  I  had  ever  before  experii 
and  which  impressed  me  with  a  vague  cor 
tion,  if  indeed  I  tnen  thought  of  any  thing, 
the  whole  foundations  of  the  solid  globe  ^ 
suddenly  rent  asunder,  and  that  the  day  of 
versal  dissolution  was  at  hand. 


IK 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

As  soon  as  I  could  collect  my  scattered  sei 
I  found  myself  nearly  suffocated,  and  grovel 
in  utter  darkness  among  a  quantity  of  1 
earth,  which  was  also  falling  upon  me  heavil 
every  direction,  threatening  to  bury  me  enti 
Horribly  alarmed  at  this  idea,  I  struggle* 
gain  my  feet,  and  at  last  succeeded.  I  thei 
mained  motionless  for  some  moments,  endea 
mg  to  conceive  what  had  happened  to  me, 
where  I  was.  Presently  I  heard  a  deep  pr 
just  at  my  ear,  and  afterward  the  smoth 
voice  of  Peters  calling  to  me  for  aid  in  the  n 
of  God.  I  scrambled  r  e  or  two  paces  for^; 
when  I  fell  directly  over  the  head  and  shoiil 
of  my  companion,  who,  I  soon  discovered, 
buried  in  a  loose  mass  of  earth  as  far  as 
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middle,  and  struggling  desperately  to  free  him- 
self from  the  pressure.  I  tore  the  dirt  from 
around  him  with  all  the  energy  I  could  com- 
mand, and  at  length  succeeded  in  getting  him 
out. 

As  soon  as  we  sufficiently  recovered  from  oup 
fright  and  surprise  to  be  capable  of  conversing 
rationally,  we  both  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  walls  of  the  fissure  in  which  we  had  ventured 
had,  by  some  convulsion  of  nature,  or  probably 
from  ^eir  own  weight,  caved  in  overhead,  and 
that  we  were  consequently  lost  for  ever,  being 
thus  entombed  alive.  For  a  long  time  we  gave 
up  supinely  to  the  most  intense  agony  and  de- 
spair,  such  as  cannot  be  adequately  imagined  by 
^ose  who  have  never  been  in  a  similar  position. 
I  firmly  believed  that  no  incident  ever  occurring 
in  the  course  of  human  events  is  more  adapted 
to  inspire  the  supremeness  of  mental  and  bodily 
<]Ustress  than  a  case  like  our  own,  of  living  in- 
humation. The  blackness  of  darkness  which  en- 
velops the  victim,  the  terrific  oppression  of  lungs, 
the  stifling  fumes  from  the  damp  earth,  imite 
with  the  ghastly  considerations  that  we  are  be- 
yond the  remotest  confines  of  ^pe,  ?  "d  that  such 
is  the  allotted  portion  of  the  deml  »  earry  into 
the  human  heart  a  degree  of  app,  ng  awe  and 
horror  not  to  be  tolerated — never  tu   *e  conceivod. 

At  length  Peters  proposed  that  should  en- 
deavor to  ascertain  precisely  th*  i .  t  of  our 
calamity,  and  grope  about  our  f  i .  t  being 
barely  possible,  he  observed,  tha.  opening 

might  yet  be  left  us  for  escape.    I  c*    |3at  eagerly 
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at  this  h^'pe,  and,  arousing  myself  to  exe 

attempted  to  force  my  way  through  the 

earth.    Hardly  had  I  advanced  a  single  st 

fore  a  glimn  r  of  light  became   percej 

enough  to  convince  me  that,  at  all  event 

should  not  immediately  perish  for  want  a 

We  now  took  some  degreee  of  heart,  and  er 

aged  each  other  to  hope  for  the  best.    H 

scrambled  over  a  bank  of  rubbish  which  imj 

our  farther  progress  in  the  direction  o 

light,  we  found  less  difSculty  in  advancing 

also  experienced  some  relief  from  the  exc 

oppression  of  lungs  which  had  tormente 

Presently  we  were  enabled  to  obtain  a  gli 

of  the  objects  around,  and  discovered  tin 

were  near  the  extremity  of  the  straight  pc 

of  the  fissure,  where  it  made  a  turn  to  thf 

A  few  struggles  more,  and  we  reached  the 

when  to  our  inexpressible  joy,  there  appea 

long  seam  or  crack  extending  upward  a  vas 

tance,  generally  at  an  angle  of  about  fort; 

degrees,  although  sometimes  much  more  pi 

itous.    We  could  not  see  through  the  whol 

tent  of  this  opening;  but,  as  a  good  deal  of 

came  down  it,  we  had  little  doubt  of  findii 

the  top  of  it  (if  we  could  by  any  means  ] 

the  top)  a  clear  passage  into  the  open  air. 

I  now  called  to  mind  that  three  of  us 

entered  the  fissure  from  the  main  gorge,  and 

our  companion,  Allen,  was  still  missing;  wi 

termined  at  once  to  retrace  our  steps  and 

for  him.    After  a  long  search,  and  much  dn 

from  the  farther  caving  in  of  the  earth  a 
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VB,  Peters  at  length  cried  out  to  me  that  he  had 
hold  of  our  companion's  foot,  and  that  his  whole 
body  was  deeply  buried  beneath  the  rubbish  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  extricating  him.  I  soon 
found,  that  what  he  said  was  too  true,  and  that, 
of  course,  life  had  been  long  extinct  With  sor- 
rowful hearts,  therefore,  we  left  the  corpse  to  its 
fate,  and  again  made  our  way  to  the  bend. 

The  breadth  of  the  seam  was  barely  sufficient 
to  admit  us,  and,  after  one  or  two  ineflfectual 
efforts  at  getting  up,  we  began  once  more  to 
despair.  I  have  before  said  that  the  chain  of 
hills  through  which  ran  the  main  gorge  was  com- 
posed of  a  species  of  soft  rock  resembling  soap- 
stone.  The  sides  of  the  cleft  we  were  now 
attempting  to  ascend  were  of  the  same  material, 
and  so  excessively  slippery,  being  wet,  thnt  we 
could  get  but  little  foothold  upon  them  even  in 
their  least  precipitous  parts;  iu  some  places, 
where  the  ascent  was  nearly  perpendicular,  the 
difficulty  was,  of  course,  much  aggravated ;  and, 
indeed,  for  some  time  we  thought  it  insurmount- 
able. We  took  courage,  however,  from  despair; 
and  what,  by  dint  of  cutting  steps  in  the  soft 
Btone  with  our  Bowie  knives,  and  swinging,  at  the 
risk  of  our  lives,  to  small  projecting  points  of  a 
harder  species  of  slaty  rock  which  now  and  then 
protruded  from  the  general  mass,  we  at  length 
recehed  a  natural  platform,  from  which  was  per- 
ceptible a  patch  of  blue  sky,  at  the  extremity  of 
a  thickly-wooded  ravine.  Looking  back  now, 
with  somewhat  more  leisure,  at  the  passage 
through  which  we  had  thus  far  proceeded,  we 
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clearly  saw  from  the  appearance  of  its  sides 
it  was  of  late  formation,  and  we  concluded 
the  concussion,  whatever  it  was,  which  h 
unexpectedly  overwhelmed  us,  had  also,  8 
same  moment,  laid  open  this  path  for  es 
Being  quite  exhausted  with  exertion,  and  in 
80  weak  that  we  were  scarcely  able  to  stai 
articulate,  Peters  now  proposed  thpt  we  s] 
endeavor  to  bring  our  companions  to  the  r 
by  firing  the  pistols  which  still  remained  ii 
girdles — ^the  muskets  as  well  as  cutlasses 
been  lost  among  the  loose  earth  at  the  bottc 
tile  chasm.  Subsequent  events  proved  that 
we  fired,  we  should  have  sorely  repented  it 
luckily  a  half  suspicion  of  foul  play  had  bj 
time  arisen  in  my  mind,  and  we  forebore  1 
the  savages  know  of  our  whereabouts. 

After  having  reposed  for  about  an  houi 
pushed  on  slowly  up  the  ravine,  and  had 
no  great  way  before  we  heard  a  successic 
tremendous  yells.  At  length  we  reached 
might  be  called  the  surface  of  the  ground 
our  path  hitherto,  since  leaving  the  plati 
had  lain  beneath  an  archway  of  high  rock 
foliage,  at  a  vast  distance  overhead.  With  < 
caution  we  stole  to  a  narrow  opening,  thr 
which  we  had  a  clear  sight  of  the  surroun 
country,  when  the  whole  dreadful  secret  oi 
concussion  broke  upon  us  in  one  moment  ar 
one  view. 

The  spot  from  which  we  looked  was  not 
from  the  summit  of  the  highest  peak  in 
jange  of  the  soapstone  hills.    The  gorge  in  w 
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our  party  of  thirty-two  had  entered  ran  within 
fifty  feet  to  the  left  of  us.  But,  for  at  least  one 
hundred  yards,  the  channel  or  bed  of  this  gorge 
was  entirely  filled  up  with  the  chaotic  ruins  of 
more  than  a  million  tons  of  earth  and  stone  that 
had  been  artificially  tumbled  within  it.  The 
means  by  which  the  vast  mass  had  been  precipi- 
tated were  not  more  simple  than  evident,  for 
sure  traces  of  the  murderous  work  were  yet  re- 
maining. In  several  spots  along  the  top  of  the 
eastern  side  of  the  gorge  (we  were  now  on  the 
western)  might  be  seen  stakes  of  wood  driven 
into  the  earth.  In  these  spots  the  earth  had  not 
given  way;  but  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
the  face  of  the  precipice  from  which  the  mass 
had  fallen,  it  was  clear,  from  marks  left  in  the 
soil  resembling  those  made  by  the  drill  of  the 
rock-blaster,  that  stakes  similar  to  those  we  saw 
standing  had  been  inserted,  at  not  more  than  a 
yard  apart,  for  the  length  of  perhaps  three  hun- 
dred feet,  and  ranging  at  about  ten  feet  back 
from  the  edge  of  the  gulf.  Strong  cords  of  grape 
vine  were  attached  to  the  stakes  still  remaining 
on  the  hill,  and  it  was  evident  that  such  cords 
had  also  been  attached  to  each  of  the  other 
stakes,  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  singular 
stratification  of  these  soapstone  hills;  and  the 
description  just  given  of  the  narrow  and  deep 
fissure  through  which  we  effected  our  escape 
from  inhumation  will  afford  a  further  concep- 
tion of  its  nature.  This  was  such  that  almost 
every  natural  convulsion  would  be  sure  to  split 
the  soil  into  perpendicular  layers  or  ridges  run- 
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ning  parallel  with  one  another ;  and  a  very 
erate  exertion  of  art  would  be  sufficieni 
effecting  the  same  purpose.  Of  this  stratific 
the  savages  had  availed  themselves  to  acorn 
their  treacherous  ends.  There  can  be  no  t 
that,  by  the  continuous  line  of  stakes,  a  pi 
rupture  of  the  soil  had  been  brought  about,  ] 
ably  to  the  depth  of  one  or  two  feet,  whe 
means  of  a  savage  pulling  at  the  end  of  ea( 
the  cords  (these  cords  being  attached  to  the 
of  the  stakes,  and  extending  back  from  the 
of  the  cliff) ,  a  vast  leverage  power  was  obta 
capable  of  hurling  the  whole  face  of  the 
upon  a  given  signal,  into  the  bosom  of  the  i 
below.  The  fate  of  our  poor  companions  w£ 
longer  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  We  alone 
escaped  from  the  tempest  of  that  overwheli 
destruction.  We  were  the  only  living  white 
upon  the  island. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

Our  situation,    as    it    now    appeared, 
scarcely  less  dreadful  than  when  we  had 
ceived  ourselves  entombed  forever.    We  sa\^ 
fore  us  no  prospect  but  that  of  being  pu 
death  by  the  savages,  or  of  dragging  out  a 
erable  existence  in  captivity  among  them, 
might,  to  be  sure,  conceal  ourselves  for  a  i 
from  their  observation  among  the  fastnesse 
the  hills,  and,  as  a  final  resort,  in  the  chasm  f 
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which  we  had  just  issued;  but  we  must  either 
perish  in  the  long  polar  winter  through  cold  and 
famine,  or  be  ultimately  discovered  in  our  efforts 
to  obtain  relief. 

The  whole  country  around  us  seemed  to  be 
swarming  with  savages,  crowds  of  whom,  we  now 
perceived,  had  come  over  from  the  islands  to  the 
southward  on  flat  rafts,  doubtless  with  a  view 
of  lending  their  aid  '•:  the  capture  and  plunder 
of  the  Jane.  The  vessel  still  lay  calmly  at  anchor 
in  the  bay,  those  on  board  being  apparently  quite 
imconscious  of  any  danger  awaiting  them.    How 
we  longed  at  that   moment  to  be  with   them! 
either  to  aid  in  effecting  their  escape,  or  to  per- 
ish with  them  in  attempting  a  defence.    "We  saw 
no  chance  even  of  warning  them  of  their  danger 
without  bringing  immediate  destruction  upon 
our  own  heads,  with  but  a  remote  hope  of  benefit 
to  them.    A  pistol  fired  might  suffice  to  apprise 
them  that  something  wrong  had  occurred;  but 
the  report  could  not  possibly  inform  them  that 
their  only  prospect  of  safety  lay  in  getting  out 
of  the  harbor  forthwith — it  could  not  tell  them 
that  no  principles  of  honor  now  bound  them  to 
remain,  that  their  companions  were  no  longer 
among  the  living.    Upon  hearing  the  discharge 
they  could  not  be  more  thoroughly  prepared  to 
meet  the  foe,  who  were  now  getting  ready  to 
attack,  than  they  already  were,  and  always  had 
been.    No  good,  therefore,   and  infinite  harm, 
would  result  from  our  firing,  and  after  mature 
deliberation,  we  forbore. 
Our  next    thought  was  to  attempt    to  rush 
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toward  the  vessel,  to  seize  one  of  the  four  < 

which  lay  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  end 

to  force  a  passage  on  board.    But  the  utt( 

possibility  of  succeeding  in  this  desperat* 

soon  became  evident.    The  country,  as  I  sa 

fore,  was  literally  swarming   with  the  m 

skulking  among  the  bushes  and  recesses  < 

hills,  so  as  not  to  be  observed  from  the  sch( 

Li  our  immediate  vicinity  especially,  and  1 

ading  the  sole  path  by  which  we  could  ho 

attain  the  shore  at  the  proper  point,  weri 

tioned  the  whole  party  of  the  black-skin  war 

with  Too-wit  at  their  head,  and  apparently 

waiting  for  some  re-enforcement  to  commeni 

onset  upon  the  Jane.    The  canoes,  too,  whic 

at  the  head  of  the  bay,  were  manned  with 

ages,  unarmed,  it  is  true,  but  who  undoub 

had  arms  within  reach.    We  were  forced,  t 

fore,  however  unwillingly,  to  remain  in  our 

of  concealment,  mere  spectators  of  the  co 

which  presently  ensued. 

In  about  half  an  hour  we  saw  some  sixl 
seventy  rafts,  or  flat-boats,  with  outriggers, 
with  savages,  and  coming  round  the  sout 
bight  of  the  harbor.  They  appeared  to  hai 
arms  except  short  clubs,  and  stones  whieli 
in  the  bottom  of  the  rafts.  Immediately  a 
ward  another  detachment,  still  larger, 
proached  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  with 
liar  weapons.  The  four  canoes,  too,  were 
quickly  filled  with  natives,  starting  up  froir 
bushes  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  put  off  sw 
to  join  the  other  parties.    Thus,  in  less  time  i 
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I  have  taken  to  tell  it,  and  as  if  by  magic,  the 
Jane  saw  herself  surrounded  by  an  iirauense 
multitude  of  desperadoes  evidently  bent  upon 
capturing  her  at  all  hazards. 

That  fiiey  would  succeed  in  so  doing  could 
not  be  doubted  for  an  instant.    The  six  men  left 
in  the  vessel,  however  resolutely  they  might  en- 
gage in  her  defence,  were  altogether  unequal  to 
the  proper  management  oi  tha  guns,  or  in  any 
manner  to  sustain  a  contest  at  su(h  odds.  I  could 
hardly  imagine  that  they  would  make  resistance 
at  all,  but  in  this  was  deceived;  for  presently  I 
saw  them  get  springs  upon  the  cable,  and  bring 
the  vessel's  starboard  broadside  to  bear  upon  the 
canoes,  which  by  this  time  were  within  pistol 
range,  the  rafts  being  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
to  windward.     Owing  to  some  cause  unknown, 
but  most  probably  to  the  agitation  of  our  poor 
friends  at  seeing  themselves  in  so  hopeless  a  sit« 
nation,  the  discharge  was  an  entire  failure.    Not 
a  canoe  was  hit  or  a  single  savage  injured,  the 
shots  striking  short  and  ricocheting  over  their 
heads.  The  only  effectproduced  upon  them  was  as- 
tonishment at  the  unexpected  report  and  smoke, 
which  was  so  excessive  that  for  some  moments  I 
almost  thought  they  would  abandon  their  design 
entirely,  and  return  to  the  shore.   And  this  they 
would  most  likely  have  done  had  our  men  fol- 
lowed up  their  broadside  by  a  dischai^e  of  small- 
arms,  in  which,  as  the  canoes  were  now  so  near 
at  har  ^  they  could  not  have  failed  in  doing  some 
execi;       ,  sufficient,  at  least,  to  deter  this  party 
from  a  xarther  advance,  un*U  they  could  have 
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given  the  rafts  also  a  broadside.    But,  in 
of  this,  they  'eft  the  canoe  party  to  recover 
their  panic,  and,  by  looking  about  them, 
that  no  injury  had  been  sustained,  while 
flew  to  the  larboard  to  get  ready  for  the  ra 

The  discharge  to  larboard  produced  the 
terrible  eifect.  The  star  and  double-headec 
of  the  large  guns  cut  seven  or  eight  of  the 
completely  asunder,  and  killed,  perhaps,  1 
or  forty  of  the  savages  outright,  while  a  huj 
of  them,  at  least,  were  thrown  into  the  ^ 
the  most  of  them  dreadfully  wounded.  Tl 
mainder,  frightened  out  of  their  senses, 
menced  at  once  a  precipitate  retreat,  not 
waiting  to  pick  up  their  maimed  compai 
who  were  swimming  about  in  every  dire 
screaming  and  yelling  for  aid.  This  greal 
•cess,  however,  came  too  late  for  the  salvati 
our  devoted  people.  The  canoe  party 
already  on  board  the  schooner  to  the  numl 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty,  the  most  of 
having  succeeded  in  scrambling  up  the  c 
and  over  the  boarding-nettings  even  befor 
matches  had  been  applied  to  the  larboard 
Nothing  now  could  withstand  their  brute 
Our  men  were  borne  dowh  at  once,  overwhe 
trodden  under  foot,  and  absolutely  torn  to  ] 
in  an  instant. 

Seeing  this,  the  savages  on  the  rpfts  gc 
better  of  their  fears,  and  came  rp  in  she; 
the  plunder.  In  five  minutes  che  Jane  v 
pitiable  scene  indeed  of  havoc  and  tumul 
outrage.    The  decks  were  svlit  open  and  ri 
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up ;  the  cordage,  sails,  a^d  every  thing  movable 
on  deck  demolished  as  if  by  magic;  while,  by 
dint  of  pushing  at  the  stem,  towing  with  the 
canoes,  and  hauling  at  the  sides,  as  they  swam 
in  thousands  aroimd  the  vessel,  the  wretches 
finally  forced  her  on  shore  (the  cable  having 
been  slipped),  and  delivered  her  over  to  the  good 
offices  of  Too-wit,  who,  during  the  whole  of  the 
engagement,  had  maintained,  like  a  skilful  gen- 
eral, his  post  of  security  and  reconnoissance 
among  the  hills,  but,  now  that  the  victory  was 
completed  to  his  satisfaction,  condescended  to 
scamper  down  with  his  warriors  of  the  black 
skin,  and  become  a  partaker  in  the  spoils. 

Too-wit 's  descent  left  us  at  liberty  to  quit  our 
hiding-place  and  reconnoitre  the  hill  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  chasm.  At  about  fifty  yards  from  the 
mouth  of  it  we  saw  a  small  spring  of  water,  at 
'rhich  we  slaked  tho  burning  thinrt  that  now  con- 
ijumed  us.  Not  far  from  the  spring  we  discov- 
ered several  of  the  filbert-bushes  which  I  men- 
tioned before.  Upon  tasting  the  nuts  we  found 
them  palatable,  and  very  nearly  resembling  in 
flavor  the  common  English  filbert.  We  collected 
our  hats  full  immediately,  deposited  them  within 
the  ravine,  and  returned  for  more.  While  we 
were  busily  employed  in  gathering  these,  a  rust- 
ling ui  t^e  bushes  alarmed  us,  and  we  were  upon 
the  point  ot  :^+.ealing  back  to  our  covert,  when  a 
large  black  bir»?  of  the  bittern  species  strug- 
glingly  and  slowly  arose  above  the  shrubs.  I  was 
so  much  startled  that  I  could  do  nothing,  but 
Peters  had  sufficient  j.  resence  of  mind  to  run  up 
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to  it  before  it  could  make  its  escape,  and 
It  by  the  neck.  Its  struggles  and  screams 
tremendous,  and  we  had  thoughts  of  lett 
go,  lest  the  noise  should  alarm  some  of  thi 
ages  who  might  be  still  lurking  in  the  neia 
hood,  A  stab  with  a  Bowie  knife,  howev 
length  brought  it  to  the  ground,  and  we  dri 
It  into  the  ravine,  congratulating  ourselves 
at  all  events,  we  had  thus  obtained  a  supt 
food  enough  to  last  us  for  a  week. 

We  now  went  out  again  to  look  about  us 
Tentured  a  considerable  distance  down  the  s 
em  declivity  of  the  hill,  but  met  with  no 
else  which  could  serve  us  for  food.  We  ther 
collected  a  quantity  of  dry  wood  and  retu 
seeing  one  or  two  large  parties  of  the  nativ 
their  way  to  the  village,  laden  with  the  plu 
of  the  vessel,  and  who,  we  were  appreher 
might  discover  us  m  passing  beneath  the  h 

Uur  next  care  was  to  render  our  place  of 
cealment  as  secure  as  possible,  and  with 
Object,  we  arranged  some  brushwood  over 
aperture  which  I  have  before  spoken  of  as 
one  through  which  we  saw  the  patch  of 
Sky,  on  reaching  the  platform  from  the  int( 

mg  just  wide  enough  to  admit  of  our  seein" 
bay,  without  the  risk  of  being  discovered  f 
Mow.  Having  done  this,  we  congratulated  , 
selves  upon  the  security  of  the  position;  for 
were  now  completely  excluded  firm  observa< 
as  long  as  we  chose  to  remain  within  the  rai 
Itself,  and  not  venture  out  upon  the  hUl 
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could  perceive  no  traces  of  the  savages  having 
ever  been  within  this  hollow;  but,  indeed,  when 
we  came  to  reflect  upon  the  probability  liiat  the 
fissure  through  which  we  attained  it  had  been 
only  just  now  created  by  the  fall  of  the  cliff 
opposite,  and  that  no  other  way  of  attaining  it 
could  be  perceived,  we  were  not  so  mnch  rejoiced 
at  the  thought  of  being  secure  from  molestation 
as  fearful  lest  there  should  be  absolutely  no 
means  left  us  for  descent.  We  resolved  to  ex- 
plore the  summit  of  the  hill  thoroughly,  when  a 
good  opportunity  should  offer.  In  the  meantime 
we  watched  the  motions  of  the  savages  through 
our  loophole. 

They  had  already  made  a  complete  wreck  of 
the  vessel,  and  were  now  preparing  to  set  her 
on  fire.  In  a  little  while  we  saw  the  smoke 
ascending  in  huge  volumes  from  her  main  hatch- 
way, and,  shortly  afterward,  a  dense  mass  of 
flame  burst  up  from  the  forecastle.  The  rigging, 
masts  and  what  remained  of  the  sails  caught 
immediately,  and  the  fire  spread  rapidly  along 
the  decks.  Still  a  great  many  of  the  savages  re- 
tained their  stations  about  her,  hammering  with 
large  stones,  axes,  and  cannon-balls  at  the  bolts 
and  other  iron  and  copper  work.  On  the  beach, 
and  in  canoes  and  rafts,  there  were  not  less, 
altogether,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
schooner,  than  ten  thousand  natives,  besides  the 
shoals  of  them  who,  laden  with  booty,  were  mak- 
ing their  way  inland  and  over  to  the  neighboring 
islands.  We  now  anticipated  a  catastrophe,  and 
were  not  disappointed.    First  of  all  there  cama 
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a  smart  shock  (which  we  felt  as  distinctly  wl 
we  were  as  if  we  had  been  slightly  galvaniz( 
but  unattended  with  any  visible  signs  of  an 
plosion.  The  savages  were  evidently  start 
and  paused  for  an  instant  from  their  labors 
yellings.  They  were  upon  the  point  of  rec 
mencing,  when  suddenly  a  mass  of  smoke  pu 
up  from  the  decks,  resembling  a  black  and  he 
thundercloud — then,  as  if  from  its  bowels,  ai 
a  tall  stream  of  vivid  fire  to  the  height,  ap] 
ently,  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile — then  there  can 
sudden  circular  expansion  of  the  flame — t 
the  wholo  atmosphere  was  magically  crowded 
a  single  instant,  with  a  wild  chaos  of  wood,  i 
metal,  and  himian  limbs — and,  lastly,  came 
concussion  in  its  fullest  fury,  which  hurled 
impetuously  from  our  feet,  while  the  hills  ech 
and  re-echoed  the  tumult,  and  a  dense  showei 
the  minutest  fragments  of  the  ruins  tuml 
headlong  in  every  direction  around  us. 

The  havoc  among  the  savages  far  exceei 
our  utmost  expectation,  and  they  had  now, 
deed,  reaped  the  full  and  perfect  fruits  of  tl 
treachery.  Perhaps  a  thousand  perished  by 
explosion,  while  at  least  an  equal  nimiber  ^v 
desperately  mangled.  The  whole  surface  of 
bay  was  literally  strewn  with  the  strugjrling  t 
drowning  wretches,  and  on  shore  matters  w 
even  worse.  They  seemed  utterly  appalled 
the  suddenness  and  completeness  of  their  ( 
comfiture,  and  made  no  efforts  at  assisting  < 
another.  At  length  we  observed  a  total  chai 
in  their  demeanor.    From  absolute  stupor,  tl 
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appeared  to  be,  all  at  once,  aroused  to  the  high- 
est pitch  of  excitement,  and  rushed  wildly  about, 
going  to  and  from  a  certain  point  on  the  beach, 
with  the  stran(;est  expressions  of  minorled  horror, 
rage,  and  intense  curiosity  depicted  on  their 
countenances,  and  shouting,  at  the  top  of  their 
voices,  "  Tekeli-li!  Tekeli-lil  " 

Presently  we  saw  a  large  body  go  off  into  tl 
lills,  whence  they   returned   in   a   short  tin 
carrying  stakes  of  wood.     These  they  brouj; 
to  the  station  where  the  crowd  was  the  thicke^ 
which  now  separated  so  as  to  afford  us  a  view 
the  object  of  all  this  excitement.    We  perceiT-ed 
something  white    lying  upon  the    ground,  btti 
could  not  immediately  make  out  what  it  was.   Ai 
length  we  saw  that  it  was  the  carcass  of  tfce 
strange  animal  with  the  scarlet  teeth  and  cla^m 
which  the  schooner  had  picked  up  at  sea  on  the 
eighteenth  of  Jar  Captain  Guy  had  had 

the  body  preserved  i  '  purpose  of  stufltog 

the  skin  and  taking  it  to  ^ngland.  I  remtt..ber 
he  had  given  some  directions  about  it  just  b*  fore 
our  making  the  island,  and  it  had  been  oigU 
into  the  cabin  and  stowed  away  in  on«  f  the 
lockers.  It  had  now  been  thrown  ta  shore  by 
the  explosion ;  but  why  it  had  occasioned  so  much 
concern  among  the  savages  was  more  than  we 
could  comprehend.  Mthough  they  crowded 
around  the  carcass  at  .i  little  distance,  none  of 
them  seemed  willing  to  approach  it  closely.  By 
and  by  the  men  with  the  stakes  drove  them  in  a 
circle  around  it,  and  no  sooner  was  this  arrange- 
II.  16 
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ment  completed,  than  the  whole  of  the  vai 
sembmRe  rualied  into  the  iutorior  of  t!ie  is 
with  loud  screams  of  "  TckclUi!  Tekdi-lii 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

DUMNO  the  six  or  seven  days  immediateljf 

lowmg  we  remained  in  our  hiding-place  i 

the  hill,  going  out  only  occasionally,  and 

with  the  greatest  precaution,  for  water  am 

berts.    We  had  made  a  kind  of  penthoa8( 

the  platform,  finishing  it  with  a  bed  of 

leaves,  and  placu     in  it  three  large  flat  st( 

which  serv'ed  us  fo»'  both  fireplace  and  table. 

kindled  a  fire  without  difficulty  by  rubbinp 

pieces  of  dry  wood  together,  the  one  soft 

other  hard.    The  bird  we  had  taken  in  such  i 

season  proved  excellent  eating,  although  s( 

what  tough.    It  was  not  an  oceanic  fowl   bi 

species  of  bittern,  with  jet  black  and  pri 

plumage,  and  diminutive  wings  in  proportio 

Its  bulk.    We  afterward  saw  three  of  the  s 

kmd  m  the  vicinity  of  the  ravine,  apparei 

seeking  for  the  one  we  had  captured;  but 

they  never  alighted,  we  had  no  opportunit\ 

catching  them. 

As  long  as  this  fowl  lasted  we  suffered  n< 
mg  from  our  situation,  but  it  was  nov/  entii 
consumed,  and  it  became  absolutely  necess 
that  we  should  look  out  for  provision  ' 
filberts  would  not  satisfy  the  cravings  of  h 
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aer,  afflicting  us,  too,  with  aevere  gripings  of  the 
bowels,  and,  if  freely  indulged  in,  with  violent 
headache.  We  h-'d  seen  several  large  tortoises 
near  the  sea-shore  to  the  eastward  of  the  hill, 
and  perceived  they  might  be  easily  taken,  if  we 
could  get  at  them  without  the  observation  of 
the  natives.  It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  make 
an  attempt  at  descending. 

We  commenced  by  fcaing  down  the  southern 
declivity,  which  seemed  to  offer  the  fewest  diffi- 
culties, but  had  not  proceeded  a  hundred  yards 
before  (as  we  had  anticipated  from  appearances 
on  the  hilltop)  our  progress  was  entirely  ar- 
rested by  a  branch  of  the  gorge  in  which  our 
companions  had  perished.  We  now  passed  along 
the  edge  of  this  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
when  we  were  again  stopped  by  a  precipice  of 
immense  depth,  and,  not  being  able  to  make  our 
way  along  tixe  brink  of  it,  we  were  forced  to  re- 
trace our  steps  by  the  main  ravine. 

We  now  pushed  over  to  the  eastward,  but  with 
precisely  similar  fortune.  After  an  hour's 
scramble,  at  the  risk  of  breaking  our  necks,  we 
discovered  that  we  had  merely  descended  into  a 
vast  pit  of  black  granite,  with  fine  dust  at  the 
bottom,  and  whence  the  only  egi'ess  was  by  the 
rugged  path  in  which  we  had  come  down.  Toil- 
ing again  up  this  path,  we  now  tried  the  northern 
edge  of  the  hill.  Here  we  were  obliged  to  use 
the  greatest  possible  caution  in  our  manoeuATes, 
as  the  least  indiscretion  would  expose  us  to  the 
full  view  of  the  savages  in  the  village.  We 
crawler'    along,  therefore,   on  our  hands  and 
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Jmees,  and,  occasionally,    were  even  ioree( 

thrf'v  ourselves  at  full  length,  dragging  our  1 

les  along  by  means  of  the  shrubbeiy.    In 

careful  manner  we  had  proceeded  but  a  Ii 

way,  when  we  arrived  at  a  chasm  far  deeper  t 

any  we  had  yet  seen,  and  leading  directly  i 

toe  main  gorge.    Thus  our  fears  were  fully  c 

fanned,  and  we  found  ourselves  cut  oflf  entii 

from  access  to  the  world  below.    Thoroughly 

hausted  by  our  exertions,  we  made  the  best 

our  way  back  to  the  platform,  and  throwing  o 

selves  upon  the  bed  of  leaves,  slept  sweetly  i 

soundly  for  some  hours.  ^ 

For  several  days  after  this  fruitless  search 

were  occupied  in  exploring  every  part  of 

summit  of  the  hill,  in  order  to  info4  oursel 

ot  Its  actual  resources.    We  found  that  it  woi 

afford  us  no  food,  with  the  exception  of  the  i 

wholesome  filberts,  and  a  rank  species  of  scur 

grass,  which  grew  in  a  little  patch  of  not  m( 

than  four  rods  square,  and  would  be  soon  ( 

hausted.    On  the  fifteenth  of  Februaiy, Tn 

Mf  Th?!^ '°'^'''  *^"^^  ^^  ^^'t  a  blade  of  t] 
lett,  and  the  nuts  were  growing  scarce :  our  sil 

Swe-^'^Snt:'  -r^^^^  ^«  -'^"- 
thp  tnr      *  *^®  sixteenth  we  again  went  roui 
the  walls  of  our  prison,  in  hope  of  findin-  so 
avenue  of  escape;  but  to  no  purpose     We  al 
descended  the  chasm  in  which  w?had  been  ov 
whelmed,  with  the  faint  expectation  of  Sscove 

before  spoken  ot  wreatns  of  the  grayish  vapor  I  ha 
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ing,  through  this  channel,  some  opening  to  the 
main  ravine.  Here,  too,  we  were  disappointed, 
although  we  found  and  brought  up  with  us  a 
musket. 

On  the  seventeenth  we  set  out  with  the  deter- 
mination of  examining  more  thoroughly  the 
chasm  of  black  granite  into  which  we  had  made 
our  way  in  the  first  search.  "We  remembered 
that  one  of  tiie  fissures  in  the  sides  of  this  pit 
had  been  but  partially  looked  into,  and  we  were 
anxious  to  explore  it,  although  with  no  expecta- 
tion of  discovering  here  any  opening. 

We  found  no  great  difficulty  in  reaching  the 
bottom  of  the  hollow  as  before,  and  were  now 
sufficiently  calm  to  survey  it  with  some  atten- 
tion.   It  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  singular- 
looking  places  imaginable,  and  we  could  scarcely 
bring  ourselves  to  believe  it  altogether  the  work 
of  nature.    The  pit,  from  its  eastern  to  its  west- 
em  extremity,  was  about  five  hundred  yards  in 
length,  when  all  its  windings  were  threaded ;  the 
distance  from  east  to  west  in  a  straight  line  not 
being  more  (I  should  suppose,  having  no  means 
of  accurate  examination)   than  forty  or  fifty 
yards.    Upon  first  descending  into  the  chasm — 
that  is  to  say,  for  a  hundred  feet  downward 
from  the  summit  of  the  hill,  the  sides  of  the  abyss 
bore  little  resemblance  to  each  other,  and,  appar- 
ently, had  at  no  time  been  connected,  the  one 
surface  being  of  the  soapstone,  and  the  other  of 
marl,  granidated  with  some  metallic  matter.  The 
average  breadth  or  interval  between  the  two 
cliffs  was  probably  here    sixty  feet,  but  there 
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seemed  to  be  no  r^ularity  of  formation.  F 
ing  down,  however,  beyond  the  limit  spoken 
the  interval  rapidly  contracted,  and  the  sides 
pan  to  run  parallel,  although,  for  some  disti 
farther,  they  were  still  dissimilar  in  their  m 
rial  and  form  of  surface.  Upon  arriving  wii 
fifty  feet  of  the  bottom,  a  perfect  regularity  e 
menced.  The  sides  were  now  entirely  unif 
m  substance,  in  color,  and  in  lateral  direct 
the  material  being  a  very  black  and  shining  g] 


Fia,  L 

ite,  and  the  distance  between  the  two  sides,  at 
points,  facing  each  other,  exactly  twenty  yai 
The  precise  formation  of  the  chasm  will  be  I 
understood  by  means  of  a  delineation  taken  u] 
the  3pot;  for  I  had  luckily  with  me  a  pocl 
book  and  pencil,  which  I  preserved  with  gr 
care  through  a  long  series  of  subsequent  adv 
ture,  and  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  memorai 
of  many  subjects  which  would  otherwise  hi 
been  crowded  from  my  remembrance. 
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This  figure  (see  fig.  1.)  gives  the  general  out- 
lines of  the  chasm,  without  the  minor  cavities  in 
the  sides,  of  which  there  were  several,  each  cav- 
ity  having  a  corresponding  protuberance  oppo- 
site The  bottom  of  the  gulf  was  covered  to  the 
depth  of  three  or  four  inches  with  a  powder 
ahnost  impalpable,  beneath  which  we  found  a 
continuation  of  the  black  granite.  To  the  right, 
at  the  lower  extremity,  will  be  noticed  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  small  opening;  this  is  the  fissure 
alluded  to  above,  and  to  examme  which  more 


Vta.  2, 

minutely  than  before  was  the  object  of  our  sec- 
ond visit  We  now  pushed  into  it  with  vigor, 
cutting  away  a  quantity  of  brambles  which  un- 
peded  us,  and  removing  a  vast  heap  of  sharp 
flints  somewhat  resembling  arrow-heads  m  shape. 
We  were  encouraged  to  persevere,  however,  by 
perceiving  some  little  light  proceeding  from  the 
farther  end.  We  at  length  squeezed  our  way 
for  about  thirty  feet,  and  found  that  the  aper- 
ture was  a  low  and  regularly  formed  arch,  hav- 
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ing  a  bottom  of  the  same  impalpable  powdei 
that  in  the  main  chasm.  A  strong  light  ] 
broke  upon  us,  and,  turning  a  short  bend, 
found  ourselves  in  another  lofty  chamber,  s 
ilar  to  the  one  we  had  left  in  every  respect 
longitudinal  form.  Its  general  figure  is  1 
given,     (See  fig.  2.) 

The  total  length  of  this  chasm,  commenc 
at  the  opening  o  and  proceeding  round  the  ci 
6  to  the  extremity  d,  is  five  hundred  and  f 
yards.  At  c  we  discovered  a  small  aperture  % 
ilar  to  the  one  through  which  we  had  issued  f 
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the  other  chasm,  and  this  was  choked  up  in 
same  manner  with  brambles  and  a  quantity 
the  white  arrow-head  flints.    "We  forced  OTir 
through  it,  finding  it  about  forty  feet  long, 
emerged  into  a  third  chasm.    This,  too,  was 
cisely  like  the  first,  except  in  its  longitud 
shape,  which  was  thus.    (See  fig.  3.) 

We  found  the  entire  length  of  the  third  ch 
three  hundred  and  twenty  yards.  At  the  p 
a  was  an  opening  about  sir  feet  wide,  and 
tending  fifteen  feet  into  the  rock,  where  it 
minated  in  a  bed  of  marl,  there  being  no  o 
chasm  beyond,  as  we  had  axpected.     We  1 
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about  leaving  this  fissure,  into  which  very  little 
light  was  admitted,  when  Peters  called  my  atten- 
tion to  a  range  of  singular-looking  indentures  in 
the  surface  of  the  marl  forming  the  termmation 
of  the  cul-de-sac.  With  a  very  slight  exertion  of 
the  imagination,  the  left,  or  most  northern  of 
these  indentures  might  have  been  taken  for  the 
intentional,  although  rude,  representation  of  a 
human  figure  standing  erect,  with  outstretched 
grm.  The  rest  of  them  bore  also  some  little 
resemblance    to    alphabetical    characters,    and 


Tr$.tif^^- 


FIO.  4. 

Peterb  was  willing,  at  aU  events,  to  adopt  the  idle 
opinion  that  they  were  really  such.  I  convmced 
him  of  his  error,  finally,  by  directing  his  atten- 
tion to  the  floor  of  the  fissure,  where,  among  the 
powder,  we  picked  up,  piece  by  piece,  several 
large  flakes  of  the  marl,  which  had  evidently 
been  broken  off  by  some  convulsion  from  tf^e  sur- 
face where  the  indentures  were  found,  and  which 
had  projecting  points  exactly  fitting  the  inden- 
tures; thus  proving  them  to  have  been  the  work 
of  nature.  Fig.  4  presents  an  accurate  copy  of 
the  whole. 
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After  satisfying  ourselves  that  these  singi 
caverns  afforded  us  no  mea^is  of  escape  from 
prison,  we  made  our  way  back,  dejected  and 
pirited,  to  the  summit  of  the  hill.  Nothing  wc 
mentioning  occurred  during  the  next  twei 
four  hours,  except  that,  in  examining  the  groi 
to  the  eastward  of  the  third  chasm,  we  found  i 
triangular  holes  of  great  depth,  and  also  \i 
black  granite  sides.  Into  these  holes  we  did 
think  it  worth  while  to  attempt  descending, 
they  had  the  appearance  of  mere  natural  w« 
without  cutlet.  They  were  each  about  tw© 
yards  in  circumference,  and  their  shape,  as  \ 
as  relative  position  in  regard  to  the  third  cha 
is  shown  in  fig.  5,  on  page  248. 


CHAPTER  XXrV 

On  the  twentieth  of  the  month,  finding  it  al 
gether  impossible  to  subsist  any  longer  upon  : 
filberts,  the  use  of  which  occasioned  us  the  m 
excruciating  torment,  we  resolved  to  make  a  d 
perate  attempt  at  descending  the  southern  ( 
clivity  of  the  hill.  The  face  of  the  precipice  \ 
here  of  the  softest  species  of  soapstone,  althou 
nearly  perpendicular  throughout  its  whole  < 
tent  (a  depth  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  at  1 
least),  and  in  many  places  even  overarchii 
After  a  long  search  we  discovered  a  narrow  lee 
about  twenty  feet  below  the  brink  of  the  gu 
upon  this  Peters  contrived  to  leap,  with  what 
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gistance  I  could  render  him  by  means  of  our 
pocket-handkerchiefs  tied  together.  With  some- 
what more  difficulty  I  also  got  down;  and  we 
theji  saw  the  possibility  of  descending  the  whole 
way  by  the  process  in  wliich  we  had  clambered 
up  from  the  chasm  when  we  had  been  buried  by 
the  fall  of  the  hill— that  is,  by  cutting  steps  in 
the  face  of  the  soapstone  with  our  knives.  The 
extreme  hazard  of  the  attempt  can  scarcely  be 
conceived;  but,  as  there  was  no  other  resource, 
we  determined  to  undertake  it. 

Upon  the  ledge  where  we  stood  there  grew 
some  filbert-biwhes ;  and  to  one  of  these  we  made 
fast  an  end  of  our  rope  of  handkerchiefs.    The 
other  end  being  tied  round  Peters 's  waist,  I  low- 
ered him  down  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice 
until  the  handkerchiefs  were  stretched  tight.  He 
now  proceeded  to  dig  a  deep  hole  in  the  soap- 
stone  (as  far  in  as  eight  or  ten  inches),  sloping 
away  the  rock  above  to  the  height  of  a  foot,  or 
thereabout,  so  as  to  allow  of  his  driving,  with  the 
butt  of  a  pistol,  a  tolerably  strong  peg  into  the 
levelled  surface.    I  then  drew  him  up  for  about 
four  feet,  when  he  made  a  hole  similar  to  the  one 
below,  driving  in  a  peg  as  before,  and  having 
thus  a  resting-place  for  both  feet  and  hands.    I 
now   imfastened   the   handkerchiefs   from   the 
bush,  throwing  him  the  end,  which  he  tied  to  the 
peg  in  the  uppermost  hole,  letting  himself  down 
gently  to  a  station  about  three  feet  lower  than  lie 
had  yet  been— that  is,  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
handkerchiefs.     Here  he  dug  another  hole,  and 
drove  another  peg.    He  then  drew  himself  up,  so 
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as  to  rest  his  feet  in  the  hole  just  cut,  taking 
with  his  hands  upou  the  peg  in  the  one  abov( 
was  now  necessary  to  untie  the  handkercl 
from  the  topmost  peg,  with  the  view  of  faste 
them  to  the  second;  and  here  he  found  tha 
error  had  been  committed  in  cutting  the  hol< 
so  great  a  distance  apart.  However,  after  or 
two  unsuccessful  and  dangerous  attempts 
reaching  the  knot  (having  to  hold  on  "vith 
left  hand  while  he  labored  to  undo  the  fastei 
with  his  right),  he  at  length  cut  the  string,  1 
ing  six  inches  of  it  affixed  to  the  peg.  Tying 
handkerehiefs  now  to  the  second  peg,  he 
scended  to  a  station  below  the  third,  taking 
not  to  go  too  far  down.  By  these  means  (m< 
which  I  should  never  have  conceived  of  myi 
and  for  which  we  were  indebted  altogethei 
Peters 's  ingenuity  and  resolution)  mv  corapai 
finally  succeeded,  with  the  occasional  aid  of  ] 
jections-  m  the  cliff,  in  reaching  the  bottom  w 
out  accident. 

It  was  some  time  before  I  could  summon  : 
ficient  resolution  to  follow  him;  but  I  die 
length  attempt  it.  Peters  had  taken  off  his  si 
before  descending,  and  this,  with  my  o 
formed  the  rope  \iecessary  for  the  adventi 
After  throwing  down  the  musket  found  in 
chasm,  T  fastened  this  rope  to  the  bushes,  and 
myself  down  rapidly,  striving,  by  *he  vijror 
my  movements,  to  banish  the  trepidation  wli 
I  could  overcome  in  no  other  manner.  This 
swered  sufficiently  well  for  the  first  four  or  ; 
steps;  but  presently  I  found  my  imaginat 
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growing  terribly  excited  by  thoughts  of  the  vast 
depths  yet  to  be  descended,  and  the  precarious 
nature  of  the  pegs  and   soapstone  holes  which 
were  my  only  support.    It  was  in  vain  I  endeav- 
ored to  banish  these  reflections,  and  to  keep  my 
eyes  steadily  bent  upon  the  flat  surface  of  the 
cliff  before  me.    The  more  earnestly  I  struggled 
not  to  think,  the  more  intensely  vivid  became  my 
conceptions,  and  the  more  horribly  distinct.    At 
length  arrived  that  crisis  of  fancy,  so  fearful  in 
all  similar  cases,  the  crisis  in  which  we  began  to 
anticipate  the  feelings  with  which  we  shall  fall — 
to  picture  to  ourselves  the  sickness,  the  dizziness, 
and  the  last  struggle,  and  the  half  swoon,  and 
the  final  bitterness  of  the  rushing  and  headlong 
descent.    And  now  I  found  these  fancies  creating 
their  own  realities,  and  all  imagined  horrors 
crowding  upon  me  in  fact.  I  felt  my  knees  strike 
violently  together,  while  my  fingers  were  gradu- 
ally but  certainly  relaxing  their  grasp.    There 
was  a  ringing  in  my  ears,  and  I  said,  "  This  is 
my  knell  of  death !  "    And  now  I  was  consumed 
with  the  irrepressible  desire  of  looking  below.    I 
could  not,  I  would  not,  confine  my  glances  to  the 
diif ;  and.  with  a  wild,  indefinable  emotion,  half 
of  horror,  half  of  a  relieved  oppression,  I  threw 
my  vision  far  down   into  the  abyss.     For  one 
moment  my  fingers  clutched  convulsively  upon 
their  hold,  while,  with  the  movement,  the  faint- 
est possible  idea  of  ultimate   escape  wandered, 
like  a  shadow,  through  my  mind — in  the  next 
my  whole  soul  was  pervaded  with  a  longing  io 
fall;  a  desire,  a  yearning,  a  passion  utterly  un- 
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conirollable.  I  let  fjo  at  once  my  grnRp  up 
pes.  and.  turninjjr  half  round  from  the  prei 
remainiHl  tottering  for  an  instant  a^'air 
naked  face.  But  now  there  came  a  spinn 
the  brain;  a  shrill-sounding  and  phantom 
8cn>amed  within  my  ears ;  a  dusky,  fiendisl 
filmy  figure  stood  immediately  beneath  me 
sighing,  I  sunk  down  with  a  bursting  hear 
plunged  within  its  arms. 

I  had  swooned,  and  Peters  had  caught 
I  fell.  He  had  observed  my  proceedings 
his  station  at  the  bottom  of  the  cliff;  an( 
ceiving  my  imminent  danger,  had  endeavoi 
inspire  me  with  courage  by  every  sugjyesti 
could  devise;  although  my  confusion  of 
had  been  so  great  as  to  prevent  my  hearing 
he  said,  or  being  conscious  that  he  had 
spoken  to  me  at  all.  At  length,  seeing  me  1 
he  hastened  to  ascend  to  my  rescue,  and  ai 
just  in  time  for  my  preservation.  Had  I 
with  my  full  weight,  the  rope  of  linen  won 
evitably  have  snapped,  and  I  should  have 
pn^cipitated  into  the  ab^-ss;  as  it  was.  he 
trived  to  let  me  down  gently,  so  as  to  rt 
suspended  without  danger  until  animatio 
turned.  This  was  in  about  fifteen  minutes 
recovery,  my  trepidation  had  entirely  vani 
I  felt  a  11  \-  being,  and,  with  some  little  fn 
aid  from  my  companion,  reached  the  botton 
in  safety. 

We  now  found  ourselves  not  far  fron 
ravine  which  had  proved  the  tomb  of  our  fri 
and  to  the  southward  of  the  spot  where  xh 
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had  fallen.    The  place  was  one  of  singular  wild- 
ness,  and  its  aspect  brought  to  my  mind  the  de- 
scriptions   given  by  travellers  of  those  dreary 
regions  marking  the  site  of  degraded  Babylon. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  ruins  of  the  disrupted  clift, 
which  formed  a  chaotic  barrier  in  the  vista  to 
the  northward,  the  surface  of  the  ground  m 
every   other  direction   was   strewn   with    huge 
tumuli,  apparently  the  wreck  of  some  gigantic 
structui-es  of  art;  although,  in  detail,  no  sem- 
blance of  art  could  be  detected.     Scoria  were 
abundant,  and  large  shapeless  blocks  of  the  black 
granite,  intermingled  with  others  of  marl,*  and 
both  granulated  with  metal.    Of  vegetation  there 
were  no  traces  whatsoever  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  desolate  area  within  sight.     Several  im- 
mense scorpions  were  seen,  and  various  reptiles 
not  elsewhere  to  be  found  in  the  high  latitudes. 
As  food  was  our  most  immediate  object,  we  re- 
solved to  make  our  way  to  the  sea-coast,  distant 
not  more  than  half  a  mile,  with  a  view  of  catch- 
ing turtle,  several  of  which  we  had  observed 
from  our  place  of  concealment  on  the  hill.    "We 
had  proceeded  some  hundred  yards,  threading 
our  route  cautiously  between  the  huge  rocks  and 
tumuli,  when,  upon  turning  a  comer,  five  sav- 
ages sprung  upon  us  from  a  small  cavern,  felling 
Peters  to  the  ground  with  a  blow  from  a  club. 
As  he  fell  the  whole  party  nished  upon  him  to 
secure  their  victim,  leaving  me  time  to  recover 
from  my  astonishment.    I  still  had  the  musket, 

•  The   marl   was    also   black;   indeed,    we    noticed    no    ligbt 
colored  substances  of  any  kind  upon  tbe  Island. 
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bat  the  bnrrel  had  received  ao  much  inj 

beinjf  thrown  from  the  precipice  that  I 

aside  as  uscK'sw,  preferring  to  trust  my 

which  had  been  carefully  preserved  in 

With  these  I  advanced  upon  the  assailants 

one  after  the  other  in  quick  succession.  Ti 

agi«  fell,  and  one,  who  was  in  the  act  of 

lug  a  spear  into  Peters,  sprung  to  his  fee 

out  acct)niplishing  his  purpose.    My  com 

bemg  thus  released,  we  had  no  further  dill 

He  had  his  pistols  also,  but  prudently  d« 

iismg    them,   confiding   in    his   great   p( 

strength,  which  far  exceeded  that  of  any 

I  have  ever  known.    Seizing  a  club  from 

the  savages  who  had  fallen,  he  dashed  o 

brams  of  the  three  who  remained,  kilhni 

instantaneously  with  a  single  blow  of  the  w 

and  leaving  us  completely  masters  of  the  f\ 

bo  rapidly  had  these  events  passed,  tli 

could  scarcely  believe  in  their  reality,  anc 

standing  over  the  iKidies  of  the  dead  in  a  s 

of  stupid  contemplation,  when  we  were  bi 

to  recollection  by  the  sound  of  shouts  in  th 

tance.     It  was  clear  that  the  savages  had 

alarmed  by  the  firing,   and  that  we  had 

chance  of  avoiding  discovery.  To  regain  th( 

It  would  be  necessary  to  proceed  in  the  din 

of  the  shouts;  and  even  should  we  succe 

arriving  at  its  base,  we  should  never  be  al 

ascend  it  without  being  seen.    Our  situatioi 

one  of  the  greatest  peril,  and  we  were  hesit 

in  which  path  to  commence  a  flight,  when  o 

the  savages  whom  I  had  shot,    and  sup] 
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dead,  sprang  briskly  to  hJH  feet,  an'1  attempted 
to  make  his  escnpe.  We  overtook  him,  however, 
before  he  had  advanced  many  paces,  and  were 
about  to  put  him  wO  death,  when  Peters  s»ik- 
gested  that  we  might  derive  aorae  benefit  from 
forcing  him  to  accompany  us  in  our  attempt  to 
escape.  "We  therefore  dragged  him  with  us,  mak- 
ing him  understand  that  we  would  shoot  him  if 
he  offered  resistance.  In  a  few  minutes  he  was 
perfectly  submissive,  and  ran  by  our  sides  as  we 
pushed  in  among  the  rocks,  making  for  the  sea- 
shore. 

So  far,  the  irregularities  of  the  ground  we  had 
been  traversing  hid  the  sea,  except  at  intervals, 
from  our  sight,  and,  when  we  first  had  it  fairly 
in  view,  it  was  perhaps,  two  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant.   As  we  emerged  into  the  open  beach  we 
saw,  to  our  great  dismay,  an  immense  crowd  of 
the  natives  pouring  from  the  village,  and  from 
P.U  visible  quarters  of  the  island,  making  toward 
OS  with  gesticulations  of  extreme  fury,  and  how^l- 
ing  like  wild  beasts.    We  were  upon  the  point  of 
turning  upon  our  steps,  and  trying  to  secure  a 
retreat   among  the   fastnesses  of   the   rougher 
ground,  when  I   discovered  the   bows   of   two 
canoes  projecting  from  behind  a  large  rock  which 
ran  out  into  the  water.    Toward  tb"se  we  now 
ran  with  all  speed,  and,  reaching  them,  found 
them  unguarded,  and  without  any  other  freight 
than  three  of  the  large  Gallipago  turtles  and  the 
usual  supply  of  paddles  for  sixty  rowers.    We 
instantly  took  possession  of  one  of  them,  and, 
II.  17 
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forcing  0  .1  captive  on  board,  pushed  out 
with  all  1  le  Rtrength   .♦,  could  command. 

We  hav;  r,  t  i^ade,  /.owever,  more  than 
yards  fro.>_  the  ;hore  before  we  became 
ciently  calm  to  perceive  the  great  oversi" 
which  we  had  been  guilty  in  leaving"  the 
canoe  m  the  power  of  the  savages,  who  b' 
time,  were  not  more  than  twice  as  far  fi-oi 
beach  as  ourselves,  and  were  rapidly  adva 
to  the  pursuit.  No  time  was  now  to  be  lost 
hope  was,  at  best,  a  forlorn  one,  but  we  had 
other.  It  was  very  doubtful  whether,  wit 
utmost  exertion,  we  could  get  back  in  time  1 
ticipate  them  in  taking  possession  of  the  cj 
but  yet  there  was  a  chance  that  we  could 
might  save  ourselves  if  we  succeeded,  whi'l 
to  make  the  attempt  was  to  resign  ouraelv 
inevitable  butcheiy. 

The  canoe  was  modelled  with  the  bow 
stem  alike,  and,  in  place  of  turning  it  arc 
we  merely  changed  our  position  in  padd 
As  soon  as  the  savages  perceived  this  tho^ 
doubled  their  yells,  as  well  as  their  speed,' 
approached  with  inconceivable  rapiditv 
pulled,  however,  with  all  the  energy  of  de^i 
tion,  and  arrived  at  the  contested  point  b! 
more  than  one  of  the  natives  had  attaine, 
This  man  paid  dearly  for  his  superior  a-i 
Peters  shooting  him  through  the  head  wi 
pistol  as  he  approached  the  shore.     The  i 

ZT.  J^°£*^^i:^  °^  ^^  P^^y  ^^re  prob 
^^l  *r°*^  *'''  ^^^y  P^^^"  distant  as  we  m 
upon  the  canoe.    We  at  first  endeavored  to 
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her  into  the  deep  water,  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
savages,  but,  finding  her  too  firmly  aground,  and 
there  being  no  time  to  spare,  Peters,  with  one 
or  two  heavy  strokes  from  the  butt  of  the  musket, 
succeeded  in  dashing  out  a  large  portion  of  the 
bow  and  of  one  side.    "We  then  pushed  off.    Two 
of  the  natives  by  this  time  had  got  hold  of  our 
boat,  obstinately  refusing  to  let  go,  until  we  were 
forced  to  despatch  them  with  our  knives.    We 
were  now  clear  off,  and  making  great  way  out  to 
sea.    The  main  body  of  the  savages,  upon  reach- 
ing the  broken  canoe,  set  up  the  most  tremen- 
dous yell  of  rage  and  disappointment  conceiv- 
able.   In  truth,  from  every  thing  I  could  see  of 
these  wretches,    they  appeared  to  be  the  most 
wicked,    hypocritical,    vindictive,    bloodthirsty, 
and  altogether  fiendish  race  of  men  upon  the  face 
of  the  globe.    It  is  clear  we  should  have  had  no 
mercy  had  we  fallen    into  their  hands.     They 
made    a    mad    attempt    at    following    us    in 
the  fractured  canoe,  but,  finding  it  useless,  again 
vented  their  rage  in  a  series  of  hideous  vocifera- 
tions, and  rushed  up  into  the  hills. 

We  were  thus  relieved  from  immediate  dan- 
ger, but  our  situation  was  still  sufficiently 
gloomy.  We  knew  that  four  canoes  of  the  kind 
we  had  were  at  one  time  in  the  possess'"  of  the 
savages,  and  were  not  aware  of  the  '■  (after- 
ward ascertained  from  our  captive)  i^  at  two  of 
these  had  been  blown  to  pieces  in  the  explosion 
of  the  Jane  Guy.  We  calculated,  therefore,  upon 
being  yet  pursued,  as  soon  as  our  enemies  could 
get  round  to  the  bay  (distant  about  three  miles) 
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where  the  boats  were  xisually  laid  up.    F* 
this,  we  made  every  exertion  to  leave  the 
behind  us,  and  went  rapidly  through  the 
forcing  the  prisoner  to  take  a  paddle.    In 
half  an  hour,  when  we  Jiad  gained  probabl 
or  8i.\  miles  to  the  southward,  a  large  fleet 
flat-bottomed  canoes  or  rafts  were  seen  to  e 
from  the  bay  evidently  with  the  design  oi 
suit.    Presently  they  put  back,  despairi: 
overtake  us. 
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CHAPTER  XXV 

We  now  found  ourselves  in  the  wide 
desolate  Antarctic  Ocean,  in  a  latitude  e: 
ing  eighty-four  degrees,  in  a  frail  canoe 
with  no  provision  but  the  three  turtles, 
long  polar  winter,  too,  could  not  be  consi 
as  far  distant,  and  it  became  necessary  th 
should  deliberate  well  upon  the  course 
pursued.  There  were  six  or  seven  islan 
sight  belonging  to  the  same  group,  and  d 
from  each  other  about  five  or  six  leagues 
upon  neither  of  these  had  we  anv  ""into 
to  venture.  In  coming  from  the  northwa 
the  Jane  Guy  we  had  been  gradually  lo 
behind  us  the  severest  regions  of  ice, — this, 
ever  little  it  may  be  in  accordance  wit! 
generally  received  notions  respectins  the 
arctic,  was  a  fact  experience  would  not  p 
us  to  deny.  To  attempt,  therefore,  gettins 
would  be  folly— especially  at  so  late  a  p 
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of  the  season.  Only  one  course  seemed  to  be 
left  open  for  hope.  We  resolved  to  steer  boldly 
to  the  southward,  where  there  was  at  least  a 
probability  of  discovering  other  lands,  and  more 
than  a  probability  of  finding  a  still  milder  cli- 
mate. 

So  far  we  had  found  the  Antarctic,  like  the 
Arctic    Ocean,    peculiarly    free    from    violent 
storms  or  immoderately  rough  water;  but  our 
canoe  was,  at  best,  of  frail  structure,  although 
large,  and  we  set  busily  to  work  with  a  view  of 
rendering  her  as  safe  as  the  limited  means  in 
our  possession  would  admit.    The  body  of  the 
boat  was  of  no  better  material  than  bark — the 
bark  of  »  tree  unknown.    The  ribs  were  of  a 
tough  osK-',  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  Tised.       We  had  fifty  feet  room 
from  stem  to  stem,  from  four  to  six  in  breadth, 
and  in  depth  throughout  four  feet  and  a  half — 
the  boats  thus  differing  vastly  in  shape  from 
those  of  any  other  inhabitants  of  the  Southern 
Ocean   with    whom    civilized   nations    are    ac- 
quainted.   We  never  did  believe  them  the  work- 
manship of  the  ignorant  islaiiders  who  owned 
them;  and  some  days  after  this  period  discov- 
ered,  by   questioning   our   captive,    that   they 
were  in  fact  made  by  the  natives  of  a  group  to 
the  southwest  of  the  country  where  we  found 
them,  having  fallen  accidentally  into  the  hands 
of  our  barbarians.    What  we  could  do  for  the 
security  of  our  boat  was  very  little  indeed.    Sev- 
eral wide  rents  were  discovered  near  both  ends, 
and  these  we  contrived  to  patch  up  with  pieces 
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of  woollen  jacket.    With  the  help  of  the  s 

fluous  paddles,  of  which  there  were  a 

many,  we  erected  a  kind  of  framework  i 

the  bow,  so  as  to  break  the  force  of  any 

which  might  threaten  to  fill  us  in  that' 

ter     We   also   set   up   two   paddle-blades 

masts,  placmg  them  opposite  each  other 

by  each  gunwale,  thus  saving  ihe  necessity 

yard.     To  these  masts  we  attached  a  sail  i 

of  our  shirts— doing  this  with  some  diffic 

as  here  we  could  get  no  assistance  from 

prisoner  whatever,  although  he  had  been  wi 

enough  to  labor  in  all  the  other  operations 

sight  of  the  Imen  seemed  to  affect  him  in  a 

singular  manner.    He  could  not  be  prev; 

upon  to  touch  it  or  go  near  it,  shuddering  t 

^'TekdiUr    to  force  him,  and  shrieking 

Having  completed  our  arrangements  in 
gard  to  the  security  of  the  canoe,  we  no^ 
sail  to  the  south-southeast  for  the  present  ^ 
the  view  of  weathering  the  most  southerly 

tl  ^""^.'Vf^K  '^^^  ^^^  do°e,  we  tn. 
the  bow  full  to  the  southward.  The  wea 
could  by  no  means  be  considered  disagree.. 
We  had  a  prevailing  and  very  gentle  wind  f 
the  northward,  a  smooth  sea,  and  continual  c 
light  No  ice  whatever  was  to  be  seen ;  nor 
Ij^^rseeone  particle  of  this  after  leaving 
parallel  of  Bennet's  Islet.  Indeed,  the  temp 
ture  of  the  water  was  here  far  too  warm  for 
existence  in  any  quantity.  Having  killed 
largest  of  our  tortoises,  and  obtained  from  1 
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not  only  food  bat  a  copious  supply  of  water, 
we  continued  on  our  course,  without  any  inci- 
dent  of  moment,  for  perhaps  seven  or  eight 
days,  during  which  period  we  must  have  pro- 
ceeded a  vast  distance  to  the  southward,  as  the 
wind  blew  constantly  with  us,  and  a  very  strong 
current  set  continufdly  in  the  direction  we  were 
pursuing. 

March  1st.* — ^lilany  unusual  phenomena  no(r 
indicated  that  we  were  entering  upon  a  region 
of  novelty  and  wonder. .  A  high  range  of  light 
gray  vapor  appeared  constantly  in  the  southern 
horizon,  flaring  up  occasionally  in  lofty  streaks, 
now  darting  from  east  to  west,  now  from  west 
to  east,  and  again  presenting  a  level  and  uni> 
form  summit — ^in  short,  having  all  the  wild  va- 
riations of  the  Aurora  Borealis.  The  average 
height  of  this  vapor,  as  apparent  from  our  sta- 
tions, was  about  twenty-five  degrees.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  sea  seemed  to  be  increasing  mo- 
mentarily, and  there  was  a  very  perceptible  al- 
teration in  its  color. 

March  2d. — To-day  by  repeated  questioning 
of  our  captive,  we  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
many  particulars  in  regard  to  the  island  of  the 
massacre,  its  inhabitants,  and  customs — but 
with  these  how  can  I  now  detain  the  reader! 
I  may  say,  however,  that  we  learned  there  were 
eight  islands  in  the  group— that  they  were  gov- 
erned by  a  common  king,  named  Tsalemon  or 

*  For  obTlotu  raMons  I  cannot  pretend  to  Rtrlct  accuracy  in 
these  datea.  Ther  are  i^ven  prlnciiMUly  wltb  a  view  to  per* 
■picuity  o{  narration,  and  as  aet  down  In  mr  pencil  mem»° 
randuBL 
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Psdemoun,  who  resided  in  one  of  the  sma 
of  the  islands;  that  the  black  skins  forming 
dress  of  the  warriors  came  from  an  aaima 
huge  size  to  be  found  only  in  the  valley  near 
court  of  the  king— that  the  inhabitants  of 
group  fabricated  no  other  boats  than  the 
bottomed  rafts ;  the  four  canoes  being  all  of 
kind  in  their  possession,  and  these  having  I 
obtained,  by  mere  accident,  from  some  li 
island  in  the  southwest — ^that  his  own  name 
Nu-Nu-— that  he  had  no  knowledge?  of  Bern 
Islet— and  that  the  appellation  of  the  islanc 
had  left  was  TsaUd.  The  commencement  of 
words  Tsalemon  and  Tsalfd  was  given  wit 
prolonging  hissing  sound,  which  we  fount 
impossible  to  imitate,  even  after  repeated 
dea\  ors,  and  which  was  precisely  the  same  \ 
the  note  of  the  black  bittern  we  had  eaten  uj 
the  summit  of  the  hill. 

March  3d. — The  heat  of  the  water  was  i 
truly  remarkable,  and  in  color  was  undergo 
a  rapid  change,  being  no  longer  transpar 
but  of  a  milky  consistency  and  hue.  In  our 
mediate  vicinity  it  was  usually  smooth,  nevei 
rough  as  to  endanger  the  cauue— but  we  v 
frequently  surprised  at  perceiving,  to  our  ri 
and  left,  at  different  distances,  sudden  and 
tensive  agitations  of  the  surface— these,  we 
length  noticed,  were  always  preceded  by  v 
flickerings  in  the  region  of  vapor  to  the  soi 
ward. 

March  4th.— To-day,  with  the  view  of  wid 
ing  our  sail,  the  breeze  from  the  northwi 
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dying  away  perceptibly,  I  took  from  my  coat- 
pocket  a  white  handkerchief.  Nn-Nu  was 
seated  at  my  elbow,  and  the  linen  aceidentlly 
flaring  in  his  face,  he  became  violently  affected 
with  convulsions.  These  were  succeeded  by 
drowsiness  and  stupor,  and  low  mnrmurings  of 
"Tekeli-lit  Tekeli-Ur 

March  5th. — The  wind  had  entirely  ceased, 
but  it  was  evident  that  wrtrvre  still  hunying 
on  to  the  southwsri'., '  imder  the  influence  of  a 
powerful  earrent.  And  now,  indeed,  it  would 
seem  reasonable  that  we  should  experience  some 
alarm  At  the  turn  events  were  taking — ^but  we 
felt  none.  The  coimtenance  of  Peters  indicated 
nothing  of  this  nature,  although  it  wore  at  times 
an  expression  I  could  not  fathom.  The  polar 
winter  appeared  to  be  coming  on — ^but  coming 
without  its  terror.  I  felt  a  numbness  of  body 
and  mind — a  dreaminess  of  sensation — but  thia 
was  all.  "^ 

March  6th. — ^The  gray  vapor  had  now  arisen 
many  more  degrees  above  the  horizon,  and  was 
gradually  losing  its  grayness  of  tint.  The  heat 
of  the  water  was  extreme,  even  unpleasant  to 
the  touch,  and  its  milky  hue  was  more  evident 
than  ever.  To-day  a  violent  agitation  of  the 
water  occurred  very  close  to  the  canoe.  It  was 
attended,  as  usual,  with  a  wild  flaring  up  of 
the  vapor  at  its  summit,  and  a  momentary  di- 
vision at  its  base.  A  fine  white  powder,  resem- 
bling ashes— but  certainly  not  such — fell  over 
the  canoe  and  over  a  large  surface  of  the  water, 
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as  the  flickering  died  away  among  the  r< 
and  the  commotion  subsided  in  the  sea.  | 
Nu  now  threw  himself  on  his  face  in  the 
torn  of  the  boat,  and  no  persuasion  could 
duce  him  to  arise. 

March  7th. — This  day  we  questioned  Ni 
concerning  the  motives  of  his  countrymei 
destroying  our  companions;  but  he  appeare 
be  too  utterly  overeome  by  terror  to  affor( 
any  rational  reply.  He  still  obstinately  la 
the  bottom  of  the  boat;  and,  upon  reitera 
the  questions  as  to  the  motive,  made  use 
of  idiotic  gesticulations,  such  as  raising 
his  forefinger  the  upper  lip,  and  displaying 
teeth  which  lay  beneath  it.  These  were  bl 
"We  had  never  before  seen  the  teeth  of  an  in 
itant  of  Tsalal.  > 

March  8th. — To-day  there  floated  by  us 
of  the  white  animals  whose  appearance  upon 
beach  of  the  Tsalal  had  occasioned  so  wild  a  < 
motion  among  the  savages.  I  would  ] 
picked  it  up.  but  there  came  over  me  a  sue 
listlessness,  .lud  I  forbore.  The  heat  of 
water  still  increased,  and  the  hand  could 
longer  be  endured  within  it.  Peters  spoke 
tie,  and  I  knew  not  what  to  think  of  his  apa 
Nu-Nu  breathed,  and  no  more. 

March  9th.— The  whole  ashy  material 
now  continually  around  us,  and  in  vast  qi 
tities.    The  range  of  vapor  to  the  southv 
had  arisen  prodigiously  in  the  horizon,  and 
gan  to  assume  more  distinctness  of  form. 
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can  liken  it  to  nothing  but  a  limitless  cataract, 
rolling  silently  into  the  sea  from  some  immense 
and  far-distant  rampart  in  the  heaven.  The 
gigantic  curtain  ranged  along  the  whole  extent 
of  the  southern  horizon.    It  emitted  no  sound. 

March   21st— A  sullen    darkness   now    hov- 
ered above  us— but  from  out  the  milky  depths  of 
the  ocean  a  luminous  glare  arose,  and  stole  up 
along  the  bulwarks  of  the  boat.      We  were 
nearly  overwhelmed  by  the  white  ashy  shower 
which  settled  upon  us  and  upon  the  canoe,  but 
melted  into  the  water  as  it  fell.    The  summit 
of  the  catarrct  was  utterly  lost  in  the  dimness 
and  the  distance.    Yet  we  were  evidently  ap- 
proaching it  with  a  hideous  velocity.    At  inter^ 
vals  there  were  visible  in  it  wide,  yawnmg,  but 
momentary  rents,  and  from  out  these  rent?, 
within  which  was  a  chaos  of  flitting  and  indis- 
tinct images,  there  came  rushing  and  migWy. 
but  soundless  winds,  tearing  up  the  enkmdled 
ocean  in  their  course.  ^    .  ,i 

March  22d.— The  darkness  had  materially 
increased,  relieved  only  by  the  glare  of  tiie 
water  thrown  back  from  the  white  curtain  be- 
fore  us.  Many  gigantic  and  pallidly  white  birds 
flew  continuously  now  from  beyond  the  veil,  and 
their  scream  was  the  eternal  TehcM%!  as  they 
retreated  from  our  vision.  Hereupon  Nu-Nu 
stirred  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat;  but  upon 
touchme  him,  we  found  his  spirit  departed. 
And  now  we  rushed  into  the  embraces  of  the 
cataract,  where  a  chasm  threw  itselx  open  to  re- 
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ceive  us.    But  there  arose  in  our  pathwi 
shrouded  human  figure,  very  far  larger  ij 
proportions  than  any  dweller  among  men. 
the  hue  of  the  skin  of  the  figure  was  of  the 
feet  whiteness  of  the  snow. 


NOTE 

tJ^-^ii'^l''.?'*?  «*'  connected  with  the  late  midden  aai 
li?^««Sh*«l-'"J^';  Py"  "«  ■>«»»«»y  well  known  to  the 
lie  through  the  medium  of  the  daUr  praas.  It  la  fearad 
Uie  few  remaining  nhaptera  which  wew  to  have  "  mSirte 
^^^''V''*;  *"•*  r'»'"='l  *■««•  retained  b"  Wm.  whUe  fhe  ' 
were  In  type,  for  the  purpose  of  revision    have  twin 

h?m^1f '^  Th°f *  :r''°'"'^  the  accldenV  by  which  ho  per 
Si?.^"'..^^i.*^  l»owever,  may  prove  not  to  be  the  case  m 
papers.  If  ultimately  found,  will  be  given  to  the  public. 

The  «iS?fpmnn''XH  '^"  '*"  untried  to  remedy  tSedeflcl 
The  gentleman  whose  name  la  menUoned  In  the  Drefae*L 
♦"^•"e'l/^K"  ^^°  statement  there  made,  iilght  be  au'SSSSS' 
to  nil  Uie  vacuum,  baa  declined  the  task— this.  fSrsSS 
d°.?IiirT"^  connected  with  the^n^l  ln^u«cy  ^^ 
fetalis  afforded  him,  and  hia  disbelief  In  the  entire  trui 

Sfo™iH„ri;ii°r»  °k'  ^^^  narration.    Peterifr^m  Whom 

tw^Jfr  \K  fr Ve'm*.^^-dJl°p1^  tor^gJ^JtU^'^  ^^1 

S?  at"»to"*^''.l»*"1?  '°Sirer%^at'J^rt5J'ti;e'"po?e7. 
iu  " 'f*s'  to  reglona  In  Its  very  near  nroxlmltv  ami  na 

Sowifl'2*S*',2^"'"  »»"'°'  in  relaUoS  to  these  wgt^' 
men^?  p™^'u  "^'^  *""  contradicted  by  means  of  the  gov 

0^oneT<?ln{  fn'ih!:  ?n''*f,'°«  ""•  "«»  Southern   ofel 
^tr^Z^A.       jr  .5'  'n  .*?®  narrative  some  remarks  may  wel 

extremity  of  the  most  easterly  of  Uiese  chasms  as  ha^ 
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hut  k  fanciful  rwemblaiic*  to  alphabetical  oharactert,  and.  In 
iS^H.  M  Sing  Vwltlvely  not  luch.  ThU  aMjrtlon  U  mad.  In 
«  ^ner  M  almple,  and  i.uaUlned  by  a  apwilM  of  dMnonrtra- 
Mo^  TOMliwlva  (tU.  tb.  fltUng  of  the  projection,  of  the 
tra^nU  fo»md  anwng  the  duet  Into  the  Indentuwe  upon  the 
wain  that  we  are  foroed  to  bellere  the  writer  In  earnest ; 
Md  no  WMonable  reader  .hould  auppoee  otherwlee.  But  «« 
"•  fSrt.  tareUUon  to  all  the  ««urj«  are  noet  elUEular  e«po- 
Sftlly  when  taken  In  connection  with  lUtemenU  made  In  the 
body  orSw  nlS-atWe),  It  may  be  ae  well  to  eay  •  word  or  two 
S^MrniSr  them  all— thla.  too,  the  more  MpecUlly  as  the 
K™  queJtSS  havT  biyond  ioubt.  OMaped  the  attenUon  of 

**PI^  1.  then,  figure  2.  figure  8.  "d  figure  B.  when  con- 
joined with  one  another  In  the  preclw  oS*"  ^J]**  »?•  n^"?? 
themBelves  presented,  and  wben  deprived  of  the  email  lateral 
branctol  or'iwhes  (Which.  It  will  be  r^m^'^beni.u^rrti^lr 
as  a  means  of  communication  between  the  main  chambers. 
Md  wiw  of  toUlly  distinct  character),  conetltute  an  Bthlo* 


plan  yerbal  root — the  root 


A<^' 


To  be  ahady,"— 


whence  all  the  Inflectlona  of  shadow  or  darkneM. 

In  regard  to  the  "  left  or  most  northwardly  "of  the  Inden- 
tures  in  flgure  47  It  Is  more  than  probable  that  the  opinion  of 
Peters  wMTOiwt.  and  taat  the  hleroglyphloU  appearance 
WM  wall"  the  work  of  art.  and  Intended  as  the  repreeenta- 
tlon  of  a  human  form.  The  delineation  Is  before  the  reader. 
and  he  may.  or  may  not.  perceive  the  resemblance  suggested ; 
but  the  rest  of  the  Indentures  afford  strong  oonflrnwtlon  of 
Peten's  idea.      The  upper  range  is  evidently  the  Arabio  verbal 

„^t      ^CSSLAO      "To  be  white,"  whence  all  the  inHee- 

tloDs  of  brilliancy  and  whiteness.  ,The  lower  range  ta  not 
80  Immediately  perBplcuous.  The  «»»*'*«*•"  *"'»"'T°M 
broken  and  disjointed;  nevertheless,  "cannot  be  doubted 
tha"ln  Uielr  perfect  sUte.  they  formed  the  full  BgypUan 

word  ~  II&0YFHC  "Th«  "Blon  ««  »*•  «>''"'•"  " 
should  be  observed  that  these  »nten)wUUone  eonflrm^o 
opinion  of  Peters  In  regard  to  the  "  most  northwardly  of  the 
figures.    The  arm  Is  ouUtretched  toward  the  south. 

Conclusions  such  as  H  we  open  a  wide  field  for  speoulaUon 
and  exciting  conjecture.  They  Bhould  be  "f »^2J  ,I*'5r?S; 
In  connection  with  some  of  the  most  falnUy-deUlled  tacldenU 
of  the  narrative,'  although  In  no  vtalble  manner  Is  this  chalii 
or  connection  complete.  Tekell-11 1  was  the  cry  of  the  a«rlghte<J 
natives  of  Tsalal  upon  discovering  the  earoass  of  the  vMU 
animal  picked  up  at  sea.  This  also  was  the  shuddering  ex- 
clamation  of  the  captive  Tsalallan   upon   encountering   the 
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«i^.ff  material*  In  ponawrlon  of  Mr.  Prm.  Thto  alao  « 
jhrlrtk  of  the  .wtft-llytaf.  whit«,  anTf igantlo  birt. 
toju«d  from  tha  japonr  iehUe  curtain  of  tb*  Bouth.  N 
white  waa  to  ba  found  at  Taalal.  and  notblng  atbarwiM 
?K'?^'iff*.^??:H?  *"  tba  rayion  bayond.  It  la  not  Imp 
that  ^Taalal. j*  tba  appellation  of  tha  laUnd  of  th*  d 
way  ba  found,  upon  minute  phllologleal  aerutlny,  to 
t^^HLS^a  .t'i'tSSlJI**  t"*  "•'*"»•  tbamaalTii.  or 
to  ttS?wtodl     "*""**'*"  charactara  ao  myaterloualy  » 


IPOB 


to  alM  waa  tba 
lo  blrda  which 
louth.  Nothing 
tbarwiM  In  the 
not  Imv><>s8iblfi 
of  ttie  chnRmi, 
tinr,  to  twtray 
•iTaa,  or  norae 
rioualjr  written 

MivaoM*  upon 


